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Sell SAPOLIO ? 
Dont have to — sells itself. 
Best seller in the store. 
We’d as soon think of not 


keeping flour.” 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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“*By far the completest and most absorbing novel Miss Robins has yel written.’” 


THE FLORENTINE FRAME 


A big and brilliant novel B y E L I Z A B E T H Involves a love theme 


of life in New York City. R Oo B I N Ss quite new in fiction, one 
Very unusual in plot and I2mo. $1.50 which will be very widely 





f great power Ready Everywhere November 7 
0. . 


EASES DEE AA ELTON, 


KENTUCKY IN THE 
NATION’S HISTORY 
By ROBERT McNUTT McELROY 
A work of notable historical impor- 
tance and wide research. 
$5.00 net. By mail, $5.40 


THE CONQUEST of the 
GREAT NORTHWEST 
By AGNES C. LAUT 


Third printing of a work which] is 
commanding general attention. 


Two Volumes. $5.00 net 


OTHER DAYS and 
OLD FRIENDS 
By WILLIAM WINTER 

Together constitute a noble Amer- 

ican work, 


Companion Volumes. Each 
$3.00 net. By mail, $3.40 


talked about. 


THE BEGGAR in 
the HEART 
By EDITH RICKERT 


A novel of great beauty and dis- 
tinction. Easily her best. 


12mo. $1.50 


THE BLACK FLIER 
By EDITH MACVANE 
A story of wide popularity. Scene, 


England. Hero and heroine, 
American. Third large printing. 


i2mo. $1.50 


The TRIMMING of 
GOOSIE 
By JAMES HOPPER 
Are you a Cling-To or a Clung-To? 
Have you trimmed your Goosie’s 
wings yet? 
izmo. $1.50 


HOLLAND OF TO-DAY 
By GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS 


The most interesting, the most complete, the most elaborately illustrated book on Holland. 


Elaborately Illustrated in Colors and Black-and-White. 


PARENTHOOD and ‘RACE CULTURE 
By C. W. SALEEBY, M. D., F.R.S. 


The first complete work on Eugenics ever published. 


A book for all people who think. 


8vo. $2.50 net. By mail, $2.75 


CONQUEST of the AIR 
Advent of Aerial Navigation 
By A. LAWRENCE ROTCH 


This popular, authoritative book 
covers its entire history and seience. 


$1.00 net. By mail, $1.10 


MARRIAGE as a TRADE 
By CICELY HAMILTON 


A sound, able, dignified discussion 
of the subject. 


$1.25 net. By mail, $1.35 


SOCIAL SERVICE and 
the ART OF HEALING 
By RICHARD C. CABOT, M. D. 

“In the van of progress.” 
$1.00 net. By mall, $1.10 


Boxed. $6.00 net; by mail, $6.40 


THE LAND of the BLUE FLOWER 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 
Her only new book for adults this year. A very 
charming uplift story, exquisitely presented. 
75 cents net. By mail, 85 cents 


SEVEN AGES OF 
CHILDHOOD 


By CAROLYN WELLS and 
JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 


Charmingly done in verse. Colored 
illustrations. 


$2.00 net. By mail, $2.20 


A MAID AND A MAN 
By ETHEL SMITH DORRANCE 


One of the most striking books of 
several years. An admirable gift. 


$1.50 net, boxed. 
By mail, $1.65 


THE BRIDGE FIEND 
By ARTHUR LORING BRACE 


“ Laughable and delightful.” 
$1.00 net. By mail, $1.10 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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EBE3)| BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS 


NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 








Mr. Wm. E. Carson’s descriptive Mexico 


With Mrs. Higginson’s A/aska and the new volume 
on Labrador, this will be a —— to those who 

advocate an acquaintance with our neighbors in 
place of the hurried European tour. 
48 full-page illustrations. Cloth. 


By Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell and others 
Labrador. J//lustrated. 


An invaluable revelation of a beautiful land, almost 
unknown to the majority of readers. 
Cloth, 8vo. Ready about November 1 


Probably $2.25 net 


Dr. Sven Hedin’s important Trans-Himalayas 


An account of his last and successful attempt to 
es the forbidden city of Lhassa and thecountry 
of Thibet. In 2 volumes, profusely tllustrated 


Price, probably $7.50 net 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL OR DESCRIPTION 


Mr. E. V. Lucas's new 500k A Wanderer in Paris 


A companion to A Wanderer in Holland and 4 
Wanderer in London, books which offer the nearest 
substitute for a well-informed, congenial fellow 
traveler. Cloth, 12mo, 16 plates in color and many half- 
tone illustrations, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.89. Now ready 


Mr. Jacob A. Riis’s new book The Old Town 
A description of the historic town of Ribe, full of 
delightful reminiscences of a boyhood spent in those 
quaint, sleepy Old World scenes, 


$2.00 net; by mail, $2.15. Now ready 
The New New York By J. C. Van Dyke 


With 124 illustrations, including 26 in colors, from 
drawings by Joseph Pennell. 

‘“‘Manhattan has never, probably, been described so 
completely,” says the New York Sun. 


Cloth, $4.00 net; by mail, $4.22. Now ready 


NEW PLAYS, NOTABLE NOVELS, ETC. 


The Great Divide. A Play. 
By Wm. Vaugha Moody 


The success of three seasons, and, also, enduring 
literature. Cloth, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 


The Melting-Pot By Israel Zangwill 
The play which is arousing such heated discussion, 
picturing America as “ the crucible.” 

Cloth, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 


The Wayfarer in New York 
Introduction by EDWARDS. MARTIN. An anthol- 
ogy descriptive of New York and its life, from 
many points of view. 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 


The Book of Christmas 
With introduction by HAMILTON W. MABIE and 
an accompaniment of drawings by George Wharton 
Edwards. Cloth, l6mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 


Some Friends of Mine 
A Rally of Men. Edited by E. V. Lucas as a com- 
panion to The Ladies’ Pageant. 
Cloth, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 


Palgrave's Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics 
Universally recognized as containing the best lyrical 
verses in the English language. Two series in one 
volume. Blue and gold, $1.50 





Mr. Jack London's new novel Martin Eden 


The critics are insisting that much of this is auto- 
biography. It is, at any rate, an extremely interest- 
ing experience, whether his own or another’s, and 
full of vitality. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford's /asi novel Stradella 


The love story of a famous musician, based on the 
records of certain old chronicles relating to a 
daughter of Venice and her Neapolitan lover. 

Cloth, $1.50 


Have you read William Allen White's 


A Certain Rich Man 


“It is a great story, the greatest I have read for 
many a day,” says one of the most prominent critics 
in this country. Cloth, $1.4 


Mr. Charles Major's new novel 


A Gentle Knight of Old Brandenburg 


By the author of Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall, 
etc. Cloth, tllustrated, $1.50 


Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts 
The Backwoodsmen 


The way of the woods and of the primitive dwellers 
on the wild trails is in every page of this book. 
Cloth, $1.50. Ready shortly 


E. B. Dewing’s new novel 


Other Peeple’s Houses 


A keen analysis of character development, excep 
tionally interesting. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS OF UNUSUAL INTEREST 


Mrs. Roger A. Pryor's new 500k My Day 
Reminiscences of a Long Life 


By the author of Reminiscences of Peace and War. 
Ready October 27 


Mr. A. J. Church’s new book The Faery Queen 


for Boys and Girls 
By the author of 7he Story of the Iliad, The Story of 
the Odyssey, etc. Cloth, $1.50 


Published 
by 


Mr. Percival Lowell's new book 


The Evolution of Worlds 
By the author of Mars as the Abode of Life, etc. 
Probably $2.50 net. Ready in November 


Mr. Daniel P. Rhodes’s 


The Philosophy of Change 
A profound philosophy of life, expressed with ut 
usual lucidity. Cloth, 8vo0, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.16 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “€¢Fithare 


When writing te advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 















LALA BGOooee 


BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS 





“His stories will be- 
come a lasting part of 
American literature.” 

N, Y. Evening Post. 


Illustrated by 
J. M. FLAGG 
$1.50 





THOMAS NELSON PAGE'S 
GREAT NEW NOVEL 


JOHN MARVEL, 
ASSISTANT 


HOMAS NELSON PAGE has written his masterpiece in 

this great novel. It is a live and vivid romance of to-day. 
The scene is in a college in the Southland; then in a great 
Western city; the people are of many classes and kinds—the 
daughter of a railroad magnate, a young Southern lawyer, an 
eloquent young Jew, an earnest charity worker, and others ; the plot 
is swift, dramatic and absorbing, and the talk stimulating, inspiring 
and intensely interesting. This is ‘e novel of the year and a 
permanent addition to American fiction. It is as typical of the 
present day as “ Red Rock’’ was of the Reconstruction era. 








Charles Scribner’s Sons :: New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





DOROTHY BROOKE’S SCHOOL DAYS 
By FRANCES CAMPBELL SPARHAWK 
Illustrated by Franx T. Merrixt. (12mo. $1.50) 


Every girl will like Dorothy and her friends in this story of boarding 
—_— — The author of “Polly Blatchley” is here seen in her 
st vein. 


WE FOUR AND TWO MORE 


By IMOGEN CLARK 
Illustrated in Color. (8vo. $1.25) 


A rollicking houseful of children and their pranks, by the author of 
‘ Will Shakespeare’s Little Lad.” 


FOUND BY THE CIRCUS 
By JAMES OTIS 
Illustrated by Cuartes Copetanp. (12mo. $1.00) 


The entertaining adventures of a small boy who spends a week or 
two behind the scenes with circus people. 


IN NATURE’S SCHOOL , THE LAND OF NOD 


By LILIAN GASK. Illustrated by 


DoROTHY HarDy. (8vo. $1.50) - _ By J. WALKER McSPADDEN. 


The story of a boy who spendsa t Illustrated by E. L. CHASE. 


year visiting the birds and beastsin 
their native haunts. 


PINOCCHIO 


By C. COLLODI. Illustrated in 
Color. (8vo. $1.00) 


The amusing adventures of a 


marionette. A new translation of’ 


this Italian classic. 


WHEN AMERICA WON 
LIBERTY 


By TUDOR JENKS. Fully Illus- 
trated. (1z2mo. $1.25) 

A companion volume to “‘ When 

America Was New.” A fine picture 

of daily life and customs in Revolu- 


(Large 8vo. $1.50) 


A Wonderland tale of the surprising 
adventures of a boy and girl who go 
with the Sandman on a visit to the 
country behind the moon. 


BAR B BOYS 


By EDWIN L, SABIN 
Illustrated by CHas. COPELAND. 
(8v0. $1.50) 

The Young Cow Punchers. A stir- 


ting tale of Western ranch life. 
Full of action and adventure. 


tionary times. 


STORIES: FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE 
By LAWRENCE DAWSON 


Illustrated by Gertrupe Hammonp. (8vo. $1.50 net; 
by mail, $1.65) 


A new and pleasing version, in story-telling form, of these fine old 


legends. 
THE STORY OF HEREWARD 
By DOUGLAS C. STEDMAN 
Illustrated by Gertrupe Hammonp. (8vo. $1.50 net; 
by mail, $1.65) 


Hereward, the last of the Saxon warriors, is one! of the most heroic 
figures in early England. 


STORIES OF NORSE HEROES 
By E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON 
Illustrated. (8vo. $1.50) 


These stories, told by the Northmen in their Eddas and Sagas, are well 
worth retelling to children to-day. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOK LIS7 


THOMAS Y. GROWELL & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 






























NOW FOR THE SOUTH POLE 


Lieutenant Shackleton’s own narrative 


The Heart «x. Antarctic 


A Complete Record of His Antarctic 
Voyage of 1907-1909 

Nothing could be more timely than the publica- 
tion of this wonderful work by a real discoverer 
whose achievements have placed him on a plane 
with such explorers as Peary and Cook. Although 
his goal lay in the opposite direction, and his 
path led into a much less explored section, he 
succeeded in locating the South Magnetic Pole 
and came almost within sight of the South Pole. 

This will be the first exhaustive work on a sub- 
iect that is creating a veritable sensation in all 
parts of the civilized world at the present time. 
It is not merely made up of newspaper articles 
and fragmentary sketches, but is Lieutenant 
Shackleton’s ow account of a wonderfully suc- 
cessful expedition, carefully planned. Outside of 
the important scientific facts and discoveries re- 
vealed in the book, it is full of exciting adven- 
ture, and will undoubtedly be recognized as the 
greatest work of exploration of the year. 

READY IN NOVEMBER 
12 color plates, 3 maps, and over 300 illustrations 
from photographs. 
Royal octavo. Twovolumes. Cloth, $10.00 net 


CHARMING GIFT BOOKS 
Legends x. Alhambra 


By WASHINGTON IRVING 
With an introduction by HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 


Irving’s famous eight 
legends of the Alham- 
bra, with the elaborate 
illustrations especially 
drawn for them by Mr. 
Hood, and most care- 


ful reproduction and 
tasteful bookmaking, 
render this volume the 
most attractive and 
valuable holiday book 
of the season of 1909. 


Elaborately illustrated 
with seven full-page pict- 
ures tn color, marginal 
decorations, lining - pa- 
ters, and special cover de- 
sign in colors and gold, 
by George W’. Hood, 
Quarto. Decorated cloth, 

$2.50 net. Jn a box. 


The Lilac Girl ® 2ALSEUHENRY 


Author of “My Lady of the Fog,"’ “Holly,” “An Orchard 
Princess,” “ Kitty of the Roses,” etc. 

Those who are fond of dainty books always watch for 
Ralph Henry Barbour’s cama holiday romance, as it is 
sure to be a delightfully charming tale of the old, old 
Story, yet ever new. 

Illustrated in color by Clarence F. Underwood, and border 
decorations throughout. Small quarte. Decorated cover in gold 
with medallion, Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. Ina box. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 


THE BIG NOVEL OF 1909 
Robert Hichens’ Greatest Novel 


Bella Donna 


This noted author 
has returned to the 
region of his great- 
est triumph, Africa, 
and set his scenes 
in that wonderful 
country. ‘* Bella 
Donna” is infinitely 
more human than 
**The Garden of 
Allah,’’ and the 
Egyptian setting is 
one peculiarly suit- 
ed to Mr. Hichens’ 
extraordinary tal- 
ent. The new story 
opens in London, but quickly changes to the Nile 
and the Egyptian pyramids, temples, and desert, 
where the reader is immediately enchanted by the 
mystical charm of that alluring atmosphere. 

It is a powerful drama—a contest between ma- 
terialism and idealism, between a man who loves 
the soul and a woman who adores the body. 


12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50 





BIG GAME HUNTING 


Hunting in British East 
Africa 


By PERCY C. MADEIRA 


The author has just completed this record of a 
highly successful hunt through the wilds of Africa. 
For years Mr. Madeira has been known as a 
hunter of big American game, and now his ex- 
ceptional success with rifle and camera in the 
African veldt and jungle has resulted in this fine 
book, which covers a great variety of interest and 
adventure, and shows what perils big game sports- 
men have to go through. He has only recently 
returned to the United States with an unusually 
fine collection of trophies, after having hunted 
over much the same ground Mr. Roosevelt is 
now covering. 

The illustrations, reproductions of photographs 
from the author’s own camera, are truly remark- 
able. These include pictures of big game, and 
small as well, interesting camp scenes, and 
glimpses of hunts. It is without doubt the most 
comprehensive and up-to-date sporting book ot 
the year. 


READY IN NOVEMBER 
Over 100 illustrations. Octavo. Cloth, $5.00 net 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS 
OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


The Ships and Sailors of Old Salem 


By RALPH D. PAINE 


In this book a worthy record has been made of a brilliant era of American achievement. From the 
Atlantic seaports, and particularly from Salem, there was, during the years between the Revolution and 1812 
a commerce that extended to all parts of the world, by means of American ships which were the superiors of 
any onthe ocean. Theircaptains, their exploits against pirates and blockading British warships, their traffics 
and discoveries, and the fame they brought Salem and their country, are here gathered from the original logs, 
letters, and the archives of the Atlantic ports. 


Profusely Illustrated. Large vo, Net, $3.50 


The Conquest of the Missouri 
By JOSEPH MILLS HANSON 


Captain Grant Marsh, who brought the news of Custer’s destruction tothe outer world by his steamer, 
the Far West, is the living here of “The Conquest of the Missouri.’’ Captain Marsh was in the forefront of 
the white advance over the Missouri's wild territory, and the services he rendered to the United States govern- 
ment in its various Indian campaigns, with his other exploits, have enabled his biographer to write a book that 
combines the authority, accuracy, and fulness of a history with the adventurous story of a brave man's career. 


Profusely Illustrated. Large vo. Net, $2.00 


Stephen A. Douglas 


By CLARK E. CARR 


This is the most searching and analytic review of Douglas's career ever written, and no man is better 
equipped to doit than Colonel Carr. ‘‘ The Little Giant”’ is placed in a new light, and his greatness is empha- 
sized in the most illuminating manner. An appendix gives some of Douglas’s greatest speeches. 


Illustrated. Crown 800. Net, $2.00 


Cyrus Hall McCormick 


By HERBERT N. CASSON 


This is a remarkable life of the inventor of the reaper. Cyrus McCormick emancipated the American 
farmer from the slavery of the soil and made him the master of the wheat instead of its servant, and Mr. Cas- 
son's account of the struggles by which this was accomplished will take its place as the record, not of a man’s 


life merely, but of the greater part ofa nation’s. Mr. Casson is the author of ‘‘ The Romance of Steel”’ and 
“ The Romance of the Reaper.”’ 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and 25 Other Illustrations. {12mo. Net, $1.50 


Something of Men I Have Known 
By ADLAI E. STEVENSON 


Mr. Stevenson’s long public career has given him a wide acquaintance with men of national and interna- 
tional fame, and he writes charmingly and intimately of these political and professional associates. His 
observations are keen and his book is a distinct addition to reminiscential literature. < 


Fully Mlustrated. Large 8v0. Net, $2.75 


Abraham Lincoln Frederick the Great 


The Tribute of a Century By THOMAS CARLYLE 
Edited by COLONEL NATHAN Abridged by EDGAR SANDERSON 
WILLIAM MacCHESNEY 
Mr. Sanderson has compressed the five huge 


This volume contains the principal speeches sofc n 
and accounts of the most notable Lincoln Memorial tomes of Carlyle into a single volume, clearing away 
exercises which occurred during Centenary Week a vast amount of extraneous matter that surrounded 
throughout the country. Itis a valuable addition Frederick, and ont us the portrait of Frederick 
to Lincolniana. in Carlyle’s own words. 


Illustrated. Large 8v0, Net, $2.50 With Portraits. Net, $1.50 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


AUTHOR oF 
"IN OLE VIRGINIA’ 
“REO RocK" 


PORTRAIT SERIES, NO. 278 
“BREO IN THE BONE” THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
“JOnN MARVEL-ASSISTANT ” NOVEMBER, 19089 








LITTLE 
SISTER 
SNOW 
a 


The new book by 
The Author of 


THE LADY OF 
THE DECORATION 
a 


Very beautifully illustrated 
with twelve pictures in full color 


Price 1.00 net, postage 7 cents 
THE CENTURY CO. 


UNION-SQUARE, NEW-YORK 





RETROSPECTIONS 
OF AN ACTIVE LIFE 


BY 
JOHN BIGELOW 


It is generally conceded that this great work is ‘‘the book of 
the year.’’ It covers the period of the author’s life from 1817 
to 1867, and it deals with happenings and persons of the 
greatest importance. The author was born in New York State 
in 1817, and to the present day has engaged himself in patriotic 
interests of the first rank. As editor, author and publicist, as 
Consul and Minister to France, he has rendered services of the 
highest value to the Republic. Besides, he has enjoyed the 
privilege of friendship with most of the prominent personages of 


the past half-century in England and France, as well as in his own country; the wealth of anecdote 
and correspondence which the volumes contain gives the work a wide range of personal interest. 
The book will bring new light to bear on vexed questions of history, and it can be safely said that no 
future history of the period covered can be written without a considerable dependence on its 


authority. 


The work has been set up, printed and bound by the De Vinne Press. 


Forty-eight illustrations. 3 volumes, quarto, boxed; net, $12.00; carriage extra. Circular on application 


THE 
WISTFUL YEARS 


By ROY ROLFE GILSON 


Author of ‘‘ Katrina,” ‘‘ In the 
Morning Glow," etc. 

This book isan exquisite idyl 
of young love, fresh and glowing. 
Conceived in a poetic spirit, mel- 
lowed by the quaintest humor, 
and dignified by touches of real 
pathos, it is the kind of book 
that will be read, and read again, 
by those who love to view their 
youth in pensive retrospection. 
The book pulses with the pure joy 
of living,and Davidand Margaret 
are certain to attain a proud 
eminence in the affections of the 
readers. 


Four illustrations by F. Graham 
Cootes 


$1.50; postage, 12c. extra 


THE GARDEN 
IN THE 
WILDERNESS 
[By “A HERMIT” 


A tender, sentimental and true 
record of the experiences of an 
artist and his wife, who plant 
their garden in a wilderness on 
the Hudson River. Under their 
care the wilderness blossoms. The 
book records their vicissitudes, 
and out of every page peeps a 
love of Nature and a fragrant 
sentiment. “ Bentley ’’ the artist 
has illustrated the text with an 
unusual fitness. There are fifty 
of his line drawings, sixteen 
photographs and end papers, 


Net, $1.50; postage, 12c. extra 


A CHILD’S GUIDE 
TO AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


By HENRY W. ELSON 


Author of “ Elson’s History of 
the United States” 


Parents and teachers will avail 
themselves of this opportunity to 
have in a convenient size at a 
moderate price the important 
facts of American History, writ- 
ten for their children by an ac- 
cepted authority. 

Third issue in the highly suc- 
cessful Child’s Guide Series. 
Circular on application. 


12mo. 16 illustrations 


Price, $1.25; postage, 10c. extra 


LONGFELLOW’S 
COUNTRY 

By HELEN A. CLARKE 
Author of “ Browning's Italy" 


Miss Clarke has made an inti- 
mate study of Longfellow’s verse 
and she describes the scenes from 
which he drew his inspiration. 
She tells of characters who influ- 
enced the poet,and her volume 
is so interesting that no lover 
of ‘‘the best-loved poet in Amer- 
ica” can well dispense with the 
book. Numerous illustrations, 
good printing and attractive cover 
render it most suitable as a gift 
book. 


48 illustrations. Boxed 
Net, $2.50; postage, 20c. extra 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Some of LITTLE, BROWN & C0.’S New Books 
The Land of Long Ago 


By Eliza Calvert Hall 


Another volume of Aunt Jane’s delightful recollections, by the 
author of ‘“‘Aunt Jane of Kentucky."’ Fully illustrated. $1.50. 


Jeanne of the Marshes 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


A typical Oppenheim tale of love and intrigue. With frontis- 
piece in color and other pictures. $1.50. 


The Castle by the Sea 


By H. B. Marriott Watson 


A tale of love and romantic adventure built around a fascinating 
From “The Land of Long Ago" old castle. Jilustrated. $1.50. 





y 
\ 





Veronica Playfair 
By Maud Wilder Goodwin 


A fascinating romance of the eighteenth 
century. J/ilustrated in color. $1.50. 


Priscilla of the 


Good Intent 
By Halliwell Sutcliffe 


A story of English north country life, told 
with rare charm. Cloth, $1.50. 


Richard Jefferies 
His Life and Works 
By Edward Thomas 


His only adequate biography. /ilus- 
trated. $3.00 net ; postpaid, $3.15. 


From the Book of Life 


Delightful stories about children. /JJus- ' By eppogte Burton 
trated. Cloth, $1.50. “Veronica Playfair” New poems. $/.25 net ; postpaid, $1.32. 


Old Boston Days and Ways 


By Mary Caroline Crawford 


Deals in a sprightly manner with the period from the dawn of the 
Revolution until the town became a city. Profusely illustrated. 
Boxed, $2.50 net ; postpaid, $2.68. 


Napoleon’s Marshals 
By R. P. Dunn-Pattison 


Biographies of Napoleon's leaders. Por- 
traits. $3.00 net; postpaid, $3.15. 


Your Child and Mine 


By Anne Warner 
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E 

nals” Nerves and Common Sense 

an int By Annie Payson Call 

sv 

robe Another practical and helpful book by the author of ‘‘ Power 

e inhe Through Repose."’ Cloth, $1.25; postpaid, $1.33. 

volume 

10 lover . 

ay Little People Everywhere 

trations, - 

ive cove! By Etta A. McDonald and Julia Dalrymple 

A new series of stories of child life in other countries, comprising 

oxed MANUEL IN MEXICO, UME SAN IN JAPAN, RAFAEL IN 
we ITALY, and KATHLEEN IN IRELAND. Fully illustrated. 

- extr Cloth, 60 cents each. “Jeanne of the Marshes” 

TS 


York LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS .. BOSTON 
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By Harold MacGrath 


Author of ‘The Man on the Box,’’ ‘‘ The Lure of the 


Mask,’? etc. 


The Goose Girl 


MacGrath has never written so engaging a 


romance. 
and love. 


It glows with kindliness, good cheer 
It’s impossible to read THE GoosE 


Girt and keep the sunlight from your soul. 


Illustrated by Andre Castaigne. 


RILEY 
ROSESt 


AT ALL 
BOOKSELLERS 


$1.50 postpaid 


From “ The Goose Giri" 


By Herbert Quick 


Author of “* Double Troudle"’ 


Virginia of the Air Lanes 


Herbert Quick has seized a romantic moment for the airship novel, 
Delicious humor permeates the whole book ; the romance of young lee 
colors it all; amd the wings of bright imagination lift it to regions of delight 


Strikingly illustrated by W. R. Leigh. $1.50 postpaid 
| San NE ET A CL SAT TE IE 


By Emerson Hough 


By Maria Thompson Daviess 
Author of * The Mississippi Bubble” 


Miss Selina Lue 


The heart-catcher is out again. You 
might just as well hand over yours, for 
you can’t resist ‘‘Miss Selina Lue.’’ 
Spinster, storekeeper, and general 
neighborhood manager, she is a very 
real and delightfully funny character. 


54-40 or Fight 


Out of the annexation of Oregon ai 
Texas, Emerson Hough has wovrens 
story more romantic than any tele o 
ancient times. The romance of grett 
days in the nation’s making—the bir 
tory of great men in the fight for bone 


and for country. Illustrated by 
A. I. Keller. $1.50 postpaid 


Illustrated by 
Paul J. Meylan. $1.00 postpaid 


By George Randoiph Chester 


Author of ‘‘ The Making of Bobby Burnit”™ 


The Gash Intrigue 


Mr. Chester has seized with vigor upon a dream of the utmost possible reach of 
American financial power, turned it to the uses of romance, and realized it throw 
characters of tremendous energy, heroic passions and gigantic ambitions. 

Illustrated by M. Leone Bracker. $1.50 postpaid 


James Whitcomb Riley’s 


Old School=-Day Romances 


From this title itiseasy to imagine the kind of poem that Riley has written. It’sa Ril 
subject, if ever there was one, homely, humorous, touching. The familiar scenes; the of 
accustomed places; the little trials that seemed so great, the little joys that filled the beat 
completely—all these are here glorified with the golden light of Riley’s wonderful genius. 


Fully illustrated and decorated in color by Earl Stetson Crawford. 
Boxed, cloth, $1.50 postpaid 


Riley Roses 


A collection of Riley’s famous poems of the queen of flowers, including that ever popu 
classic, OLD-FASHIONED Roses, illustrated by HowARD CHANDLER Curisty. Several of thes 
drawings are compositions, not single heads, very beautiful in their conception and executidt. 
indicating again that Mr. Christy has caught the spirit of Mr. Riley’s inimitable verse. 

Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy. Decorations by Franklin Booth. 

Size 7x 9 inches, cloth, $2.00 postpaid 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL, COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
INDIANAPOLB 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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By Frederic S. Isham 


Author of ‘‘ The Strollers,’’ ‘‘ Under the Rose’’ 


Half A Chance 


The romantic incidents of its plot—the wreck of the 
convict ship, the rescue, the strange events on the desert isle, 
the return, the recognition, the man-hunt, the pursuit, the 
splendid climax—they are ae : 
thrilling enough to take your | 
breath away. 


Illustrated by Herman Pfeifer. ba 
$1.50 postpaid 


By Andre Castaigne, the Famous Artist 


The Great Novel of the Vaudeville Stage 


The Bill-Toppers 


es A master-hand has set forth in fiction the whole vaudeville world, and 
we have what is not only a work of genius, but the final as well as the 











— = fst complete and fully colored picture. It is a gale of a book. 
ns of delight Illustrated with twenty-five pictures by the Author. 
~ y 

ostpaid Jacket picture in full color and gold by 
sel ‘n Harrison Fisher. $1.50 postpaid 7 
sippi Bubble” By Mary Roberts Rinehart By ' GB 
Fi f Author of George Randolph Chester '{~> 77 

| “ The Circular Staircase” | Author of'The Cash Intrigue’ <4 


“arr: The Man in The Making of 


han any tale 


s » t ; 4 4 
meng Lower Ten Bobby Burnit wary 


» fight for bone “We expect something good 


rated by from the author of ‘* The Circul When his eccentric old father left him three f % Sa J 
Cc ar h c 
50 postpaid Staircase,” and we certainly have § Millions with atrustee who had a dimple in her YF 7 
Lo it in “* The Man in Lower Ten.’’— §, chin, what happened to Bobby was a-plenty. } 


San Francisco Argonaut. Illustrated by 


r Illustrated by ‘ From “The 
Howard Ch. : J. Montgomery Flags and F. R. Bill-Toppers” 
(7 prem gg Gruger. $1.50 postpaid on 





s s 5 
ri Harrison Fisher’s we Ran ing 


Author of ‘Elusive Isabel” 
tions. 


al American Beauties | The Diamond Master 


How to make diamonds out of brown sugar, 
how to make love bloom in young hearts, how to 
make romantic excitement out of scientific 
formulea—these are secrets possessed by Jacques 


Twenty-one perfect American Beauties 
artistically arranged in a golden vase. 








en, It’sa kilt Mr. Fisher’s new and only contribution Futrelle. re 
nes; the of to thi h A y ay ee Frontispiece by 
oer the ba = year’s Christmas festivities. Herman Pfeifer. $1.00 postpaid 
ul genius. Beautiful in drawing, exquisite in color, 
aw ford. mating in appeal, these types of By Eleanor M. Ingram 


American womanhood disclose Mr. Fisher 
— at the very top of his artistic career. This 
book may well be called the Gift of Gifts. 


The Game and the Candle 


The hero is a young American who, to save his 
family from poverty, deliberately commits a 





ys 
that ever pope! 





P : i felony. Then follow his capture, his imprison- 
_ Several = ietures in Color by Harrison Fisher ment, his rescue by a Russian Grand Duke, each 
ion psec Decorated by Earl Stetson Crawford incident more tense and daring than its prede- 
ble verse. Size 9 x 11 inches : cessor. 

. - Jack full color and gold 
nklin cloth, ead $3.00 ni a . mat Sy 

= P. D. Johnson. $1.50 postpaid 
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By NORMAN DUNCAN 
Author of “‘Dr. Luke of the Labrador’? 


The Suitable Child 


Illustrated by Elizabeth Shippen Green 


A delightful story of how five passengers aboard the Winnipeg West. 
Bound Express celebrated Christmas eve. In depicting the benevolent 
old gentleman who found the child whose heart was brightened, Norman 
Duncan brings out his wonderful power of character delineation, and 
this will long be remembered as one of the Christmas tales of the age. 


l6mo, half boards, net, 60 cts.; small 8vo, decorated boards, 
printed in colors, net, $1.00 











The Attic Guest 


ROBERT E. KNOWLES 
Author of “ St. Cuthbert's," etc. 
In his latest book Mr. Knowles has struck a fresh, rich 


vein which is his most conspicuous success. The story pur- 
ports to be the chronicles of a Southern lady. Ved, $1.20 


Masterman and Son 


W. J. DAWSON 
Author of ‘‘A Prophet in Babylon" 
Mr. Dawson's latest novel enters an entirely new field, 
although, like his previous works, it is a story distinctly 
for this day and generation. Cloth, net, $1.20 


Introducing Corinna 


WINIFRED KIRKLAND 
A Girl Graduate's Story 


Miss Kirkland’s ‘‘ Polly Pat's Parish’ called forth a 
universal prediction that she would not be allowed to rest 
long upon her first laurels. In this story of Corinna is 
quickly recognized the truth of the prophecy. 

Iilustrated, net, $1.00 





Continuing the Story of “‘ The Bishop's Shadow "’ 


The Big Brother of 
Sabin St. 


1. T. THURSTON 


In the conclusion to ‘‘ The Bishop’s Shadow’’ Mrs. 
Thurston hinted at this work which Theodore would 
undertake in the future. Every one will enjoy this latest 
work from Mrs. Thurston's pen. //lustrated, net, $1.00 


Just Boys 
MARY B. WOOD 


Jangles from the Choir Room 

Here is a book absolutely 
genuine, full of the pranks 
and exasperating exploits in 
which the choir boy delights. 
Tilustrated, net, 75 cts. 


















For Sale by All Booksellers. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


Oh! Christina! 
J.J. BELL 


Author of ‘‘Wee Macgreegor” 
“Filled with exercises in 
pure humor. Christina is a 
little Scotch girl, true to 
nature and very funny.”’— 
Charles Battell Loomis. 


Illustrated, net, 60 cts. 


Complete List Revell’s New Books Just Ready 






Court Life in China: 
The Capital, Its Officials 
and People 


ISAAC TAYLOR HEADLAND 


Prof. Headland's vivid sketches of Chinese 
social life are awakening unusual interest in 
the magazines. From most intimate asso- 
ciation he has prepared this fascinatin 
account of facts little known outside o 
Chinese Court Circles. 


Illustrated, cloth, net, $1.50 








The Immigrant Tide 
lis Ebb and Flow 
EDWARD A. STEINER 


Perhaps the greatest living authority onthe 
immigrant to-day is the author of ‘‘On the 
Trail of the Immigrant.’. His latest work 
shows theinfluence of the returned immi- 
gtant upon his peasant home, his social and 
national life, etc., and interprets the relation 
of the various races to our institutions and 
their influence upon them, 


Tllustrated, net, $1.50 
































From My Youth Up 


Personal Reminiscences of an 
Illustrious Life 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


The most fascinating reaiing is found in 
these vivid recollections, The events of the 
last half-century—the days of war—of recon- 
struction, of editorial responsibility, of 
mingling with the leading literary lights of 
these most fruitful years, are now for the 
first time found in print. 






























Illustrated, net, $1.50 









The Crown of Individuality 
WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN 


Author of ‘Self-Control: Its Kingshipand 
Majesty "’ 


Mr. Jordan has attracted thousands by his 
invigorating essays on what one may make 
for himself out of life. Henry van Dyke 
says’; ‘His philosophy has three big, little 
words, courage, cheerfulness, charity.” : 

Net, $1.00 






NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO, 80 Wabash Ave. 

























‘THE POOL 
OF FLAME 


By Lovis Josern Vance, 
author of ** The Brass Bowl,” 
“The Bronze Bell,”’ ete. A 
new story of love and ad- 
venture by this popular 
author, in which the hero 
passes through many ad- 
ventures in his effort to 
safely convey a ruby or 
fabuloussize and value from 
Monte Carlo to India. Full- 
page illustrations in color 
by John Rae 


DUTCH 
NEW YORK 


Manners and customs of 
New Amsterdam in the 
seventeenth century. By 
Estuer SINGLETON, author 
of ‘‘Dutch and Flemish Fur- 
niture,” etc. Sixty full-page 
illustrations, showing cos- 
tumes, furniture, household 
atensils, dwellings, etc., of 


the period. Boxed, net, $3.00 


When writing to advertisers, please 


- $1.50 - 


ILLUSTRATED BOO 
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THE TITLE MARKET 


By Emiy Post, author of “The slight of a 
Moth,” etc. A brilliant story of complex plot, 
with vivid pictures of the rich, sumptuous life 
in the home of one of New York's money 
kings. She draws gorgeous scenes of the pomp 
and ceremony of old-world courts. But she 
lifts the veil to reveal no less obviously the real 
lives of dukes and princes, grandes dames, 
old bloods and new, some plain American men, 
and a New York heiress. Illustrated. . $1.50 


DIAMONDS 
CUT PASTE 


By Acnes and Ecerton Castie, authorsof 
“* The Bath Comedy,"’ etc. One of the daintiest, 


| cleverest comedies in the shape of a novel that 


it is often one’s good fortune to read. One of 
the gems of the season, Illustrated. . $1.50 


THE ISLAND OF 
REGENERATION 


By Cyrus Townsenp Brapy, author of “The 
Patriots,’’ ‘‘ Richard the Brazen,” etc. For bold- 
ness of conception and originality of plot this 
story is one in a thousand. Full-page illustra- 
tions in color by the Kinneys. . + $1.50 





Truxton che 


King 
AStory 


ot . 
Graustark Py 


Ueorge bar 
ME Cutcheor 


TRUXTON 
KING 


A story of Graustark. By 
Georce Barr McCurcn- 
EON, author of ** Graustark,”’ 
“Jane Cable,” etc. Here is 
another story of that fanci- 
ful and romantic land otf 
Graustark where Truxton 
King, the big, handsome 
hero, fights his battles for 
the girl he loves. Full-page 
illustrations in color by 

| Harrison Fisher. . . $1.50 








BEAUTIFUL CHILDREN 


Immortalized by the masters. By C. Hat- 
DANE McFati, With fifty full-page illustra- 
tions in four colors, reproduced from the 
original paintings of the old masters. Edited 
by T. Leman Hare. Large 8vo. Boxed, 
_ 6 ©6¢ + © wit & 6 9» 6 oe Ce 


CATHEDRAL CITIES 
OF SPAIN 


By W. W. Cotirns, R.I. 50 full-page illus- 
trations in color from paintings made expressly 
for this work by Mr. Collins, 
Cloth edition, nee . . . . - $3.50 
Edition de Luxe, epecial net . - 7.50 


INTIMATE RECOLLEC.- 
TIONS OF 
JOSEPH JEFFERSON 


By Evoenie Pavt JEerrerson, 
mate and charming account of Joseph Jeffer- 
son's personal side and his home life, written 
by his daughter-in-law. Profusely illustrated, 
Ce se eee wee ow oo a ts 


An inti- | 


KS 





HEART’S 
DESIRE 


By Frances Foster 
Perry. A sweet and ten- 
der little love story, Nu- 
merousillustrations in color 
by Harrison Fisher; decora- 
tions by T. B. Hapgood. 
| Boxed, net + « $2.00 


"THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


mention The Book News Monthly. 
























|| BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS 
The McLoughlin Bros. Publications 


Are ideal books for our Young People for any season of the year, 
particularly so for the Holidays 


HANS BRINKER, 
OR THE SILVER SKATES 


By MARY MAPES DODGE 

With Cover Design and 65 Illustrations in Black and 
White and Colors, ty May AUDUBON. 
~{ Post Cloth, Octavo, Stamped in Colors. Price, 50 cents 
: ES SS This volume of (Hans Brinker) one of the 
masterpieces of Juvenile literature is for the first time illustrated by 
an artist who by reason of a long residence in Holland shows she is 
quite familiar with the scene of the story. 


ILLUSTRIOUS BOYS AND GIRLS 
OF MANY LANDS 


By F. N. SWEET 
Two Volumes, Profusely Illustrated, Cloth, Octavo, Artistically 
Stamped in Black and Gold. Price, 50 cents 





These volumes are a collection of stories of 
the boys and girls (Heroes and Heroines) of 
many lands, and periods historically true, and 
have all the interest of the most exciting fiction; besides, they will 
convey valuable knowledge and create lofty ideals. 


WAGNER’S HEROES 


By CONSTANCE MAUD 

Profusely Illustrated in Black and White and Colors. 

Cloth, Octavo, Artistically Stamped in Colors. 

Price, 50 cents 
These stories are for our young folks and not 
written for Wagnerites or any other learned per- 
sons. These are just simple tales about men and 
3 Vl j women who once really lived on the earth, and 
about whom the greatest poet-musician wrote in that wonderful 
music-language of his which speaks straight to the heart. 








When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Young Folks’ 
Standard Library 


A collection of octavo volumes for young people as well as 
for those who have passed the juvenile age. 

Profusely Illustrated. Colored frontispieces, done in 
lithography. Printed from new plates, modern type. Cloth 
bound, artistically stamped in colors. Price, 35 cents 

































Grandfather’s Chair Gulliver’s Travels 
Black Beauty ‘ Alice in Wonderland 
Tales from Shakespeare Through the Looking Glass 
Treasure Island Puss in Boots and other Stories 
The Rose and the Ring Red Riding Hood and other 
Child’s History of England Stories 
The Little Lame Prince Cinderella and other Stories 
Tales from Shakespeare Mother Goose Nursery Stories 
Swiss Family Robinson Jack and Bean Stalk and other 
Old Father Christmas Stories 
Robin Hood Tom Thumb and other Stories 
Granny’s Wonderful Chair Kriss Kringle’s Travels and 
Kidnapped other Stories 
Adventures of a Brownie Christmas Frolics and other 
A Wonder Book Stories 
Story of Red Feather True Stories from History 
The Daughter of a Chieftain World of Adventure 
Eden to Babylon Historical Sketches 
Bethlehem to Calvary World’s Heroes 

. Tanglewood Tales Robinson Crusoe 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales Animal World 

fess: Andersen’s Fairy Tales Christmas Carol 

| a sop’s Fables Cricket on the Hearth 

, and 

, _ McLOUGHLIN auaidaras, Publishers 

lerfu 






890 Broadway .. .*. oe es ~  . NEW YORK 
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Popular Autumn 
Fiction 


Trespass Mrs. Henry Dudeney 


‘‘Mrs. Dudeney’s books have all 
shown remarkable strength, liter- 
ary feeling and capacity in the 
depiction of character. But in this 
book she springs lightly, on tiptoe, 
with winged step.’”’"—N. Y. Times. 
‘Mrs. Humphry Ward at her best 
does not surpass this.”—7he Book 
News Monthly. 
“It is masterly,” says Zhe Outlook, 
‘a really profound study of motive 
and character; like ‘Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles,’ it deals boldly with 
the problems of passion, and may 
offend in this way, but, like that 
book also, it is essentially dra- 
matic, a searching exposition of 
human nature under the stress of 
conflicting emotions.” 

$1.25 net; postage, 12 cents 


Ge Ghee Gi ees «ee 


Happy Hawkins 
Robert Alexander Wason 
“ Rollicking fun, daring adventures, thrilling encounters and romance."'—$pringfield Union. 


“‘ His story is so good, and he tells it with such a fine he age for knowing how to do it, that every page does, 
indeed, hold the interest in a grip that is at first su , then admiration, and at last positive affection. The 
question is: Has any novel of the West as good as this been written since ‘The Virginian '? " Illustrated, $1.50 


The Shadow 


Old Clinkers 


Harvey J. O'Higgins 


A story of the New 
York Fire Depart- 
ment, with the 
epic quality of the 
tale of an old 
Norse hero. So 
long as brave 
deeds of self- 
sacrifice thrill the 
hearts of men, 
books like ‘‘Old 


OLD — 
CLINKERS 


Blades 
Joel Chandler Harris 


“The many inter- 
ested readers of the 
author’s previous 
works will welcome 
this. strange story of 
Civil War times. 
Rarely do we have 
such a theme so in- 
terestingly set forth.” 


Clinkers’’ will —The Book News 


continue to be HARVEY Monthly. 
read. y Illustrated, 50 cents 


Illustrated, $1.50 OHIGGINS net; postage, 6 cents 


Marie of Arcady 


NINSR@) 5 
ARCADY 


FLHEWES 


F. Hewes Lancaster 


‘“‘With ‘Marie of Arcady’ I am 
delighted,” writes NornMA BRIGHT 
Carson, editor of The Book News 
Monthly. ‘‘Its sweet simplicity 
wins the heart. I am so glad you 
are publishing it, for I believe it 
will succeed.” Frontispiece, $1.25 


The Chronicles of Rhoda 


Florence Tinsley Cox 


Delicious chronicles of a little girl, 
set down with truth, tenderness, 
simplicity and humor. ‘A story 
about children, not for children, 
but for grown-ups.” 


Illustrated in color, $1.25 


Small, Maynard & Co. 


Publishers :: Boston 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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The Neale Announcements 


MOORE’S HISTORY OF 


THE STATES 
United and Otherwise 


By Judge Charles F. Moore 


Frank and trenchant criticism, honest as day- 
light, and almost as luminating. Witty, humorous, 
brilliant, searching—this book is Moore at his best. 
ae e Moore, formerly of Virginia, now of New 

ork City, pa is the best known of the public 
speakers of the South. Here we have a candid 
history of the States, united and otherwise, a nar- 
rative in which the writer is not overawed by 
human deeds, however great, nor subdued by his- 
toric characters, however illustrious—a piquant nar- 
rative of the succession of politicians and statesmen 
and bosses, alive and dead, who have taken infinite 
pains to bring this country to—what it is! 


$1.50 net; by mail, $1.65. 





WRITE IT RIGHT 


A Little Blacklist of Literary Faults 
By Ambrose Bierce 


A volume that should be in the vest pocket of 
every writer. Always the advocate of the 
precise word, himself the inveterate user o 
one word for the one place, Ambrose Bierce for 
many years has been a sort of bulwark of English 
speech. This dictionary is a golden book, charac- 
teristic, suggestive, helpful. ever was rhetoric 
made so fascinating. ere hundreds of the most 
flagrant faults of diction are arranged dictionary- 
wise in convenient form. 


Pretend for Profess. “I do not pretend to be 
infallible.” Of course not; one does not care to 
confess oneself a pretender. To pretend is to try 
to deceive; one may profess quite honestly. 


Cloth; 50 cents net; by mail, 60 cents. 


Their Day in Court 


The Case of American Letters and Its Causes 
By Percival Pollard 


In this book, which contains 486 Bak and 
nearly two hundred thousand words, Mr. Pollard 
surveys American literature, and European litera- 
tures incidentally, of the last past ten years. This 
volume probably is the most notable of all books 
of American Hterature of criticism ssibly the 
most notable single book of criticism that has been 
published. “The case of pure literature in Amer- 
ica,” says Mr. Pollard, “is comparable to the case 
of M dy Parvenu’s grand rout: crowded and 
worthless. Quality is utterly sacrificed for quan- 
tity. The rout comprises everybody, which to the 
discriminating spells Nobody. . . . Find for 
me, if you can, “7 tendency in our letters save 
the commercial! Show me any goal save the dol- 
lar! . . . It is impossible, we have been told, 
to indict a nation. ¢ impossible, then, the in- 
dictment of all those responsible for the fatal 
rosperity of letters among us, I will not attempt. 

et to accuse, by chapter and verse, the two classes 
most directly responsible, this k is written. 
Those classes are: firstly, the Ladies; secondly, 
‘the Critics.” And right lively reading do his ac- 


Large octavo, 6 « 9 inches; 


LOOMS OF LIFE 
By Herman Scheffauer 


Poet, critic, scholar, mystic. Deep-seeing, ear- 
nest, high-purposed, Scheffauer is at once seer and 
prophet, seeing the nobler things that shall be. 
Looms of Life,” his new volume of verse, is one 
that adds dignity to American letters and American 
culture. Dr, Horace B. Samuel, of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, says that Scheffauer’s poetry is 
power and passion,” and holds that it reaches the 
high-water mark in American poetry. 


Brooklyn Eagle: “Vitality, power, and the tender 
and beautiful mingle in Scheffauer’s poems.” 


Postpaid, $1.25. 








cusations make. The index contains more than one 
thousand entries of books and authors discussed; 
and—well, few are praised. As Mr. Pollard says, 
many indictments are brou ht, many idols are 
shaken. As we follow the alphabetical index, we 
see the names of many idols, among them George 
Ade, James Lane Allen, Gertrude Atherton, E. 
Bok, vg 3 W. Cable, Bliss Carman, Robert 
Chambers, te Chopin, Samuel L. Clemens, Rich- 
ard Harding Davis, fcadio Hearn, W. D. How- 
ells, Henry James, H. A. Mitchell Keays, Richard 
Gallienne, Charles F. Lummis, H. . Mabie, 
Lucas Malet, Edgar Saltus, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Booth Tarkington, Edith Wharton; and we find the 
names of many European idols, among them Marie 
Corelli, D’Annunzio, Daudet, John Galsworthy, 
Elinor aye, See , Gosse, Maurice Hewlett, Ibsen, 
Kipling, g, | cag Bee Nirdlinger, 
Alfred Noyes, Pinero, hopenhauer, Richar 
Strauss, Sudermann, Swinburne, Arthur S 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, William Watson, 
Wilde. No writer—no reader—can afford to be 
without this book. 


$3 net; by mail, $3.25. 


LA BELLE SAN ANTONE 


By Johonnas Bennett 


A novel of Texas of one hundred years ago— 
beautiful, boundless, wind-swept prairies, vaguely 
known as the Great Southwest, and held to be a 
Spanish province, ruled by a Spanish monarch. 
Far to the southwest of this prairie waste, a semi- 
barbaric town filled with mixed breeds of men, 
Americans, Indians, Mexicans, Frenchmen, Span- 
iards—buccaneers, freebooters, gay, reckless, devil- 
may-care fellows, seeking adventure, and too often 
finding death—San Antonio one hundred qoare ago, 
this the setting for a romance of singular brilliancy. 
A romance that is American, yet which is un- 
American. 


Postpaid, $1.50. 


THE NEALE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Flatiron Building, New York 


431 Eleventh St., Washington 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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SNG)| BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS |\QQORIOE 


Have You Ever Met a MAN ? 
For the Right Kind, Read 


“The 
Biter” 


The latest book from the pen of 


WALTER S. CRAMP 


Roderick MacDonald, 


character unique in literature. 


‘‘the Biter,’ is a 


Get acquainted with him. 


Elizabeth Vernon, ‘‘the Woman,"’ is a strong 
mate for a strong man. 


You will like her. 


Attractively bound in cloth, $1.50. 


“Tract Number 
ool” 


By GEORGE H. HIGGINS and 
MARGARET HIGGINS HAFFEY 


FORCEFUL 
STRIKING 
MAGNETIC 


is the hero of this 

“Tale of the Oil 

Region,’ Ashton 
Walbridge. 

GEORGE H HIGGINS 


AND A humorous, rustic 
MARGARET HIGGINS HAFRY 


philosopher is Justice 
‘* Fen."’ 


Finely bound and illustrated, $1.50. 


A New Story 


By FRANCES PARKER 


Author of “ Hope Hathaway” and “ Marjie of 
the Lower Ranch” 


“Winding Waters” 


A romance—dra- 
matic and powerful— 
of life among the 
Indians. 

No writer appeals 
more strongly to the 
heart than does Frances 





Parker, and in ‘‘ Nan- 


aiha '’ she has created 


a woman strong and 


tender-hearted, wise PARKER J 


and good. 
Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


Do You Know “BETTY” ? 
She's a Boston Girl 


READ HER 


“Real Letters of 
a Real Girl” 


FOR PURE FUN! 


You'll learn a lot 
about the Philippines. 





Cloth, $1.25. 


C. M. CLARK PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention 'The Book News Monthly. 





“The Garden Series” 


By CARRO FRANCES WARREN 


Little Betty Marigold 
Little Polly Primrose 
Little Goldie Goldenrod 


Exceptionally dainty and delightful 
gift books for the Holidaf season, with 
a charm that is uniquely and distinctively 
their own as quaint little stories for 
small people. 

Any child selling the set of three books 
and remitting $2.25 for the same is given 
the privilege of securing any one of the 
books as a premium. 


Price per Book, Artistically Bound and Illustrated in Colors, 75 cents 


“THE TRAIL OF 
THE GO-HAWKS” 


By EMILIE BLACKMORE STAPP 
Is a juvenile in a decidedly new and 
interesting vein. ‘The warlike proclivi- 
ties of this terrible band of “Indians” 
will be found highly amusing to children 
and older folk as well. A fine gift book. 
Illustrated in Colors, $1.50 


“The Dras-Net” 


“A BEAUTIFUL 
CHILDHOOD” 


By KATHERINE E. CONWAY 


Is the diary of a boy who, despite ill 
health and constant suffering, had an un- 


usually “beautiful childhood” and the 
unusual faculty of making everybody 
happy. 

Illustrated and Artistically Bound, $1.25 


By ELIZABETH BAKER BOHAN 


Is a strong story dealing with municipal reform and the “social evil.” A much- 


needed book. 


“Tomphinsville Folks” 


A story of rustic simplicity and beauty. 


Illustrated, $1.50 


By NETTIE STEVENS 
Cloth, $1.50 


“Where Men Have Walked - By H. HENRY RHODES 


A tale equal in thrilling adventure to Stevenson’s “‘ Treasure Island.” 


Illustrated, $1.50 


“The American Sovereign” 5, 5. murorp Merri 


A telling story of the labor unions, through which runs a pretty romance. 


Price, $1.50 


a Chaney’s Stratagem ** By HANNAH COURTENAY PINNIX 


A strong and compelling romance. 


Cloth, $1.50 


THE C. M. CLARK PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON, MASS. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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The 
Thanksgiving 
Market 
Basket 


filled with choice things for the holiday feast, is but the initial part of 
the programme. How to prepare the feast, and bring pleasure to the 
household and guests is the point to which all housewives strive. In 


Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book 


you will find hundreds of good recipes for the preparation of the bird; 
the making of puddings, sauces, pies, dainty ways of cooking and serving 
vegetables, etc. Good for all occasions. A daily friend to the housewife. 
A big, generous book of over 700 pages, beautifully illustrated. 


In washable covers, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.20 
















Don’t guess—go by Mrs. Rorer 
Mrs. Rorer’s New Book 


Vegetable Cookery and Meat Substitutes 


is another book to have by you in these times when meats are high and 
you wonder what can be substituted. Here are really delectable dishes to 
surprise and gratify you, and the many ways in which our vegetables 
can be cooked and served are wonderful. Altogether a valuable and 


dependable book. Cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 











Don’t guess—go by Mrs. Rorer 


Other Dependable Books by Mrs. Rorer 


My Best 250 Recipes; Cakes, Icings and Fillings Many Ways for Cooking Eggs ; Dainties 
Each 50 cents net; by mail 55 cents Each 35 cents net; by mail 38 cents 
Every Day Menu Book, $1.50 net; by mail $1.62 How to Use a Chafing Dish ; New Ways for 


Canning and Preserving ; Home Candy Making ; Oysters; Quick Soups; Sandwiches, each 25 cents 






New Salads ; Bread and Bread Making ; Made Mrs. Rorer’s Famous Philadelphia Cook Book 
In washable cloth, $1.50 





Over Dishes, each 50 cents 





At all bookstores or department stores, or write the publishers 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 420 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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ARTISTIC GIFTS FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


SUITABLE FOR THE 


Holiday Season, 1909-1910 


Lyrics, Pathetic and 
Humorous, from Ato Z 


By EDMUND DULAC. A brilliant collection of drawings by this 
very clever.artist, containing 24 full-page Colored Plates and accom- 
panying Limericks composed by the artist, decorative end-papers, 
and an artistic cover designed by Mr. Dulac. Size, 10% x8% 
inches, art board sides and cloth back. In handsomebox. Fixed 
net price, $2.00. 

Also, an Edition de Luxe, with the color plates mounted on 
cartridge paper mats, in a cloth (box) folio. Net, $4.50. 


tic 1 homorouy Camping in the Forest 


” The Adventures of Five Children 











Epmunp 

wed By MARGARET CLAYTON. With 12 full-page illustrations in 
colors, ornamental chapter headings, etc. With decorative cover. 
Size, 9x7inches. Cloth, net, $1.00. 


fis 











A VERY ARTISTIC LITTLE BOOK The Rainbow Book 
Master Bob Robin Tales of Fun and Fancy for Children 
Told and illustrated by HENRY STANNARD. 
Size, 644% x 5 inches. Art boards, fully illus- By MRS. M. H. SPIELMANN. _Iilustrated 
trated in colors, with tint borders and special with acolored frontispiece and 14 black and white 
lining papers. Price, 50 cents. illustrations by Arthur Rackham, and 21 black 
An enthralling Nature story of a little family and white illustrations by Hugh Thompson, 
of Robins, and how Master Bob disobeyed the Bernard Partridge and others. Large crown 8vo, 
laws laid down by Cock Robin and came to a cloth binding, with design stamped in gold, gilt 
humiliating end. top. Vel, $1.50. 
The Roly-Poly-Pudding Three Blind Mice 
cond paaan author of “The Tale A Complete Version of the Old English 
of Peter Rabbit. : : 
With 18 full-page color plates and 50 black ReePSRip, WOR. Dubemenes 
and white illustrations in the text. Size, small By J. W. IVIMEY. Illustrated by Walton 
quarto (8 x 6% inches), beveled cloth binding, Corbould. In small quarto, size 714 x 7 inches, 
stamped in gold, with inset picture. Fixed net art paper board covers, with inset picture. Fixed 
price, $1.00. net price, 50 cents. 





THE TENTH VOLUME OF THE FAMOUS PETER RABBIT SERIES 


The Tale of the Flopsy Bunnies 
Uniform with 
THE TALE OF PETER RABBIT 


Introduces Mr. McGregor and the other characters that made the first little 
volume so popular. Size, 53{ x 4% inches, art boards. Price, 50 cents. 





A NEW “PIE AND PATTY-PAN”’ STORY 
Ginger and Pickles 


_ Illustrated with 12 full-page colored plates and 20 line drawings in the text. 
Size, 74x 5% inches. Price, 50 cents. 
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REILLY & BRITTON’S 


FICTION 
A Knight of the Wilderness 


Just Published 


A Novel by OLIVER MARBLE GALE and HARRIET WHEELER. 
Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated in color. $1.50 


This is sof an historical novel, but among the strong characters in the 
book Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson Davis figure conspicuously. 
There is a heart-gripping love story, set against a background of 
thrilling adventures, in which are woven skillfully the bigness, the 
freshness, the vigor and the spiritual and physical courage of that 
early period when the Middle West was the common meeting- 
ground of the first white settlers and the Indian warriors of Chief 
Black Hawk. The story hasa forceful swing, like a crisp, sweet 
breeze from pine forests, and carries the reader with well-sustained 
interest through chapter after chapter to a cleverly worked out 
dénouement. 


A Woman for Mayor 
Third Edition. Now Ready 
By HELEN M. WINSLOW 


Here is something new—a political novel in which woman figures more 
largely than man—and of course that means a good love story. 
Cloth, 12mo. Illustrated in color. $1.50 


Miss Minerva and William Green Hill 
By FRANCES BOYD CALHOUN 


Six editions of this funniest of Southern stories have been sold since 
spring. ‘‘It’sascream!” Large l6mo. Illustrated. $1.00 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS 


THE NEILL GIFT BOOK SERIES 
Three Titles 


Evangeline Hiawatha Snow-Bound 


The most beautiful editions published at a popular price. The highest 
quality of paper, presswork and binding has made a one setting 


for JOHN R. NEILL’S remarkable illustrations, which are quite 
different from his juvenile work and extremely beautiful in design 
and execution. Size 5%x8 inches. Bound in extra fancy cloth 
with beautiful full cover inlay in three colors and gold. Boxed. 


$1.25 each. 
The Menu Book 
Designed and Illustrated by CLARA POWERS WILSON 


A companion volume to Recipes, My Friends’ and My Own, and Forget 
Me-Nots—offering suggestions to puzzled housewives as to what to 
serve for breakfasts, dinners, luncheons, teas, on special occasions, 
etc. Large 12mo. Cloth, decorated, boxed. Printed throughout 
in two colors. $1.25 


For sale wherever books are sold, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers 


Te IBRITTON se: 
Rome CHICAGO ae 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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NEW AUTUMN BOOKS 


JUVENILES 
The Road to Oz 


By L. FRANK BAUM 
Illustrated throughout by Joun R. Neti. Bound 
uniform in size and style with Mr. Baum’s 
previous “Oz” books. 

Year after year this children’s favorite author 
brings forward ¢he successful fairy tale for little 
folks. The trend of this new story is thoroughly 
Baumesque. Other titles in this line are “Dorothy 
and the Wizard in Oz,” “ The Land of Oz,” and 
“Ozma of Oz.” $1.25 each 


Yama Yama Land 
By GRACE DUFFIE BOYLAN 
Illustrated in gorgeous colors by Epcar A. 

KELLER. 

More than 1,000,000 persons have seen Bessie 
McCoy and her troupe of triangular Yama Yamas 
present the famous acting song entitled “The 
Yama Yama Man.” Grace Duffie Boylan has §% 
traced him to his queer home and his equally [¥ 
queer people, and given adventures of the rarest 
quality to a fair-haired little Sylvia, whose esca- 
pades will delight all children of the fairy-tale 
age. $1.50 


The Airship Boys Series 


New books of adventure by H. L. SAYLER 
Illustrated by Fay R. Harper. Lach book ts 
complete in ttself. 
I. The Airship Boys; or, The Quest of the 
Aztec Treasure 


Il. The Airship Boys Adrift; or, Saved by 
an Aeroplane 


_ These stories, while filled with intensely 
interesting adventures, are clean and wholesome 
and technically correct. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated. 
Per book, $1.00 ; 


For sale wherever books are sold, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL ‘DICTIONARY, 
(G. @ C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass.) surpasses the old International 
as much as that book exceeded its predecessors. On the old foundation a 
new superstructure has been built. The reconstruction has been carried on 
through many years by a large force of trained workers, under the super- 
vision of Dr. W. T. Harris, recent United States Commissioner of Education, 
and reéenforced by many eminent specialists. The definitions have been 
rearranged and amplified. The number of terms defined has been more 
than doubled. The etymology, synonyms, pronunciation, have received 
unsparing scholarly labor. The language of English literature for over seven 
centuries, the terminology of the arts and sciences, and the every-day speech 
of street, shop, and household, are presented with fullness and clearness. 
In size of vocabulary, in richness of general information, and in convenience 
of consultation, the book sets a new mark in lexicography. 


400,000 words and phrases defined. 
6000 illustrations. 





Ask your bookseller for the NEW INTERNATIONAL or 
write to the publishers for Specimen Pages. 


You will do us a favor to mention this magazine. 


RICH IN YESTERDAYS 


A MESSAGE TO THE AGED 
HENRY OSTROM has given to the world a message that pulsates 
with life, comfort and cheer. His charming style makes every page 
sparkle with life and beauty. You wil! want this book of more than one 
hundred pages, a great variety of Illustrations, beautifully bound in 
Cloth Binding, at fiftyscents; Lavender and Gold, at seventy-five cents. 


The Praise Publishing Company 


1530 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


24 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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THE LANTERN OF LUCK 


There is probably no writer in America who can tell a better 


6é 


story of the “rattling romance” order than can Hudson Douglas. 
Mr. Douglas proved this in “A Million a Minute,” and he goes 
himself one better in this new yarn. 

Howard Chandler Christy has never done better work than the 


six illustrations he has drawn for this book. 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 





A WOMAN'S WAY 


Mr. Charles Somerville has written a most delightful story around 
Thompson Buchanan’s successful play. Those who have seen Grace 
George in the part will enjoy reading the book. Those who have not, 
will enjoy it also, for a cleverer and more charming comedy-love story 
has yet to be written. The book contains twelve illustrations ; the 
frontispiece in color by Howard Chandler Christy. 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 





CUPID’S UNDERSTUDY 


This. is distinctly an Edward Salisbury Field story, written with 
the’ same grace and charm that made 100,000 people read his “Six 
Cylinder Courtship.” Printed in colors throughout, with seven Will 
Grefe illustrations, it is the popular-priced gift book of the year. 


Cloth, 12mo. Boxed, $1.25 





W.J.WATT & CO., Publishers, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS |\GQEXCQG 
The Story of the Perfect Love 


The Severed Mantle 


By William Lindsey 
(Ready October 16th) 


The Best Illustrated Novel of the Season 


A remarkable feature of Mr. Lindsey's novel is the rich literary charm which pervades a 
story so thoroughly alive with exciting incident and adventure. The romanceand chivalrous 
deeds that fill.the story are none the less engrossing for their true historical significance. 


Large Crown 8vo, Illustrated in Color by A.1. Keller. $1.35 net. Postpaid, $1.50 


BOSTON HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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An Exquisite Gift Book 


Over Forty Illustrations in Color by 
Arthur I. Keller 


§ COURTIN’ i 


i ba 
Ay By p gs : 


James Russell Lowell 





“The Courtin’” is perhaps + A\} 
the most appropriate, intimate, ¢. 
and genuinely artistic gift book ~‘} 
fg seen for many seasons ; for it pos- 
KY sesses the qualifications which 
€ endear it to lovers of literature, 
i) to those who enjoy real humor and appreciate true sentiment, 
¥)) and to all who like a dainty and exquisitely illustrated volume. 





v4 Lowell’s famous country idy] is printed in its entirety, with 
fi, full notes telling of its inception; and then, verse by verse, it 
‘| is illustrated in full colors by Mr. Keller. There are over 

forty drawings, many of them full-page, and all of them 
blending perfectly with the text of the poem. 


Es) G 


“The Courtin’” is a gift book which should appeal to 
the hearts of Americans, young and old. _ Its title is an indica- 
tion of its sentimental appeal, its author is a guarantee of its 
poetical excellence, and Mr. Keller’s name is a pledge of 
its artistic beauty and fidelity. 


= >. 
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Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. Postage, 13cents 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





A rattling good story of an 
American girl and the man to 
whom she afterward becomes 
engaged, with their surprising 
adventures in Tangiers on leav- 
ing the big American tourist 
ship for a stroll. 


$1.50 


Coo CCE 


re oN 


BETHEL’ 
By ELSA BARKER 


A marvelous story of the 
Christ in a modern setting. A 
book direct and flaming from 
the heart. 


$1.50 


“The BLACK SHEEP” 


By JOSEPH SHARTS 


A delightful Western love story. 


Illustrations in black and white and a cover in colors by JOHN RAE. 
$1.50 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


















THE FOOTBALL BOYS OF 
LAKEPORT 


Or, More Goals than One 


By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. Fourth 
volume of the “Lakeport Series.” 
Illustrated. $1.25 
Football is one of the most popular sports of this 
country, and in this tale Mr. Stratemeyer has 
shown what the jolly and dauntless boys of Lake- 
port did when the football season came around. 


THE SCHOOL FOUR 
By A. T. DUDLEY. First volume of 
“Stories of the Triangular League.” 
Illustrated. $1.25 

The events of the story center in the Westcott 
School, one of three which have formed a new 
league. The leading forms of athletics, including 
rowing, figure in the gaining of points toward a 
championship cup, and the rivalry is most intense, 


FOR THE STARS AND STRIPES 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. First 
volume of “ War for the Union 
Series.” Illustrated. $1.50 
This story is based on true happenings, and the 
thread of it is the escape of a young Union soldier 
from a Southern prison. Graphically told inci- 

dents, true to fact, crowd each other. 


WITH PICKPOLE AND PEAVEY 


Or, Two Live Boys on the East 

Branch Drive 

By C. B, BURLEIGH. Second volume of 

“Norman Carver Series.” 

Illustrated. $1.50 

The athletic, well-educated city boy, and the 

earnest rural youth, ‘‘a born woodsman,’’ as he 

is called, share in some very exciting adventures, 

and they bear themselves in a way that is a 

pleasure to read about. 


WINNING HIS SHOULDER 
STRAPS 


Or, Bob Anderson at Chatham 
Military School 
By NORMAN BRAINERD. First volume of 
“Five Chums Series.” Illustrated. $1.25 
A rousing story of life in a military school by one 
who thoroughly knows all the features of such a 
school, with so much in its life that is so entirely 
different from the ordinary boarding school. 
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‘THE LARGEST AND BEST LINE 
OF BOOKS IN THE COUNTRY 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 







Send for Free Complete Catalog 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., Boston 








DOROTHY BROWN 
A Story for Girls 
By NINA RHOADES. Illustrated. 


$1.50 
The great number of ‘‘ Brick House Book”’ 
readers who will want this book will find their 
interest materially increased by the reappearance 
of a number of favorite characters in other books, 
and its success is assured from the first. 


HELEN GRANT, TEACHER 
By AMANDA M. DOUGLAS. Seventh 


. volume of “ Helen Grant Series.” 
Illustrated. $1.25 

Helen Grant, the interesting young college 
graduate, is teacher of the new high school ina 
small town. Her experiences and encounters 
with the pupils, among whom are boys, offer 
opportunities for the young teacher to show her- 
self earnest and capable. 


THE LITTLE HEROINE 


AT SCHOOL 
By ALICE TURNER CURTIS. Second 
volume of “Little Heroine Series.” 
Illustrated. $1.25 
Happy Edith Austin, the ‘Little Heroine of 
Illinois,’’ is sent to a girls’ school in the suburbs 
of Boston, where she enjoys all the good times, 
learns many valuable lessons, makes friends, and, 
best of all, discovers that she is not a waif without 
relatives. 


THE COMING OF HESTER 
By JEAN K. BAIRD. First volume of 
“Hester Series.” Illustrated. $1.25 
Hester comes as a mysterious waif to the home 
of a lone woman, still young, but who has settled 
down into a narrow life, which expands as the 
child rapidly develops into maturer girlhood. 


MOTHER TUCKER’S SEVEN 
ByANGELINA W.WRAY. Illustrated. $1.25 
‘* Mother Tucker”’ is the refined, delicate widow 
of a country clergyman who has lost his life in an 
act of heroism, and the seven children are of 
varying ages, but all are busy and cheery. 


DOROTHY DAINTY IN THE 


COUNTRY 
By AMY BROOKS. Eighth volume of 
“Dorothy Dainty Series.” 
Illustrated. $1.00 
The little private school, so much enjoyed, closes 
early in June for a long summer vacation, and 
Dorothy, with Nancy, who has been restored to 
her after a mysterious absence, goes for a long 
stay at a fashionable hotel. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Bom Estes & Company’s 
Best Fall and Holiday Books 


FICTION 


HILARY THORNTON. By Hubert Wales Cloth, 12mo. 
SERVITUDE. By Irene Osgood Cloth, 12mo. 
TO A NUN CONFESS'D. By Irene Osgood Cloth, 12mo. 
A BRIDE ON by sy 5 By Capt. Henry Curties Cloth, 12mo. 
ONLY BETTY. Curtis . « « « Cloth, 12mo. 
THE GIRL AND THE MAN. By Curtis Yorke Cloth, 12mo. 
THE WORLD AND DELIA. By Curtis Yorke Cloth, 12mo. 
MOLLIE DEVERILL. By Curtis Yorke Cloth, 12mo. 
EASY MONEY. By Bertram Atkey. Illustrated Cloth, 12mo. 
THE MISTRESS OF LANGDALE HALL. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle. aa 

loth, 12mo. 
UNDER THE GRAND OLD HILLS. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle. Illustrated. 


Cloth, 12mo. 
JUVENILES 


FOR BOYS 
THE SARAH JANE. DICKY DALTON, CAPTAIN. By James Otis. Illustrated. Cloth. 
Second volume of Business Venture Series, a Tugboat Story for Boys. Large 12mo. 
Illustrated 
UNLUCKY TIB. By Edward S. Ellis. Illustrated Cloth, 12mo. 
AN ISLAND SECRET, By Earle Cabot McAllister. Illustrated. . . Cloth, large 12mo. 
THE MINUTE BOYS OF NEW YORK CITY. By James Otis. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 


FOR GIRLS 
WITS END. By Amy Blanchard. Illustrated Cloth, 12mo. 


FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


SSSSSSSS 


—- FOR 1909. Quarto Board cover 1.23 
Cloth, 0 ai tops 1.75 
a 


NEW  CHATTERBOX PICTURE BOOKS SERIES. Large quarto, individual litho- 
graphed board covers Each 1.00 


CHATTERBOX BOOK OF PICTURES CHATTERBOX BOOK OF WILD ANIMALS 
CHATTERBOX BOOK OF BIRDS CHATTERBOX BOOK OF CATS AND DOGS 


THE WONDERFUL ISLES. By S. H. Hamer. [Illustrated in colors. Cloth, quarto. 
Colored cover insert $1 
THE MAGIC WAND. By S. H. Hamer. 
cover insert 1.00 
THE PRINCESS AND THE DRAGON. By S. H. Hamer. Illustrated in colors. Cloth, 
quarto. Colored cover insert 1.00 
PETER PINK-EYE. By S. H. Hamer. Illustrated in colors. Cloth, 12mo. Colored 
cover insert 0.75 
THE BUCCANEERS. By A. E. Bonser. 
cover insert 0.75 
THE LITTLE MAID WHO DANCED TO EVERY MOOD. By Helena Nyblom. _Illus- 
trated in colors. Cloth, 12mo. Colored cover insert . 
LITTLE RED FOX. By Mrs. Ernest Ames. Illustrated in colors. . Cloth, square quarto 0.60 
NEW VOLUME IN THE CHRISTMAS IN MANY LANDS SERIES: 
12. CHRISTMAS IN JAPAN. By Sarah Gertrude Pomeroy. Illustrated. CJoth, quarto 0.50 


GENERAL 


OUR PLYMOUTH FOREFATHERS. By Charles Stedman Hanks. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50 
OLD-TIME RECIPES FOR HOME-MADE WINES. By Helen S. Wright. Illustrated 

and decorated Cloth, 12mo, gilt top 1.50 
HAND-BOOK OF HOSPITALITY, IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. By Florence Howe oi 


Hall 
THE SERVANT OF HUMANITY. Journals and Letters of Samuel Gridley Howe. 
Edited by his daughter, Laura E. Richards. Illustrated Cloth, 8vo., Net 3.00 
A new ILLUSTRATED CABINET EDITION of the WORKS OF J. FENIMORE COOPER. 
Sold in complete sets or breakable. 32 volumes. 
Cloth $1.50 per volume—$48.00 
Half Calf or Morocco 3.00 per volume— 96.00 
Half Calf and Morocco sold in complete sets only. 


When writing te advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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By BETTINA VON HUTTEN 
Author of “Pam,” ‘Our Lady of the 
Beeches,” ete. 


PAM was charming; so is BEECHY, and 

she is glorious too in character and achieve- 

ment. From ragged childhood, when in 

boy’s clothing she sells papers and sings in 

. the chorus of Carmen, to her splendid 
SMS womanhood with its brilliant success as 
Gelehey «Prima donna she grows into our hearts. 
The story, culminating in an ennobling Tove, 

- is full of delightful incident. s2m0, cloth, 


frontispiece in colors, $1.50 postpaid. 


BARONESS VON HUTTE\ 


By MARAH ELLIS RYAN 


Author of ‘‘Told in the Hills,” ‘‘For the Soul of Rafael,” ete. 


A powerful, spirited romance of the American Indian, which holds the imagination enthralled in a 
drama of strife and emotion and in the revelation of the poetic mysticism of Indian tradition. 
An eminent scholar declares this the most truthful Indian romance ever written. 


24 photogravure illustrations from photographs b 


EDWARD S. CURTIS, the great pho- 


tographer of Indians, taken specially for the book—appropriate binding, good paper—a large 


handsome volume. 


CARDILLAC 


By ROBERT BARR 


Author of “Tekla,” “Over 

the Border,” etc. 
CARDILLAC is the best 
novel by Barr since his 
highly successful ‘‘Tekla.” 
Itis a clean, trim, dashing 
romance, full of the beat of 
hoofs, the beat of hearts, 
and the ringing of rapiers. 
The background is France 
of Louis XIII, when the 
turmoil of plotting and 
counter-plotting made many 
an adventurous young 
noble’s fortune. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


Svo, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.67. 


LADY MECHANTE 


By GELETT BURGESS 


To the wit and cleverness of ‘‘Are 
you a Bromide,”’ the satirical humor 
of ‘‘The Maxims of Methuselah,” 
the gorgeous imagination of ‘‘ The 
Lark,’ add the elements of exciting 
story interest and piquantcharacters, 
and you get a hint of the rare quality 
of this truly remarkable novel. 

It contains some of the most witty satire 
ever written in America about life in New 
York, Boston, San Francisco, and London, 


and is moreover an exciting story. vo, 
cloth, with Sillustrations. $1.50 net; post. 


TheVEIL 


A Romance of Tunis 
By 


ETHEL S. STEVENS 


The purple African night 
withits languorand perfume 
—a beautiful and mysteri- 
ous Arab dancing woman 
—a strange Mohammedan 
prophet—a handsome young 
Sicilian—a thrilling plot of 
political intrigue—and above 
all the feeling of an impass- 
able chasm: between the 
East and the West—no 
wonder this book has taken 
England by storm! s2mo, 
cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


New York 
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Googe 


The 
Literary Miscellany 


AN ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY 
FOR BOOKLOVERS & COLLECTORS 


@ Among the contributions planned for 
early issues are poems, essays and illustrated 
articles by Bliss Carman, Ruth Shepard 
Grannis, Robert Gilbert Welsh, Frank 
Dempster Sherman, LeGrand Lee, Lewis 
W. Hatch, Kenneth MacFarland, Frederic 
W. Goudy, and others. 


@ Bliss Carman calls it “a very attractive 
little visitor.” 


@ Subscriptions at 50 cents for the Four Numbers for 
1910 are taken by the publisher only. No single 
copies are sold. One Dollar will secure the magazine 
for 1910 and the four issues of 1909 from the publisher. 


FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 


42 West 39th Street New York 


HOLMAN BIBLES 


Oe 


have features that no 
other Bibles contain. 
Their convenient 
arrangement of con- 
tents and valuable 
information make 
them the most popu- 
lar Bibles published. 
They are unsur- 
passed in type, bind- 
ing and durability 
and are sold at 
moderate prices, 


FAMILY BIBLES IN 
SIX LANGUAGES 


Made in Philadelphia by 


A. J. Holman & Company 
seme tata BIBLES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Gogce 


‘*I do not know any reading more easy, more 
fascinating, more delightful, than that of a 
Catalogue.’’—Anatole France. 


The 
Mosher Books 
Catalogue 


HE new Catalogue for 1909, printed 

in red and black throughout, in old- 

style grey wrapper, eighty pages, octavo, 

is now ready and will be mailed free to 
all booklovers who apply for it. 


From year to year these Catalogues 
have been issued with the view of making 
known, as no other form of advertising 
could make known, the Mosher Books 
and what they represent in up-to-date 
bookcraft. All possible value has been 
put into these books by their publisher; so 
that to-day they are the only collection 
of genuine hand-made paper editions at 
popular prices in America. The Cata- 
logue is a bibliography as well, and stands 
alone both as to format and _ literary 


selections. 


If your dealer does not keep the 
Mosher Books, there’s a reason! Many 
of the best dealers do keep them. My 
Catalogue explains them. 


Thomas B. Mosher 


Portland, Maine 
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Instantaneous Success Third Edition 


MARGARITA’S SOUL 


An American Love-Story 


By Ingraham Lovell. Profusely illustrated. Sixteen full-page half-tone 
Illustrations, numerous Line Cuts, reproduced from Drawings by J. Scott 
Williams, also Whistler Butterfly Decorations. 12mo. $1.50 


* For pure emotional power the scene in Trafalgar Square should occupy a 
niche alongside of the death af Colonel Newcome. If this chapter does not 
stir one's heart's strings, what could?"—¥F. P. 8. in Cincinnati 
Times-Star. 

““The superlative ts the only form that can be used in speaking of 
‘ Margarita’s Soul.’ It reminds me of Victor Hugo."'—Mabel Cornelia 
Daggett. 


DR. JOHNSON AND MRS. THRALE 


By A. M. BROADLEY. 8vo. $4.00net. Postage, 20 cents 


With an introductory monograph on the position of Hester Lynch Thrale 
(afterwards Piozzi) amongst English Women of Letters, by Clement K. 
Shorter. With 24 Illustrations from rare originals, including a reproduction 
in colors of the Fellowes miniature of Mrs. Piozzi by Roche, and a photo- 
gravure of Harding's sepia drawing of Dr. Johnson. 

Mrs. Thrale's hitherto unpublished journal of the Welsh Tour made by Dr. Johnson and the Thrales, in 1774, is 
included in this volume, as well as correspondence with Goldsmith, Boswell, Fanny Burney, and a host of other dis- 
tinguished persons of the latter years of the eighteenth century. All the supposed love letters af Mrs. Piozzi( formerly 
Mrs. Thrale) to the actor Conway have been placed at Mr. Broadley’s disposal. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHA ONE OF THE SIX BEST SELLERS 
IN ENGLAND 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 12mo. $1.50 net; postage, 12 cents 
Mr. CHESTERTON says : 
“ Most people either say that they agree with Bernard Shaw or that they donot understand him. I am the only 
person who understands him, and I do not agree with him." 
Mr. SHAW says: 
“ Ttts a fascinating portrait study, and lam proud to have been the painter's model." 


JOHN LANE COMPANY (SCO Or ’Xitimn ‘Lise Tree, MEW YORK 








JUST PUBLISHED! 
The Story of the Comets 


wy Told for General Readers. By GEORGE F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S. 8vo, cloth, 
2.00. 


Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century 


Vol. III, 1685-1700, Edited by J. E. SPINGARN. Including Index to the Complete Work. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


Previously published, Vol. I (1605-1650) and Vol. II (1650-1685). $1.75 each. 


The Sikh Religion 


Its Gurus, Sacred Writings and Authors. By MAX ARTHUR MACAULIFFE. 6 vols. 
8vo, cloth (with 22 illustrations), $19. 25. 


Aristotle on the Art of Poetry 


A Revised Text, with Critical Introduction, Translation and Commentary. By INGRAM 
BYWATER. 8vo, cloth, $5.25. 


The Study of Religion in the Italian Universities 
By L. H. JORDAN, in collaboration with B. Labanca. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.40. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS—SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Oxford University Press, American Branch 
35 West Thirty-second Street, New York 
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BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS \@QJQOQOCE 
By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


A Thin Santa Claus 


A gleeful story of a “chicken fancier” who unwittingly 
plays Santa Claus whileraiding Mrs. Gratz’s chicken- 
coop. Itis a superb bit of nonsense. J//ustra- By 


tions. 5O0c. Actions 
Also by Mr. Butler: 


** Pigs is Pigs’”’ 
50c. 


° Rudyard 
and Reactions _ Kipling 


A most delightful and representative collec- 
tion—with tales of India, of machinery, of animals, 
of the American in England, and soon. A real liter- 

onee Pp aryevent. Jilustrations. $1.50. 


Mike The Song of the English By 


Flannery Mr. W. Heath Robinson, the noted English illustrator, has pre- Rudyard 
50c pared a magnificent series of illustrations for this superb edition of Kipling 
. Kipling’s poem. There are 30 full pages in color, 10 in black and 
white, and pen decorations. Net, $7.50 (postage 25c.) 


A Girl of the Limberlost By 


Here are the tenderness and fragrance of the woods and out-of-doors that one Gene Stratton 
found in the author’s “Freckles.” This is a companion story to “Freckles,” and the Porter 
heroine is one of the most appealing girls of recent fiction. J//ustrations in 


color. $1.50. 
Just for Two By 


Five charming love-stories, to'd with Mrs. Cutting’s simple and natural art which was so Mary Stewart 
finely displayed in “The Wayfarers” and her little stories of courtship and married life. Cutting 
Four illustrations. Fixed price, $1.00 (postage 10c.) 


A Court of Inquiry By 


The author of ‘The Indifference of Juliet” and “The Second Violin” has never written anything Grace S. 
more fresh and human and entertaining than this charming story of a group of girl and men Richmond 
friends and their pairing off. Light illustrations. Fixed price, $1.00 (postage 12c.) 


The Master By 


There is stimulation for heart and brain in this unique tale, by the author of “‘ Eben Holden.” Irving 
It has that rare thing—a new love motive. It has that rarer thing—a new villain—the most in- Bacheller 
spiring knave since “John Silver.” Fixed price, $1.20 (postage 12c.) 


Arséne Lupi By 
rsene Lupin ; 
Arséne Lupin, the brilliant, the mysterious, the “Robin Hood of the City,” who is rapidly be- Maurice 


coming the literary sensation of the country, is the hero of this—as thrilling and ingenious Leblanc 
a tale of crime and adventure as we have had in years. J/lusirations. $1.50. 


In the Border Country By 


An elevated and unique series of “fairy tales” for women—pointing out that Josephine 
woman’s true part in life is rather to teach great poems and stories to her acon 
New children than to write them herself. Illustrations. Fixed price, $1.00 DaskamB 


Comic (postage 10c.) 
Master- The Southerner By 


pieces A novel full of real history, of romance, of dramatic contrasts, and of Nicholas 
Wa ior the triumph. A view of Southern life and progress hitherto neglected in Worth 
Fri +] 


fiction—the buoyant, constructive, successful struggle of the men 


Untamed since the war. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage 12c.) 


By Will Irwin. An uproari- 
ous tale of a circus lion at large. 


Illustrations, 50c. Doubleday, Page 
The Big Strike at 


Siwash & Company 


By George Fitch. Surely the most laughter-provoking 
football story that haseverappeared. J//lustrations. 50Oc. 


Little Maude and Her Mamma 


By Charles Battelf Loomis. It is seldom, when lecturing, that Mr. Loomis 
fails to be called upon to read this, his famous classic of humor. In book form 
Mr. Loomis’s own illustrations add to the comic effect. 50c. 


34 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 





Putting on the Screws 


A simple, unaffected tale of the domestic trials 
of a plain business man and a rich reward. 
We know of no story so well destined 
to repeat the genuine success which 
was had among last year’s holi- 
day buyers by Mrs. Rich- 
mond’s “On Christmas Day 
inthe Morning.” //Jus- 
trated in color. Fix- 
ed price, 50c. (post- 
age 7c.) 


Illustrated by ° ) 
ote Grimm’s 


Rackham Fairy Tales 


Mr. Rackham feels that this superb edition of 
Grimm is his highest achievement as a creative illus- 
trator. ‘The book is a triumph in every way and confirms 
anew Mr. Rackham’s pre-eminence in this line of work. 
Fifty illustrations in color Net, $6.00 ( postage 30c.) Extra 
L£dition de Luxe, net, $20.00. 


Illustrated by Undine 


Arthur Fouqué's famous classic is the kind of subject which gives Mr. Rackham’s 
Rackham imagination full sweep, and this beautiful volume will doubtless take its place 
as the standard edition of this classic. Many illustrations in color and black 
and white. Net, $2.50 (postage 12c.) Edition de Luxe, net, $6.00. 


By The American Flower Garden 


Neltje This sumptuous and valuable authority is now issued in its permanent form, printed 
Blanchan from the same plates as the Edition de Luxe, with 84 illustrations, four in color, and 
with a fourteen-page index. Met, $5.00 (postage 40c.) 


By Camera Adventures in the African Wilds 


A. R. Mr. Dugmore’s expedition to East Africa to hunt with camera and rifle has been notably 
Dugmore successful, and the story of his adventures, with the marvellous pictures, makes a book that 
presents the heart of African wild life to the reader vividly andintimately. Over 100 illus- 


trations. Net, $5.00 (postage 30c.) 


By Land of the Lion 


W. S. A hunter from his thirteenth year, Dr. Rainsford spent a full year in Africa, during which time 
Rainsford he walked more than 4,000 miles. His graphic descriptions tell of the great game hunting as it 
is nowin Africa. Many vivid photographs. Net, $3.80 ( postage 25c.) 


By The Story of the Negro 


Booker T. A positive, triumphant record of progress—the final work to date on the history of the Negro, 
Washington for beyond Dr. Washington there is nobody in the world whose statements on the Negro in 
America carry more weight or more human interest. J//ustrated, Two volumes. Net, 

£3.00 (postage 30c.) 


The Poetry of Nature 


Sixty poems of Nature selected by Dr. Van Dyke, with an Introduction by the editor 


By 
Henry 


Van Dyke and sixteen exquisite illustrations in photogravure by Henry Troth, Is is a gift-book 
(Editor) for the discriminating. Net, $2.50 (postage 20c.) 


om 
By The Life of Mary Baker G. Eddy 
Georgine The first reliable history of the career of this remarkable woman and of 
Milmine the movement which she inaugurated. The author chronicles facts and 
events, and has no other purpose than the historian’s purpose of accuracy. B 
Net, $2.00 (postage 15c.) y 
By LUTHER 
Tales of Wonder H. GULICK 


Kate Douglas The third unique fairy book in the well-known Children’s 


Wiggin and Classics, in which the child will find a veritable treasure-trove 
: of good things. The greater part of the tales will be new 
Nora A. Smith to most children. Fixed price, $1.50 (postage 14c.) 


The Philoso- 
phy of Dancing 


Dr. Gulick, who has been identi- 
fied with the movement for teaching 


133 East 16th Street, 
New York 


folk dances in the public schools, here 
discusses the problems of social recreation 
and the meaning and use of folk dancing 
from every standpoint. Net, $1.40 (post- 
age 12c.) 


Also by Dr. Gulick 
Mind and Work The Efficient Life 


Net, $1.20 (postage 12c.) Net, $1.20 (postage 12c.) 
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From Mitchell Kennerley’s Announcements 













Cloth, 434 pages, gilt top, $2.50 net 


The Man Shakespeare 


And His Tragic Life Story 
By FRANK HARRIS 





This book has been twelve years in the writing, and a London critic, 






who has read advance proofs, writes : 




























T 

“A most astonishing and fascinating book; the finest product of : 

criticism, finer because far truer than Carlyle’s ‘Cromwell,’ or Renan’s po 

‘Life of Jesus.’ *’ “ 

The publisher confidently predicts a wide and enduring sale for - 
this book, the most remarkable contribution to pure literature of the 

Twentieth Century. E 

Th 

was 

Cloth, 300 pages, $1.50 ae 

: Mik 

undi 

story 

bein; 

attra 

A Novel ou 

By CLYDE FITCH om 

Th 

It is not generally known that in 1891 the late Clyde Fitch wrote "is 

a novel which is now published in book form for the first time. It is a os 

striking story of modern life, full of brilliant lines. Everyone will want to —_— 

read it. Order today. » 

In thie 

everyda: 

It will | 








Mitchell Kennerley @ Publisher, New York 


GEO 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


THE COLOR OF ROME 


By O. M. Potter. With sixty illustrations from draw- 
by the famous Japanese artist Yoshio Markino. Large 
type, heavy paper. 8vo. Cloth, uncut edges. $5.00 net 


A delightful blending of description, history 
and narrative, giving in fullest sense the ‘‘ local 
color’’ of the Imperial City. Mr. Potter has 
done full justice to his very difficult subject, 
and it is doubtful if a better account of modern 
Rome, revealing in it also the ancient and 
medieval city, can be found. 


MEMORIALS OF ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL 


By Archdeacon Sinclair. With illustrations in black 

and white and silver-point by Louis Weirter. 8vo. 

Cloth, decorative cover. $4.00 net 
This is an authoritative history of the Cathedral 
from the earliest days to the present, by the 
Archdeacon of London. Its aim is to givea 
popular and at the same time an accurate account 
of the Cathedral's history. The pictures area 
special feature, being of unusual beauty. 


CONQUERING THE ARCTIC ICE 


The Record of a Recent Polar Expedition. By 

Ejnar Mikkelsen. Profusely illustrated from photo- 

graphs by a member of the party. 8vo. Cloth. $3.50 net 
The expedition of which this book is a record 
was undertaken by Prof. Mikkelsen in order to 
ascertain whether any land could be found north 
of Alaska and west of Bank's Land. Prof. 
Mikkelsen has proved conclusively that no 
undiscovered land lies in this region. The 
story of his trip is an intensely interesting one, 
being told in an easy, chatty style that is most 
attractive. 


MESMERISM and CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


By Prof. Frank Podmore, author of “ Modern Spirit- 
ualism,” etc. 8vo. Cloth. $1.50 net 
This is a very unusual book. Prof. Podmore 
believes and very successfully proves that 
Christian Science is closely allied to mesmerism, 
both operating through self-suggestion. He 
gives an admirable account of the history 
of mental healing, that is both lucid and 

scholarly. 


THE WATCHERS OF THE PLAINS 


A Tale of the Western Plains. By Ridgwell 

Cullum. Frontispiece in color, by J. C. Leyendecker. 

Large 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 
This story of Dakota in the 70’s, depicting one 
of the Indian uprisings that were so frequent 
and so terrible in those early years, is of thrill- 
ing interest. Rosebud, the heroine of the tale, 
has been stolen as a child by the Indians of 
the Rosebud Reservation, from whom she is 
rescued by the strong and manly Seth. 


THE LONELY GUARD 


By Norman Innes, author of ‘ The Surge of War,” 

etc. Colored frontispiece by J. C. Leyendecker, and 

picture on wrapper. Large 12mo. Cloth. $1.20 net 
An intensely interesting and absorbing story, 
the scene laid in Austria and one of the smaller 
German principalities a century and a half ago. 
The ‘‘ Lonely Guard "’ is an Austrian captain 
sent to guard a castle in the mountain fastnesses 
of Germany, where two high-spirited girls of 
rank and breeding are virtually held as prisoners 
by the Austrian government. The tale is full of 
adventure and novel experiences. 


JUVENILES 
SHOVELHORNS 


The Biography of a Moose. By Clarence Hawkes, author of ‘‘Shaggycoat: the Biography of a Beaver,’’ etc. 

Five full-page illustrations, cover picture, title-page, lining paper, etc., by Charles Copeland. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 
This story of a moose is a fine piece of animal portraiture. His life in the woods is vividly described, from the 
time he is a weak-kneed calf, awkwardly following his mother through thicket and underbrush, until he 
becomes a mighty antlered monarch. The story of his life is full of adventure and exciting incident. 


KITTY KAT KIMMIE 


By S. Louise Patteson, author of ‘ Pussy Meow,” etc. Square 12mo. Cloth, with picture on cover. Fully 

illustrated from original photographs. $1.25 
In this little book Mrs. Patteson gives an interesting account of one of her four-footed pets, telling of pussy’s 
everyday life, of her many adventures, and of her travels and friends, in a way that will charm the little people: 
It will probably please them even more when they learn that the story is true. 


SSS 
GEORGE W. JACOBS & COMPANY, Publishers, 1216 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
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COQBENB)| BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS |\QQNGG r 
j 
UNUSUAL AND BRILLIANT FICTION = 
One of the “Six Best Sellers” Everywhere 
Sequel to ‘Anne of Green Gabies,”’ by L. M. Montgomery = 
“A tale as fresh and wholesome as crisp autumn breezes, Th 
with its recurrent romance, pathos and humor.” * 
—Chicago Record-Herald. Yo 
Fourth large edition since publication, September first Th 
At all bookstores Illustrated. $1.50 ves 
JUST PUBLISHED Lite 
LILIAN BELL’S NEW NOVEL A sparkling and delicious bit of humor! To: 
The Concentrations of Bee ._ OR “M 
By the Author of TAG, The Chien Boule Dog Edit 
‘Abroad with the Jimmies,’? etc. By VALANCE PATRIARCHE AT 
Ree oy ar foal “"Nemlyweds"" whose honey fee 
perfect widow.” How she “‘concentrates" oon is interrupted b dog— i 
See a Se agen decidedly a dog. There's a laugh in om 
aclesauuee ssc Educ 
Illustrated. $1.50 “Geerees 50. The 
———— John 
L. C. PAGE & COMPANY PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, MASS. Chan 
For t 
aH 
th 
N 
W 
D 
Ti 
(Fifth Impression) > 
a 
WARWICK DEEPING’S new and exciting romance of old Co 
England, which has won over the exacting London critics. They ~~ 
pratse not only the delightful style and charming literary quality Gener: 
of this “ brilliant piece of work,’’ but are enthusiastic over the plot Ge 
“alive with action,’’ and the “story in which the reader loses ” 
himself delightedly.’’ Spe 
The readers agree with the critics. Published in England i 
during the summer, tt has gone into edition several times over there. Ney 
Scene after scene of action, love, fighting, romance and pathos, Yue. 
held together by a compelling, fascinating plot. Stirring glimpses Lau 
of the Barons’ Wars and the life of that day round about Battle The Ne 
Abbey. And through it all, romance—that eternal mystery which The Ed: 
makes life worth while. 
Frontispiece in color by Christopher Clark, R. I. Publist 
Cassell & Company, New York a 
At all bookshops, $1.50. Price 
Post Office, 
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New Style 
Complete in 
One Volume 


Old Style 
Two 
Volumes 


New 
Century 
Library 


THE PRETTIEST EDITIONS OF STANDARD AUTHORS ON THE MARKET 


The works of the best authors have never been obtainable in a form so readable and artistic— 
nothing like the New Century Library has ever been produced. Large novels like ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” 
requiring two or three bulky volumes in the old style, are issued in one handsome book, not 
thicker than a monthly magazine, and of pocket size—64 x44 inches—yet the size of the type 
Recently Complete in 


is not reduced. 
Pree Victor Hugo’s Novels frrv.... 


Netson’s New Century Lisrary contains the works of Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, Eliot, 


Shakespeare, Bronte, Austen, and Selected Works of Best Authors. 
These volumes are handsomely bound in limp leather, with gilt tops, frontispiece and book- 
mark. Price, $1.25 per volume. Sold either in single volumes or complete sets. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST TO 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, *7 £4$¢jTH street 


Type Same Size 
in Both 


MOURNING FOR LINCOLN 


By FRANK W. Z. BARRETT 


that of Buddhism on the other.”’ 


This book will touch the heart of 
every loyal American. The author 
has gathered from many sources 
material upon which to build the sad 
but beautiful story. 

“. . . this particular thing has 
not been done before. Mr. Barrett 
has used his material in a singularly 
graphic way.”’ 

—The Book News Monthly. 


** Your book on ‘Mourning for Lin- 
coln’ is by far the best publication I 
have seen in all the literature printed 
in this centennial year. I feel grate- 
ful to yeu for publishing it. It is a 
truthfully beautiful story.’’ 

—RUSSELL H. CONWELL, D. D. 
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LINCOLN versus LIQUOR 


This is a brochure, written by.a student of Lincoln's life, 
which gives every authentic utterance of the great 
American on the liquor question, including his unanswer- 
able address on the subject, February 22. 1842. Lincoln, 
in all his life, never drank a drop of liquor. He 
detested the liquor traffic. The brochure gives the 
indisputable authority for these assertions. 

The best living authority on the life and views of Lincola 
has written to the author of this brochure: ** I congratu- 
late you on the way you present the undoubted 
views of Abraham Lincoln upon the subject.” 

The Chicago Daily News says: ** The brochure should 
be in the hands of every youth in the land.” 

We will send you this brochure, prepaid, also a rare picture 
2 Lincoln, upon receipt of Fifty Cents in Stamps or Money 

rder. 


BAKER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
5104 Fairmount Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Now First Compared from 
the Originals 


Fourth Edition 


Edited by M. Anesaki, Ph. D., Professor of Religious Science in the Imperial University of Tokio 
2 vols., pp. 640. Price, $5.00 net in cloth, $4.00 in paper 


“The present publication is very important for the comparative history of religions on the one hand, and for 


(Prof. La Vallée Poussin, University of Ghent.) 





“* It is indispensable for those who go to Japan as missionaries."’ (Prof. Takakusu, University of Tokio.) 


“It throws a new light on the whole study of religion. 
it is not to be gathered from a single quotation.”’ 


It is a volume of great learning, and the value of 


(Dr. James Hastings. ) 





The “ Catholic Cyclopedia’ quotes it as among the authorities at the end of its article vu» Buddhism, while 


translations into French and Italian are being prepared. 
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Thomas Nelson Page 
A Study in Reminiscence and Appreciation 


By George W. Cable 


Author of ‘‘ Old Creole Days,’’ ‘‘ Kincaid’s Battery,’’ etc. 


NE day in early summer about 

twenty-four years ago, in the 

city of Washington, two men 

at that stage of life gener- 

ously called “still young” stood 
by the car steps of a southbound train, 
putting off as long as they might their 
parting. 

On such a boundary line, in those days, 
at the national capital, and with the South- 
ern question just then lighted up under a 
fresh controversy, the conversation easily 
drifted that way. Both thought they 
recognized that far beneath the dead issues 
of secession and slavery the persisting 
strife was due to a genuine incompatibility 
between two fundamental schemes of 
society. These two systems, they thought, 
were so dissimilar that the upholders of 
neither could bring themselves to believe 
in any preéminent excellence, or even ordi- 
nary safety, of the other plan—at least as 
applied to their own case and section. An 
incidental admission was that the Southern 
system being frankly and conscientiously 
designed to promote the elevation of one 
part of the community by purposely mass- 
ing another part beneath it and by reserv- 
ing the very name of public society, as 
well as of private, to the upper element 
alone, it would naturally show some very 
attractive traits and aspects in both the 
public and private life of that upper ele- 
ment. That element might display other 
traits much less fortunate, but the better 
ones were likely to have a grace and charm 
kardly to be surpassed, if equaled, for a 
long time to come, under any opposite 
system, any system designed for the 


larger task of uplifting and advancing its 
entire people as one politically undivided 
mass. And so on. But also, finally, con- 
fessions were exchanged as to the crass- 
ness of the practical results, thus far, 
under both systems; the Massachusetts 
idea and the Virginian, as one had over- 
spread the North, and the other the South, 
across a wild continent. 

Two other men, really young, and like- 
wise about to part, were together pacing 
the station platform, and to these one of 
the standing pair called his companion’s 
attention. ‘They were typical Southerners, 
and one of them in particular, it seemed 
to him, was as fine an incarnation of the 
Virginia idea in its original Virginian con- 
sciousness and definite high purpose as one 
might find in a long search. 

His stature was of the best, his form 
noticeably graceful, not too heavy, nor too 
light, his shoulders of a gentle strength, 
his poise good, complexion ruddy, features 
pleasing, his shortened brown locks abun- 
dant and soft, and his bearing self-reliant 
with a happy absence of self-assertion. 
He seemed to carry visibly—as an officer 
of army or navy may carry his air of com- 
mand—yet with perfect acceptability to 
whoever might discern it, an abiding sense 
of high civil and social responsibility. 
Hardly had attention included him more 
than a moment when he approached his 
first observer—the present writer—and 
introduced himself as Thomas Nelson 
Page. 

On our journey to Richmond we made 
acquaintance, and I believe that were he 
again a total stranger to my sight I could, 
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by his exterior guise alone, single him out 
of ever so numerous a gathering of his 
literary guild as being palpably the author 
of those beautiful stories of old Virginia, 
and of those lofty pleadings for the nobler 
civic and social relics of the old South, 
which have made him famous and shown 
the sincerity and ardor of his patriotism as 
citizen of a whole America. 

Of biographical items we need in this 
sketch give but a passing memorandum. 
He was born in Virginia in 1853, of a 
stock about as old as the royal colony, 
descendant of two governors of the 





Thomas Nelson Page 


Commonwealth, Nelson and Page, and 
more or less a cousin of those Lees 
whose strain includes the commander- 
in-chief of the Confederate armies. He 
was trained to the highest moral and 
teligious principles by his parents and 
in’ the’ Episcopal Church, developing 
a’full knowledge of the Bible, an 
abiding regard for the Sabbath, strong 
social ‘impulses along with much disrelish 
for social display, and an earnest loyalty 
in all the relations of life. He was fitted 
for college by his father, showed his lit- 
erary impulses first in a love for the Latin 
classics, attended Washington and Lee 
University for three sessions, graduated 
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from the University of Virginia at twenty- 
one, entered the legal profession a year 
later, knew many of the severest necessi- 
ties of slender income, and wrote some of 
his most noted productions by late lamp- 
light and in great weariness. He married, 
in 1886, lost his wife within two years, 
and five years later wedded the widow of 
Henry Field, of Chicago. The pair have 
their home in Washington. 

No close assay of Mr. Page’s charming 
literary work is here offered. With an 
absolute moral purity, a noble pride in his 
theme, a warm human fellowship toward 
his every reader, and with most enviable 
success, he has sought throughout his 
career faithfully to show the truth and 
beauty of the things he knows best, 
whether long past and gone or just past 
and gone, in such manner as to make the 
ways of life clearer and smoother for who- 
ever, from North or South, looks upon his 
pictures—whoever hears his strains. He 
was one of the earliest to show that the 
romance of our Southern States was to 
drop all its old-time exorbitant assump- 
tions and to be as perfect as any in artistic 
sincerity. 

In Thomas Nelson Page the spirit of 
the literary artist and the spirit of the 
public citizen strike a single chord. It is 
to give point to this fact that these remarks 
begin with the slender incident of travel 
first mentioned ; to illuminate-the assertion 
that he is himself a striking instance of 
the things he so lovingly tells about. The 
poetry of his tales is married to history, 
not prophecy, not social and moral audac- 
ity. They are an earnest citizen’s testi- 
mony in the world’s court for the truth 
and beauty of his own bit of that world as 
it was and is, “to the best of his knowledge 
and belief.” 

Among those elements of his character 
to which are due the combined richness 
and delicacy of this twofold chord, stands 
a strong and tender affection that spans 
the entire breadth between the confidences 
of little children and an eager interest in 
world affairs. Another of these elements 
is a conservative vein averse to all radi- 
calism, yet never content without a sincere 
show of liberality and seeming obviously 
to have its root in this energy and reach 
of his affections. His ancestors were too 
significant a part of history and society 
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Thomas Nelson Page 


for him to revere their memory and not 
seek the conservation of much in both the 
poetry and the polity they devotedly helped 
to create and maintain; yet the inclusive- 
ness and generosity of his attachments 
sustain in him a steady reverberation of 
liberalism, a zeal for national citizenship 
and national integrity and progress, and 
an open-minded welcome for the world’s 
new day: a spirit which it is of the largest 
advantage to any country that its imagina- 
tive writers should possess and promote, 
but which it is peculiarly fortunate for our 
nation that it should be found in the story 
teller and novelist who stands unsurpassed 
as an interpreter of the highest social life 
in the choicest South of yesterday and 
to-day. 

But, after all, while it is well to lay our 
emphasis upon these aspects of an author’s 
value, we cannot be content to leave it 
there. They are but explanatory of some- 
thing yet better beyond them. Be his citi- 
zenship what it may, a literary artist’s 
crowning value, for truth, ennoblement or 
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delight, is his value as an artist, pure and 
simple. To discuss that value to conclu- 
sions, however, belongs to lengthier if not 
graver pages than these. Enough to say 
here that the charm of his poetry and 
romance, the genuineness of his pathos 
and tragedy, the sweetness and dignity of 
his humor, his sincerity of motive and 
nobility of utterance in history and biog- 
raphy, the distinction of his style, and the 
purity and strength of his art as a whole; 
are conceded by his strictest critics, have 
won from great academical institutions the 
honorary degrees of Doctor in Letters and 
Doctor of Laws, and have gained him a 
vast multitude of readers-and the applause 
of audiences throughout the land, charmed 
by his rendition of his own pages from 
the public platform. He is a national 
asset, and it is a fact to rejoice in most 
heartily and everywhere that he is still at 
work, with nothing to indicate that he has 
either passed or reached the summit of 
his powers. 


Youth 


By Thomas Nelson Page 


Upon the feathery grass a-swing, 


Wo: might hear the fairies sing 


Or in the orchard’s blossoming: 
Their melody so fine and clear, 
One had to bend his ear to hear, 
Or else the music well might pass 
For zephyrs whispering in the grass. 


I once might see the fairies dance 

A-circle in their meadow-haunts, 
Soft-tapered by the new-moon’s glance: 
Their airy feet in crystal shoon 

Made twinklings ‘neath the silver moon. 
Such witchery, but that, *twas seen, 

Might well have been the dew-drops’ sheen. 


I’ve waridered far ’vond summer seas, 
Where music dwells ’mid harmonies 
That well the Seraphim might please ; 
But never more I catch, ah me! 

The fairies’ silvery melody— 

Their crystal twinkling on the moonlit lea. 


(From the “‘ Plantation Edition” of 7he Works of Thomas Nelson Page.) 
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Front View of the Home of Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Page in Fiction and Poetry 
By Arthur Hobson Quinn 


Professor of English, University of Pennsylvania 


T has been the fashion among his- 
torians of our native literature to 
treat that portion of it which has 
been written since the Civil War with 
scant attention. Yet there has grown 
up in that time a most significant litera- 
ture. In its diversity of material and 
comparative unity of form, for the novel 
and the short story have been the chief 
methods of its expression, there is perhaps 
a reflex of that local freedom and national 
agreement which keep the Union alive. 
Each section of the country has seemed 
to vie with the others to produce a series 


of pictures of its peculiar life, sometimes 
reminiscent, sometimes contemporary, but 
in many cases painted with a thoroug 
appreciation of the richness of the materia 
and, most important of all, impregnated 
with the native point of view. : 

In no section of the country has this 
tendency been more pronounced than 0 
the South. The land that has given us, 
speak only of prose, Old Creole Days 
Uncle Remus, Colonel Carter of Carters 
ville, A Kentucky Cardinal and Me 
Lady has no apologies to make. And the 
New South is not only interpreting itselt 
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it has also revealed the Old South in a 
way in which that past and gone civiliza- 
tion, largely through a differing ambition, 
rarely portrayed its own life. 

In the renaissance of the South, Thomas 
Nelson Page has played a most prominent 
part, not only in his poems, his novels and 
his short stories, but also in the addresses 
he has made throughout the country, in 
which he deals directly with Southern life 
and character. No one who hears Mr. 
Page speak on his favorite topic, “The 
Old South,” can fail to be impressed by 
the eloquence and the fervor with which 
he portrays the true conditions of life in 
his native State before the War. 

By reading this address and the others 
printed with it in the volume of essays 
which forms part of his collected writings, 
one can obtain pictures of “Social Life in 
Old Virginia” or the “Old Time Negro,” 
which have on every page the stamp of 
truth, even though they lack the aid which 
Mr. Page’s personality gives to them in 
deliverance. 

The time has not yet come to give a 
final estimate of the relative importance 
of the different forms in which Mr. Page 
has worked. John Marvel, Assistant, his 
last novel, has shown in some ways a 
broader grasp of the possibilities of that 
literary form than any of his earlier novels ; 
but so far as his present achievement gives 
us the opportunity of judging, Mr. Page’s 
greatest claim to distinction lies in his 
short stories. The creator of “Marse 
Chan,” “Meh Lady,” “No Haid Pawn,” 
“Little Darby,” “Run to Seed” and 
“Elsket,” to mention only a few, has won 
a distinctive place among the distinguished 
company who have brought America her 
one literary supremacy. 

The quality which makes these short 
stories great is the surety with which the 
effect is reached. Whether the chief note 
be that of loyalty or terror or the heritage 
of good blood, the appeal is swift and 
sure. No one can read “Marse Chan” or 
“Meh Lady” without a thrill as the old 
negro tells in simple, unaffected language 
a story of devotion so deep and lasting 
that to it the gates of death are but an in- 
cident. It is a great tribute to the race 
that showed this devotion, but indirectly 
it proves a far greater one to the race that 
inspired it. 


This note of loyalty is the one that 
Mr. Page strikes best. In his stories we 
see this sentiment developed in many ways 
against a background perhaps the most 
picturesque in our native land, that of the 
South before the War. The relations of 
the planter and his slaves, in which one 
human being had power of life and death 
over others, and in which a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility and personal depend- 
ence was often highly developed, form a 
fruitful field for an artist like Mr. Page. 
He has touched this civilization with a 
loving hand, extracting from it beauty, 
both from its mirth and its agony, and 
proving again, if it were necessary, that 
to describe a country or a race in great 
literature one must love it. For, to under- 
stand anything one must have sympathy 
with it, and that is why even those of us 
who were not “born in Dixie” are fasci- 
nated by “Marse Chan,” while the consist- 
ent sentimentality of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
now leaves us cold. 

Another note which Mr. Page strikes 
convincingly in such stories as “Bred in 
the Bone,” or “Run to Seed,” is that of 
hereditary characteristics coming out un- 
expectedly but strongly. This is of course 
cnly another manifestation of the strength 
of personality, and it has always proved a 
rich field for romance. Here Mr. Page 
has shown that he can treat not only the 
Southern chivalry but also the humbler 
element, the white strain that had come 
from good stock originally, but which had 
seemingly deteriorated until circumstances 
called forth the latent heroism. 

In his novels Mr. Page is working on a 
larger canvas, and the canvas seems at 
times to be of a looser texture. The finish 
of style, the charm of diction which char- 
acterize the short stories are not so marked 
in the longer books; and by reason of 
their very nature, unity of tone cannot be 
secured so well. There is a hint of the 
melodramatic, too, in Gordon Keith and in 
John Marvel, Assistant; things happen too 
conveniently, and the way in which the 
hero of the latter book retails conversa- 
tions of which he could have had no 
knowledge almost takes one’s breath away. 

But there is much that is attractive in 
Mr. Page’s last novel. Henry Glave, of 
whom the book is an autobiography, is a 
romantic hero, it is true, but he has faults 
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which make him human, and he is the mix- 
ture of honesty, courage, impulsiveness, 
sensitiveness, false pride, carelessness, 
keenness and stupidity which go to make 
up a well-rounded character. The spec- 
tacle of Glave helping the McNeil family 
to find their home, and hoping no one 
will see him doing it, will strike a re- 
sponsive chord in the breasts of many 
who are honest with themselves. 

The picture of life in a great Western 
city is well done and is much more inter- 
esting than the picture of New York 
social life which Mr. Page gives us in 
Gordon Keith. But of all his novels, Red 
Rock is the one that appeals the most. In 
this story he has a great subject, the South 
in the terrible days of Reconstruction, 
when a brave people, who asked only to 
be let alone with their great problem, were 
driven to desperation by the kind of poli- 
ticians whom Mr. Page has painted so viv- 
idly in the character of Jonadab Leech. 
The story throngs with well-drawn char- 
acters; Blair Cary, Jacquelin Gray, Miss 
Thomasia, Steve Allen, Dr. Cary, General 
Legaie, Ruth Welch, Larry Middleton, 
form a gallery of portraits of mingled 
Southern and Northern origin, which 
would carry a much longer novel. Much 
better than any historical treatise could 
do it, Red Rock fixes upon a permanent 
canvas a picture of a vanished civilization 
and a national crime. What impresses the 
reader most is the author’s restraint. With 
his traditions and sympathies, he might 
have been pardoned if he had laid the 
colors on more thickly, but he has pre- 
ferred writing a novel to producing a 
political tract. 

The poetry of Mr. Page is relatively less 
important than his novels or short stories. 
“The poems are not many in number, about 
sixty all told in the “Plantation Edition,”’* 
and some of these are fugitive quatrains 
and epigrams. Some of the best of them 
are inspired by the love of literature, like 
“A Message” or “The Coast of Bohemia” ; 
others are the product of true fancy, like 
the poem called “Youth.” It is fancy, 
however, rather than imagination that in- 





*THEe Complete Works or THomas NELSON 
Packt. Plantation Edition. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


spired most of the poems; occasionally, as 
in ‘The Bent Monk,” or “Our Dead,” Mr. 
Page comes nearer to the great note; but 
nis poetry, generally speaking, is rather 
the product of a love for poetry than a 
great necessity for utterance. His correct 
taste in poetry is shown in his definite 
imitations of the ballad measure in “The 
Needle’s Eye” and “The Dragon of the 
Seas,” and by his sonnets, two of which, 
“Sleep” and “To a Lady at a Spring,” are 
among the most finished things he has 
done. 

3ut none of this verse, finished as it is, 
touches the heart as do the best of his 
dialect poems. “Little Jack” and “Uncle 
Gabe’s White Folks” sound the note of 
loyalty and devotion that is caught in his 
greatest stories, and the poetic form has 
been well suited to the idea in each case. 
It is remarkable the way in which Mr. 
Page has preserved the vernacular expres- 
sion while using the verse form and has 
dignified the thought without impairing his 
fidelity to the diction of the negro. 

Mr. Page has chosen not to limit him- 
self to any one theme or to the description 
of any section. He has proved more than 
once, as in his exquisite story of Norse 
life, ‘“Elsket,” that he is not provincial in 
any way. But valuable as his other work 
may be, the charm is never quite the same 
as when, either in poem, novel or short 
story, he deals with the life of Virginia 
‘“befo’ de Wah.” Comparatively few of 
his stories are laid, as is “On Newfound 
River,” entirely in that fast receding time. 
But across the great conflict and into the 
new life his stories bear the fragrance of 
the old régime of courtly gentlemen and 
noble women, of “Ole Mistis” and “The 
Gentleman of the Black Stock.” It is for 
this delightful company that we have to 
thank Mr. Page the most. It is the hope 
of those who never tire in their reading of 
“the ruffle’s flutter and the flash of steel” 
that he has not given us the last of his 
stories of the Old South. There are many 
who can paint the railroad strikes of John 
Marvel or the speculation of Gordon 
Keith; no one but a Southern gentleman 
could have written Red Rock or Meh 
Lady. 
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A Garden Spot in Washington, D. C. 


Literary Life in Washington, D. C. 


By Day Allen Willey 


ANDSCAPE architecture, law- 
making and social life have 
given Washington such a repu- 
tation that its importance as a 
literary center may be over- 

looked. Really, until recent years, little 
of moment in the world of letters has 
come from the capital -city save an occa- 
sional effort in fiction or something of the 
historical, usually the work of a writer 
from elsewhere who, obtaining his mate- 
rial here, completed its preparation at the 
source of his information. But the studios 
and “dens” in Washington are rapidly in- 
creasing in number. It has not only be- 
come the workshop, so to speak, but the 
permanent home of a brilliant group of 
littérateurs whose names are familiar when 
associated with fiction as well as with fact. 
While the life and past of the city contain 
local color for the novelist, few stories are 
“located” here, most of the manuscripts 





for the publisher having other characters 
and a different scene of action. 

Some of the reasons why the literary 
colony is expanding are found in the at- 
tractions of Washington as a home for 
people of this class. It differs from our 
other large communities, since it is so free 
from the industrial and commercial atmos- 
phere. The hustle and bustle so closely 
connected with the ordinary American city 
are conspicuous by their absence. Few 
of the residents must depend on the shop 
or factory for a livelihood, for the Nation’s 
money supports most of them through the 
millions which are paid out to the thou- 
sands here in its employ. To the writer 
and artist Washington must appeal 
strongly, because it has been so lavishly 
beautified by man as well as by Nature. 
So true is this that what is commonplace 
in other centers has here at least a touch 
of the artistic. While the avenues and 
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boulevards, the neighborhood parks, even 
the street corners, are embellished with 
flowers and foliage, fountain and monu- 
ment, the modern Washington comprises 
such stately yet harmonious buildings, such 
fine conceptions of civic beauty in keeping 
with the great scheme of L’Enfant, that 
the eye ever rests on a sight that is not 
merely pleasing but uplifting and refining. 





















Grace Denio Litchfield 
Author of The Supreme Gift, a popular novel 


Not only is it America’s model city in 
appearance, but is by far the most beau- 
tiful city. 

And in the group of public buildings, 
literature has been honored by the design- 
ing of one which has well been called the 
“Nation’s Show Place”—yet it is merely a 
home for the printed page. Whether the 
Congressional Library cost five million dol- 
lars, or more, the visitor little cares as he 
wanders through its marble corridors and 
views the exquisite shapes of its sculptures 
and the tints of its decorations. Impress- 
ive as may be its exterior, only the interior 
can give the true idea of its beauty and 
proportions, and the critic can think of 
but one word to express his thought— 
magnificent. But the library means far 
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more than a show place. It has done much 
to attract the Uterati in general to the 
capital. Its books and archives offer such 
great opportunities for research that emi- 
nent students have come here to spend 
years, if not their lives, in examining and 
making records from the collection. The 
writer from any point of view finds its 
aid invaluable, and so it is that daily one 
may see under its roof people of inter- 
national reputation in the world of art as 
well as of literature. 

The existence of the Library has brought 
to Washington a group of the most noted 
historians of the country. Henry Adams, 
a leading authority on United States his- 
tory, and the biographer of Jefferson, Ran- 
dolph and Gallatin, may be considered one 
of the group. John Franklin Jameson, edi- 
tor of the “American Historical Review,” 
and head of the Department of Historical 
Research at the Carnegie Institute, is an- 
other. Frederick Bancroft, whose studies 
of the American negro have given him 
such a prestige, is living in Washington 
permanently, completing a history of the 






















Molly Elliott Seawell 


A writer known for her delightful novels and a series 
of entertaining juveniles 
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Miss Scidmore’s Home in Washington 


Confederates. To these names should be 
added that of Gaillard Hunt, whose inti- 
mate portraits of Madison, Calhoun and 
many of the presidents have given him 
wide repute as a biographer. Mr. Hunt is 
likewise one of the leading authorities on 
the careers of American statesmen, and is 
at present engaged on a series of volumes 
forming a comprehensive history of the 
State Department. The Library itself has 
proved so attractive to men of letters that 
two noted authorities, fascinated by the 
opportunities it presents to follow their 
chosen career, have accepted positions, 
willing to serve at the small income it 
affords. This is why the institution has 
at its head Herbert Putnam, the scholar 
and educator, and Worthington C. Ford, 
whose prominence as a historian of states- 
men is international. 

Turning to the lighter side of literature, 
Washington is also the home of a literary 
aristocrat, not only in the character of his 
work, but also by birth and breeding. 
Thomas Nelson Page is one of the pioneers 
among the novelists, having resided here 
for over a decade. A descendant of the 


Pages and Nelsons of Virginia, he was 
educated in the “Old Dominion,” and spent 
so much of his life amid Southern associa- 
tions that it is not strange his writings 
should be regarded as word-pictures of 
life in the South. The scene of much of 
Mr. Page’s activity is at his stately home 
near the famous Dupont Circle. The 
house is pretentious in proportions, and of 
Colonial architecture, in keeping with the 
ancestry of its owner. One of Mr. Page’s 
latest efforts has been a series of historical 
essays dealing with manners and customs 
of the present Virginia, also the “Old 
Dominion” of the days when it extended 
through the South to Florida. 

A writer whose scenes are laid far away 
from her home is Eliza Scidmore. Hav- 
ing spent so much time in the Orient, Miss 
Scidmore is exceptionally well versed in 
the life of India and Eastern Asia, and 
her description is principally along these 
lines. One of her most notable efforts was 
her last book published, devoted to West- 
ern India. Miss Scidmore’s home in 
Northwest Washington is a veritable treas- 
ure house of Eastern furniture, ornaments 
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and articles of vertu, of which she is a 
connoisseur as well as a writer. Grace 
Denio Litchfield, another of the Washing- 
ton coterie, may be placed among the ener- 
getic writers. Her newer volumes are a 
novel, entitled The Supreme Gift, and a 
volume of poems, under the name of 
Narcissus. Her home and studio are 
located in a beautiful part of the city, on 
Massachusetts Avenue. 

It may be needless to say that Molly 
Elliott Seawell is among the most versatile 
of American writers. Her juvenile sea 
stories, which appeared about ten years 
ago, are being supplemented by another 
series not yet complete. Her novels are 
widely known. Miss Seawell finds Wash- 
ington very congenial, and spends most of 
the year at her attractive home, which is 
in the fashionable quarter of the city, 
sojourning abroad during the summer. 

The charm of the social life at the capi- 
tal is due largely to the literary contingent 
and the prominent part it plays. In fact 
the homes of. numerous authors are salons 
where gather the diplomat, the statesman 
and people who have not only “done 
things,” but can say things. Mr. Page, 


Miss Scidmore, Miss Litchfield and Miss 
Seawell are among such hosts, and are 
popular in Washington society, not merely 
because of their hospitality, but on account 
of the actual “feast of reason and flow of 
soul” that characterizes their entertain- 
ments. Thus is a social atmosphere cre- 
ated that is not merely pleasurable, but 
uplifting and beneficial, because one is 
thrown among the brightest minds of the 
day. 

It has been said that the social functions 
of the Washington season are far more 
interesting and enjoyable than those of 
other American cities, but this is in a great 
measure due to the human leavening they 
receive from the literary and artistic in- 
fluence which prevails in the capital. It 
also affects the clubs and other organiza- 
tions of the haut ton: In fact, the Cosmos 
Club. has the reputation of having more 
distinguished men on its roll in propor- 
tion to its membership than any other 
social club in the country, but numbered 
with the soldier, the lawyer, the jurist, the 
statesman, are the names of others, who 
have made America famous in the world 
of letters. 


To an October Violet 


By Isabel S. Mason 


[HERE the Summer’s bloom is dying 
To the hymn of Autumn sighing, 
Here upon her breast is lying 
One sweet child of May. 


Though the frost the rose is gleaming 

Silver fretwork o’er her beaming 

This frail bloom of Spring is dreaming 
Dreams of yesterday. 


So the heart, when Age is looming, 

When long shadows weave their glooming, 

Finds within its depths still blooming 
Memories from May. 
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“Macbeth” at Saint-Wandrille 


Madame Maeterlinck Presents a Shakespearean Drama 


Reported by Alvan F. Sanborn 


N the evening of August 28, at 
the Abbey of Saint-Wan- 
drille,*¥ Madame Georgette 
Leblanc-Maeterlinck presented 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth before 

an audience rigidly limited to fifty persons, 
each one of whom had paid two hundred 
francs for the privilege of being present. 
All day of the 28th the single street of 
the village of Saint-Wandrille (which 
consists of fifty or sixty houses grouped 
around an eleventh and twelfth century 
church) was enlivened by the goings and 
comings of long-haired individuals wear- 
ing bright-colored costumes copied from 
those in the famous Bayeux tapestry made 
in the eleventh century by Queen Mathilde 
and her maids of honor—a spectacle of 
which it is safe to say the oldest inhab- 
itants of Saint-Wandrille and the region 
round about had never seen the like. At 
a quarter before eight, summoned by the 
Abbey bell, these picturesque personages 
scurried from the tables set for their re- 
freshment before the village tavern into 
the Abbey grounds; and, half an hour 
later, drawn up in double lines and bear- 
ing torches, which a glorious moon ren- 
dered well-nigh superfluous, they received 
at the principal Abbey gate the automobiles 
which brought from Paris and from the 
summer resorts of Brittany and of Nor- 
mandy the guests of Macbeth and of Lady 
Macbeth. 

As soon as the fifty occupants of these 
automobiles were gathered in the reception 
room, a sort of majordomo (Mademoi- 
selle Mathilde Deschamps, the Maeter- 
lincks’ secretary) divided them into five 
groups of ten each, and ‘assigned to each 
group a servitor, the color of whose tunic 
corresponded to the color of the cards of 
admission—a red servitor to those with red 
cards, a green servitor to those with 
green cards, and so on. “We are obliged 
to be very methodical,” the majordomo 


—_ 


*A description of the unique summer retreat 
of the Maeterlincks appeared in THe Book 
NEws Montutiy for March, 1909. 


explained, “for the spectators will have to 
visit several of the halls of the Abbey and 
even the park, in order to follow the action 
of the play. The scenery cannot come to 





Madame Maeterlinck as Lady Macbeth 


the spectator, so the spectator must go to 
the scenery—as Mohammed to the moun- 
tain.” Another object of this group ar- 
rangement was to put the halls and 
grounds of the Abbey so completely in the 
possession of the personages of Shake- 
speare, that the spectators would be able 
to follow the drama without attracting the 
attention of the actors, to surprise it, as 
it were, to see, like the heroes of nursery 
tales, without being seen. 

Thus, at a preconcerted signal, each 
group following its proper guide, the com- 
pany traversed halls and courts and corri- 
dors to a terrace looking eastward, whence 
they discerned witches dancing about a 
fire fifty to a hundred yards away, and 
Macbeth and Banquo, whose coming had 
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been preceded by a glimmering of torches 
among the trees of the park, listening to 
their weird prophecies. 

The groups were next conducted to a 
dim corner of the Refectory (an immense 
twelfth century hall, surrounded on three 
sides by a carved gallery, to which a noble 
staircase mounts), and there they saw 
Lady Macbeth reading the letter in which 
her husband announced the coming of 
King Duncan, then welcoming her husband 
home and whetting his ambition to such a 
point that he practically made up his mind 
to the murder of his King. 

The groups were next conducted to the 
second-story rooms surrounding the Court 
of Honor and stationed in the windows 
overlooking it. The sound of trumpets 
came to them from the forest on the hill 
above the Abbey ; they perceived lights and 
heard voices; the voices grew louder and 
the lights brighter; and, finally, Duncan 
and his train came galloping up the drive- 
way of the park, entered the Court of 
Honor, and dismounted. Lady Macbeth 
came forth from the Refectory and bade 
the newcomers welcome, and they all en- 
tered the Refectory together. It was a 
marvelous spectacle, under the cold, clear 
moonlight; and at this point, if at no 
other, Madame Maeterlinck’s ambition to 
make the spectators forget that Macbeth 
was a drama was realized. 

Then the groups were conducted back 
into the Refectory. They listened to the 
moving dialogs between Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth, which preceded and suc- 
ceeded the murder of the King, and wit- 
nessed the discovery of the murder and 
the rousing of the entire castle. To this 
last scene the running of scores of attend- 
ants up and down the great Refectory 
staircase and back and forth in its ninety- 
foot gallery lent a verisimilitude which it 
would not be easy to duplicate upon a 
stage. 

Then the groups were conducted into 
the Chapter House, where they heard 
Macbeth, tortured by the predictions of 
the witches regarding the descendants of 
Banquo, commission two assassins to mur- 
der him and his son Fleance. 

Conducted again into the Refectory, they 
say the assembling of the guests of the 
king about a table bravely decked with 
boars’ heads and other enormous pieces, 








and witnessed the breaking up of the ban- 
quet by the delirium of Macbeth. 

They were next conducted through laby- 
rinthine corridors to the fourteenth 
century cloister (in which Maeterlinck, 
since his occupancy of the Abbey, has 
placed the various architectural fragments 
he has found strewn about the grounds) 
and were stationed in the darkness under 
the vaults of one of its galleries. They 
saw Macbeth consulting the witches in the 
center of the cloister court, listened to the 
prophecies of the three spirits who emerged 
from the cloister tombs, and vaguely 
glimpsed the apparitions of the long line 
of kings descended from Banquo. 

Again led to the Refectory, they wit- 
nessed there the sleep-walking of Lady 
Macbeth and the final discomfiture and 
death of Macbeth. 

Georges Bourdon, in an article contrib- 
uted to the Paris “Figaro,” says: 

“In all times, the two great roles of 
Macbeth have tempted the most illustrious 
tragedians ; but never, no, never, upon any 
stage, has the horrible grandeur of Mac- 
beth flown from the work with the irre- 
sistible force with which it poured the 
other night, between the walls of Saint- 
Wandrille.” The writer, unlike M. Bour- 
don, remembers several performances of 
Macbeth which seem to him, notwith- 
standing their artificial scenery, to have 
been equally realistic and moving, with the 
Saint-Wandrille performance, which left 
much to be desired at a number of points; 
for while Georgette Leblanc was a fasci- 
nating and convincing Lady Macbeth, her 
support was so weak that the grandiose 
setting did not suffice to lift the perform- 
ance out of the realm of “play-acting” into 
the domain of life. But it was a noble 
and a most interesting experiment ; and, if 
its author had seen her way clear to giving 
a number of performances instead of a 
single one, it is more than likely that a 
more nearly complete harmony between 
the dramatis persone and the venerable 
pile of Saint-Wandrille would have been 
achieved. 

Saint-Wandrille is quite as well adapted 
to certain of Maeterlinck’s plays as it is to 
Macbeth, and it is not rash, perhaps, t 
prophesy that, sooner or later, these plays 

will be given there. It is to be hoped, 
however, that a way will be found, in the 
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‘“‘Macbeth’’ at Saint-Wandrille 


event of such performances, to make them 
accessible to the persons who are the best 
fitted by training and temperament to 
profit by them. It was well enough, for 
ence, to solve the problem of a limited 
audience by imposing an admission fee 
beyond the means of all except the very 
rich—the more so that it was distinctly 
understood that the profits were to be 
devoted to charity; but it would be a 
thousand pities if a venture of such lofty 
literary and artistic import should be per- 
manently tainted with snobbism. 

The talk at the village tavern, after the 
performance, revealed the amusing cir- 


I51I 


cumstance that the villagers of Saint- 
Wandrille, even the “supers” (who were 
for the most part villagers), were under 
the impression that it was “Monsieur 
Maeterlinck” who was the author of 
Macbeth, the name of Shakespeare not 
having yet reached this tranquil corner 
of Normandy. This confusion was caused 
in part, no doubt, by the fact that the 
translation used was made by Maeterlinck 
and that this translation was published as 
a supplement to “L’Illustration” the day 
before the performance was given at 
Saint-Wandrille. 





The Witches ‘Hailing Macbeth 


A scene from the performance given by Madame Maeterlinck 


The Tomb of Sir Thomas Bullen 
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From a recent photograph 


HERE is a peculiar fascination 

in an English countryside, a 

fascination that cannot be ex- 

plained by mere beauty of 

landscape, for landscapes of 

rare loveliness are to be found in many 
places, nor are picturesque villages so rare 
as to account for the distinctive charm that 
characterizes those beautiful rural districts 
which can be reached by a comparatively 
short ride from London. And yet it is 
true that one finds a singular source of 
inspiration in an English country road, 
bounded often by trim hedgerows on the 
one side and tall shadow-sprinkling trees 
on the other, with here and there splashes 
of vivid garden colors or neat meadow 
patches; and coming suddenly upon a 


group of low, rambling, vine-covered, 
thatch-browed houses, overtopped by a 
slender church spire, one experiences 


a unique but surely pleasant thrill. 

One bright day in September, something 
over a year ago, 1 went down from Lon- 
don, in response to a kind invitation from 
an American author, Miss Edith Rickert, 
to Edenbridge, a tiny town in Kent County, 
at the very heart of Kentish loveliness. 
We drove from the village—a quaint, 







‘* Tibbles Green’”’ 


Edith Rickert and Her English Home 


By Norma Bright Carson 
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ancient little 


quiet, 
three miles of fragrant, summer-tinted 
land till we reached another still tinier, 
still quieter and even quainter village spot, 


place—on through 





Hever Church 


Showing the picturesque porch 
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picturesquely known as Four Elms, a little 
beyond which we found a small, crooked, 
vine-bowered cottage nestling down in a 
luxuriant growth of bushes and flower 
garden and hedges, and this, we were told, 
was “Tibbles Green,’ Miss Rickert’s home 
in Kent. The rest of the day I now re- 
member with the greatest pleasure, for not 
only was queer little “Tibbles” a new and 
delightful experience, but its owner was a 
charming hostess, and she and her sisters 
made the day a truly enjoyable one for 
their visitors. ‘ 

Edith Rickert is a Western woman, 
American born and bred, a graduate of 
Vassar, who took her doctor’s degree at 
the University of Chicago. Her talent for 
writing is undeniable; her ability along 
educational lines is not to be questioned. 
She is a master of languages, especially at 
home in old French and Provengal, her 
translations from which have been unique 
for their fine quality. Miss Rickert went 
abroad for the first time in 1896; and in 
1900 she went to England to live. At 
home she found herself somewhat handi- 
capped ; in London, and amid the peaceful 
green spots of the English countryside, she 
came upon a rich heritage of inspirations. 
She would not write what she held to be 
trash; she went in for literature that was 
worth while; she supported herself by 
short stories, translations and educational 
work, and waited—until she was ready 
with fiction of which she need not be 
ashamed. 

In the summers she traveled, and two 
successive years she spent her holidays 
among the Shetland Islands. Being so 
constituted that cannot write from 
imaginative sources alone, she has based 
all her novels, more or less, on personal 
knowledge and experience ; hence, she lived 
with the Shetlanders, became one of them, 
went with them on the open sea in their 
fishing-smacks, studied them, loved them. 
Her first novel, Out of the Cypress 
Swamp, appeared in England only; it was 
followed in both England and the United 
States by The Reaper, which came as a 
result of the Shetland Island experiences. 
This was a novel epic in the loftiness of 
its theme, and so sincerely sad that only 
those with a capacity for sorrow could 
appreciate its fulness of beauty, its in- 


she 
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tensely sweet sympathy with humanity. In 
Kingland there was a generously receptive 
attitude accorded the book; in America, 
the manuscript was promptly accepted 
by a well-known publishing house, the 
book was favorably commented upon by 
all the reputable papers, but so far as the 
public was concerned it met with but a 
slow and almost indifferent response. A 
few years from now we shall be having a 
vew edition and curiosity agog to see it. 
That was the way with the author of The 
Divine Fire, and if Edith Rickert has yet 
to write her Divine Fire, at least we may 
be sure that, given strength and facilities 
to continue in her chosen way, she will 
do it. 

During those first years that Miss Rick- 
ert lived in England, she made her home in 
London. She and her sisters had a Queen 
Anne house just back of Westminster 
Abbey, and they decorated it as far as pos- 
sible in the style of the period of its origin. 
The result, I have Miss Rickert’s word for 
it, was, on the whole, artistic, and satisfied 
their ideas as to what was fitting. The 
London residence was full of experiences. 
Miss Rickert has always been interisely in- 
terested in settlement work, and she was 
happy to have the opportunity of studying 
London slum life at first hand. Westmin- 
ster gave an excellent field for observations 
and experiments. 

This part of her career has a more or 
tess faithful presentation in the new book 
now published, Te Beggar in the Heart, 
and from my personal acquaintance with 
Miss Rickert I am sure that she has put 
many of her own characteristics of heart 
and mind into the making of the lovable 
“Petty-Zou,” though she assures me that 
she had a real model for the character. 

Life in London, however, had its limi- 
tations, though it made an excellent basis 
of operations. However, she _ finished 
Folly, a novel which, she maintains, she 
had to write, if only “to show how baser 
love is swept away by physical pain, 
while the love that is born of the spirit 
outlives calamity and death itself.” Few 
people, I fear, recognized this point of 
view, but the book had more of the popu- 
lar quality in it than The Reaper, and it 
sold well. Having gotten it off her hands, 
Miss Rickert made off to Provence, and in 
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The Old Fireplace at ‘‘ Tibbles’’ 


The corner where the priest's hole was found is to the left 





A Cozy Room at ‘‘ Tibbles ’’ 


This was the old barn and is now known as “* The Thatchery" 
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that land of light and romance sought 
fresh material for fiction. There she met 
the great Provencal poet, Mistral, became 
interested in him and he in her, thus sur- 
prising one of those bright fragments of 
friendship that make life so good a thing 
to live. In Provence, The Golden Hawk 
was created, a shimmeringly poetic, dream- 
lighted. romance that should have filled 
many thousands of hearts with its glow, 
but the book was too nobly free from 
the taint of the element that “takes” to 
make it go other than moderately well. 
Of recent years Miss Rickert has been 
living more in the country than in town. 
Down in Kent she discovered the little, 
dilapidated old house, with a still more 


rich in literary and historic lore. Mrs, 
Humphry Ward’s country house, “Stocks,” 
is in this county; just across the way, 
almost, from “Tibbles Green,” if one 
climbs high enough, is to be seen the 
woodsy summits of Leith Hill and its 
neighbor, Box Hill, on which George 
Meredith lived. Within walking distance 
is Hever Castle, the family seat of the 
Bullens, otherwise the Boleyns, whose 
most famous scion was the beautiful but 
ill-fated Anne. 

To Hever Castle Henry VIII came 
a-wooing, only to find a sorrowful maiden 
secluded in her chamber, weeping for the 
lover she had so unaccountably lost—a loss 
Henry could have readily explained. To- 


In the Orchard at ‘‘ Tibbles’’ 


Miss Rickert is standing next to the pony, on the right 
Photograph by N. B. Carson 


dilapidated barn, that became, with the help 
of two sisters and a friend, the now charm- 
ingly quaint “Tibbles Green,” the home in 
which future novels were to be dreamed 
about, worked out and written down. 

A more peaceful place than “Tibbles” 
for a woman to write in can scarcely be 
imagined. Kent is said to be the most 
beautiful county in England; the region is 


day Hever Castle is still beautiful, and 
quaintly picturesque is its village church, 
with a collection of rare old brasses that 
tempt the “rubbing” enthusiast to more 
than a few backaches and armaches for the 
sake of the fascinating wall-pieces one caa 
make of a “rubbing.” 

“Tibbles Green” is rich in these decora 
tions, artistically placed: and very appro 
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priate they are in a house that dates from 
the time of Anne Boleyn, and may have 
at some time sheltered the afterward 
unhappy queen. 

It is said that the owner of “Tibbles” 
was that Thomas Theobald, who was god- 
son to Anne Boleyn’s father, to whom, 
among others, he wrote charming letters 
from all over Europe, letters that are still 
preserved among the State Papers. This 
Theobald was the first man to advocate the 
exchange of children to be educated be- 
tween different countries, and his views on 
the subject were discussed at the court 
of Henry VIII. Moreover, this same 
Thomas got into difficulty by giving 
Melanchthon one of Henry’s writings 
which the king wished afterward to 
revoke. Albeit, the said Thomas was de- 
scribed as “a very honest man, and greatly 
beloved by the learned men in Germany.” 

“Tibbles” has proved itself, veritably, a 
house of romantic mystery. Could its 
walls speak, they might tell many a tale of 
fear and strife and escape. In what the 
Rickerts now use as a dining-room there 
is a great, beautiful old fireplace, and some 
time after they came there to live, Miss 
Rickert discovered that the fireplace was 
endowed with a real priest’s hole, and that 
by lifting two boards in the closet upstairs 
and just overhead, one might peer down 
into a black, dismal space, a hiding-place 
from persecution in the days when Henry 
declared against the Roman Church. 

Upstairs, too, by chance, they came upon 
a hollow place in the ceilmg, and upon 
uncovering it found the space for a small 
room set round the chimney. It was very 
tiny, to be sure, but delightfully secluded, 
and Miss Rickert turned it into a study 
where she could work absolutely undis- 
turbed. 

If this were a study in house decoration, 
I could, through the medium of further 


descriptions of “Tibbles,” give you some 
valuable points, but my space—or, rather, 
the lack of it—urges a conclusion, which 
means that I must hasten from ‘“Tibbles,” 
and come back to America, even as Miss 
Rickert, only after a long consideration, 
has returned to her native country—for a 
brief period at least. 

“Tibbles” has not been dismantled; on 
the other hand, it is being well cared for; 
but its owner has at last been pressed into 
service by the homeland, and a Boston 
publisher for whom she ig at present 
engaged in editorial work.) With The 
Beggar in the Heart* in her\ hand, so to 
speak, she has come home for a time, 
greatly enriched in mind by her sojourn 
abroad, and carrying just a trifle of the 
English manner, a trifle that| endows her, 
notwithstanding, with a great deal of 
charm. 

“Petty-Zou,” the heroine of the new 
novel, will win the hearts that the author 
in person would win could she come into 
direct contact with her possible readers. 
The creation of “Petty-Zou” will mean a 
victory which literary art alone could not 
win. For if our land is rather young and 
something too preoccupied to recognize in 
ail its values a finished literary product, 
as a people at least we are quick to take 
to our hearts a helpless humanity, and 
“Petty-Zou,” in her Westminster slum, 
with her group of garrulous neighbors and 
worshiping children, will win her way, 
and that of her maker—who is in many 
ways herself—into the hearts and homes 
of a vast body of readers who can. be 
touched emotionally where they do not 
bother to be impressed artistically. 


” 





*THE BEGGAR IN THE Heart. By Edith Rick- 
ert. Moffat, Yard & Co. 








A Thanksgiving Prayer 


By Edward H. S. Terry 


OD, we thank Thee: 
For the balmy breeze of bright springtime, 
And for the fragrant flowers in wood and field; 
For summer’s roses and the robin’s song, 


And for the glad, warm days and days of storm, 
For these, O God, we thank Thee! 


God, we thank Thee: 

For Thy kindly care throughout the year, 

And for Thy greatest blessings: Hope and Love; 
For strength to fight life’s battles day by day, 
And for the courage to go bravely on, 

For these, O God, we thank Thee! 


God, we thank Thee: 

For the quiet hours of peaceful sleep, 

And tor the busy hours of earnest toil ; 

For pain and joy; for faith.and good in all, 
And for the trees and sunshine, sky and hills, 
For these, O God, we thank Thee! 


God, we thank Thee: 

For the season’s yield of luscious fruits, 

And for the new things that we’ve learned each day ; 
For helping us to crush all inward strife, 

And teaching us to help our fellow men, 

For these, O God, we thank Thee! 


God, we thank Thee: 

For the friends that have been true to us, 
And for grim fears that we have put behind ; 
For larger minds not bound by prejudice 

Or ancient customs now grown obsolete, 
For these, O God, we thank Thee! 


God, we thank Thee: 

For the years before us—yet to use— 
Each for a nobler act and greater deed ; 
For Evolution, Science, Art divine, 
And for the Literature of many lands, 
For these, O God, we thank Thee! 
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The Coming Season in 


Grand Opera 


By Joseph M. Rogers 


HE grand opera program for 
Philadelphia this year is by 
far the. longest on record, 
much longer than the unprece- 
dented schedule of last year. 

Not only is the number of performances 
to be increased by more than fifty per 
cent., but an unusual number of novelties 
are promised by Mr. Hammerstein at 
the Philadelphia Opera House and by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company at the 
Academy of Music. 

At the Academy of Music there will be 
twenty-five regular performances, and pos- 
sibly some more of lighter French opera. 
Mr. Hammerstein will give eighty per- 
formances of grand opera and forty of 
French opera, with probably some extra 
performances, as was the case last year. 
Both organizations offer new singers in 
addition to the artists who have already 
made reputations. Also, both houses will 
be reinforced with more musicians, a 
larger chorus, and various new accessories. 

Mr. Hammerstein has added a number 
of boxes to his opera house, and has sold 
every one of them for the entire season; 
so that from a social standpoint the out- 
look is excellent. The advance sale of 
season seats is also far in excess of last 
year, indicating that the attendance in 
1908 was due not merely to novelty nor to 
the passing fad of an hour. Grand opera 
as an institution has come to stay, and it 
would appear that Mr. Hammerstein 


arrived at the “right psychological mo- 
ment,” for there have been many infiuences 
in the last ten years bearing on musical 
culture which have prepared the people for 
his coming. 

The new operas promised at the Phila- 
delphia Opera House are of unusual inter- 





est. First in importance, from one point 
of view, is Richard Strauss’ “Elektra,” 
which has been produced in Germany and 
there caused a furore. By some it is 
looked upon simply as an aggregation of 
impossible cacophony, while others hold 
that it is the latest and almost the last word 
in musical composition. It differs from 
all other operas which have been staged in 
that it is labeled as wholly “intellectual” 
and is devoid of melody, or as much so 
#$ is possible with musical instruments. 
But it is scientifically constructed on a 
definite plan along the strictest canons of 
the new school of composition headed and 
dominated by Mr. Strauss. In a subse- 
quent number of THE Book NeEws 
MONTHLY we hope to describe and analyze 
this opera. 

Another novelty will be Massenet’s 
‘“‘Herodiade,” an opera on the same general 
theme as “Salome,” but in this case, Herod, 
instead of being a drunken lout, is the hero 
of the opera, who sings tenor. There will 
be given also “Sapho,” being Daudet’s 
well-known story in operatic form; 
“Feuersngth,” also by Richard Strauss; 
“Cendrillon,: the Violin Maker of Cre- 
mona ;” “Zaza,” based on the play in which 
Mrs. Carter made such a success; and the 
American opera “Natoma,” of which 
inuch is expected. This last, on its musical 
side, is the work of Victor Herbert, who 
was born in Ireland, educated in Germany, 
but whose maturer years have been spent 
in this country, where all his important 
compositions have been first produced. 
The scene of the opera is in Lower Cali- 
fornia before American occupation. 
Natoma is an Indian maiden, and the other 
characters are largely Spanish. One gets 
an idea from the announcements that this 
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story is something like Ramona, by Helen 
Hunt Jackson, which was one of the reign- 
ing literary sensations a generation ago. 

All the principal operas on last year’s 
list will be given again, and the list of sing- 
ers is practically the same, with some addi- 
tions to the regular corps, and a wholly 
new organization for the French operas, 
which are to be given two evenings a week. 
The works will be for the most part en- 
tirely new, and they will be given accord- 
ing to the popularity which they achieve, 
and hence there will be no season sale. 

There will be the added feature of three 
Wagner operas in French, “Lohengrin,” 
“Tannhaeuser” and  “Meistersinger.” 
Meyerbeer’s “Prophete” will be sung. It 
has already been given in the “educational 
season” in New York, and has made a 
great success. The cathedral scene in this 
opera is one of the greatest achievements 
of stage mechanics that has been accom- 
plished in America. 

The leading sopranos this year will be 
Tetrazzini, Mary Garden, Cavaliere; the 





contraltos, Gerville-Reache and _ Doria; 
tenors, Zenatello, Constantino, Carsa and 
Dalmores; with Renaud, Gilibert, Sam- 
marco, Scott and others as baritones and 
bassos. There will be additions during the 
season, while most of the singers in French 
will be wholly new and are selected from 
the leading opera houses of France and 
Belgium. 

The Metropolitan program is also elab- 
orate, but as the performances in this city 
are limited and the productions at this 
writing not announced, it is impossible to 
speak with so much detail. Caruso and 
Ponci, Farrar and Fremstadt, Scotti and 
a long list of old favorites, will be heard 
again, and some new operas are promised, 
but just which will be given in Philadel- 
phia is not as yet determined. 

It is noteworthy in this connection that 
the grand opera fever is spreading. Bos- 
ton has just completed its new Grand 
Opera House. Hammerstein is preparing 
te build in Brooklyn and Chicago. The 
season at Baltimore by the Metropolitan 


‘‘It is Very Deep and Very Beautiful ’’ 


From Pelleas and Melisande 
Courtesy of T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
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will be longer than usual, and the Music 
Hall has been made over for the purpose. 
Chicago will have two seasons, while 
smaller cities are to get their first taste of 
grand opera on an adequate scale. 

It is a mistake to suppose that a furore 
over grand opera is something new to 
Philadelphia. During the nineteenth cen- 
tury practically every important opera that 
was composed was heard in this city, and 
most of the world’s greatest artists 
assisted. About the middle of the century 
the performances in the Quaker City by 
the Havana Company were on an adequate 
scale for the time, and the people had such 
a love for Italian opera, and especially for 
the works of Verdi, that the Academy of 
Music was the result. Here for many 


years grand opera was given every night 
or so during the season until about 1879. 
Since then its history has been erratic. 
There have been many artistic successes, 
aiong with many financial failures. For 
years, up to the appearance of Mr. Ham- 
merstein, grand opera seasons were se- 
cured only by guaranteeing financial results 
to the Metropolitan Company, although 
Mr. Hinrichs gave several successful sea- 
sons at the Grand Opera House and a 
rather disastrous one at the Academy, 
while Walter Damrosch and Mr. Ellis gave 
seasons which were not patronized as be- 
fitted their artistic merit. The experi- 
mental period, however, seems to have 
ended, and the institution is now secure. 


Swinburne 
By Herman Scheffauer 


HOU wast the gift of Hellas unto us, 
Her dower to this iron bride of Time, 
Gage that the sea-born Cyprian glorious 
Might yet know laud and sacrifice in rhyme. 
Thy lips were kindled with her altar-coals, 
Red with her quenchless kisses and her wine; 
Thy songs were roses smoldering on her shrine, — 
Pindaric staves to goad our ashen souls. 


Far from the wolfish fever of our days, 
Priest of heroic passicn, in thy grove 

Thou held’st a tryst with Death as with that Queen 
Who found her ancient lovers in thy love. 

No trammels of the grieving creeds, no chains 
Fettered thy lyre’s triumphant golden strings— 
Whose music, like a wind that frees yet clings, 

Woke tempests in our cloistered hearts and veins. 


Yet they that lent thee, call thee back once more, 
Chanter of Venus throned, bard of the sea, 

The myrtles on thy brows with Death are hoar ; 
Earth’s temples ring with immortality. 

Now are the ghosts of Hellas glad at last, 
As she is glad, Mother of Love and Flow’rs,— 
And, io!—these wreaths, for rapture that is ours, 

Hung on the worshiped marbles of the Past. 


- 
- 
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New Books on the Hudson 
N connection with the recent Hudson- 
Fulton celebration in New York, 
there were two books of more than 
passing interest published each taking 
up the Hudson River. The Hudson 
is one of the most beautiful rivers in the 
world; its views are far-famed for their 
natural charms. Therefore, Clifton John- 
son’s Picturesque Hudson, illustrated from 
photographs made by Mr. Johnson himself, 


Frances Little 
Author of The Lady of the Decoration and Little 
Sister Snow. This is the first portrait to be 
published of this author, who in private 
life is Mrs. Macaulay, an aunt of 
Alice Hegan Rice 


has much of interest in it for both the 
reader who knows the Hudson and the 
one who only looks forward to knowing it. 
Rather different in character and unique 
for its typographical excellence, as well as 


important for the value of its information, 
is The Palisades of the Hudson, by Arthur 
C. Mack. ‘This peculiar rock formation, 
which adds so much to the beauty of the 
Hudson banks, has never had its story told 
with any fulness. Mr. Mack does more 
than describe it; he goes into the study of 
its geology; he considers its historic and 
literary associations; and he brings to- 
gether in a handsome, if slender, volume 
ali the main facts and points of interest 
that appertain to the Palisades. He knows 
every foot of the ground, and loves it, 
loving also the history that belongs to it 
and taking a pride in the fact that it has 
been preserved for the enjoyment of the 
many. The pictures in the book are half- 


tones in sepia, done from photographs, and 
they are artistic as much as they are illu- 
minating. 


The Source of ‘‘ The Seats of the Mighty ’’? 


In a book recently printed for private 
circulation, Mr. Benjamin Matthias Nead 
looks into the sources of some well-known 
books of fiction and dwells especially upon 
a certain work, The Memoirs of Stobo, as 
being the real but unacknowledged source 
of Sir Gilbert Parker’s Seats of the 
Mighty. The claim is based on a series 
of parallel passages, a very interesting 
piece of comparison. 

Mr. Nead does not undertake his task 
in a censorious spirit. He finds more in 
Sir Gilbert's work than a mere echo of 
Stobo, and he recalls Shakespeare’s favor- 
ite method of reconstructing old plays or 
making use of earlier stories. At the same 
time he thinks it would have added some 
thing to the general interest of The Seats 
of the Mighty, and would, on the whole, 
have been a creditable proceeding on the 
part of the author, to have made mention 
of The Memoirs of Stobo in a preface. 

A manuscript copy of The Memoms 
preserved in the British Museum, and 
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Madison Cawein 


Author of The Giant and the Star, just published. The room is Mr. Cawein’s study, in his 
home at Louisville, Kentucky 


Neville B. Craig published a book, based 
on a copy of this manuscript, in Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, in 1854. It was this little 
book by Craig that first called Mr. Nead’s 
attention to the similarity of events and 
characters that apparently exists in Major 
Stobo’s Memoirs and Sir Gilbert Parker's 
novel. 


4 New Bell Book 


_ The Reilly & Britton Company are issu- 
ing a new story by Harold Bell Wright, 
author of The Shepherd of the Hills. The 
new book will be entitled The Calling of 
Dan Matthews, and it is another of those 
homely, wholesome tales for which Mr. 
Wright is known. 


Mrs. Fairbanks and a Thackeray Book 

A dainty new book for Christmas time 
Is The Sense and Sentiment of Thackeray. 
This is the first book of Mrs. Charles 
Mason Fairbanks, wife of the well-known 


journalist who has served as editor on 
both the New York “Sun” and the Balti- 
more “Sun.” Mrs. Fairbanks is a Chi- 
cagoan by birth, but she has lived for many 
years in Brooklyn. Her education was 
obtained largely in Philadelphia, where she 
attended the Eildon, now the Ogontz, 
Seminary. 


Little, Brown & Co. Move fo Beacon Hill 

It gave the editor great pleasure some 
weeks ago to visit the new quarters of 
Little, Brown & Co., in Boston. The his- 
tory of this firm of publishers is full of 
interesting facts. 

Charles C. Little and James Brown, 
from whom the present firm derives its 
name, succeeded Hilliard, Gray & Co., of 
which firm Mr. Little was a member, in 
1837. The building which they so long 
occupied at 254 Washington Street, the 
second on the site, was erected by Harvard 
College in 1857. In the early forties the 
noted book firm of Philljps & Sampson, of 
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Some of these houses no longer exist, 
and others have one by one departed from 
the old book center and transferred their 
business to other localities, so that this 
vicinity is no longer distinguished, as it 
once was, as the book section of Boston. lica 

In their turn yielding to the necessity of Pla 
obtaining adequate accommodations for I 
their large and constantly increasing pub- Co. 
lishing business, and separate offices for thei 
its various departments, Little, Brown & buil 
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Beacon Hill is now a favorite locality tor bookeas 
publishers and booksellers. A few doors booksto 
from Little, Brown & Co.’s new quarters 
are Ginn & Co., the large educational pub- 
lishers, while the Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany is situated a short distance away, 


which William Lee was at one time a part- 
ner, occupied the second floor over Little, 
Brown & Co.’s store. Nearly opposite, at 
the corner of School Street, was for many 
years the famous house of Ticknor & 
Fields, and a few doors south of them 
T. O. H. Perry Burnham had his noted 
antiquarian bookstore. 

At one time, two doors from Little, 
Brown & Co., were E. P. Dutton & Co., 
who afterward removed their business to 


The New Home of Little, Brown & Co. 


Beacon Hill, Boston 


New York. Other noted houses in the 
neighborhood were Lee & Shepard, Crosby 
& Nichols, A. Williams & Co.—who occu- 
pied the “old corner,” at one time Ticknor 
& Fields’ store—Gould & Lincoln, 
Crocker & Brewster, and Munroe & Fran- 
cis. Cornhill, near by, fairly swarmed with 


bookshops. 
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Park Street. The American Unitarian 
Association, the Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society, and Small, 
Maynard & Co. are all located on Beacon 
Street, while the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society has moved to Ashburton 
Place, near by. 

In their new quarters Little, Brown & 
Co. have ample facilities for conducting 
their constantly increasing business. The 
building, known as the Cabot House, was 
originally a dwelling-house of the best sort, 
erected at a period when Beacon Hill rep- 
resented the acme of Boston’s wealth and 
culture. So large and high-studded are 
the rooms that they are admirabiy adapted 
for office uses, and practically no change 
was made in their plan. Thus, the beauti- 
fully carved woodwork, the imported 
marble fireplaces, the tapestried walls, have 
been retained in all their original beauty ; 
while such rooms as required renovat- 
ing have been treated with a careful 
regard to the maintenance of harmony in 
color and general effect. From their large 
stock of original illustrations, Little, 
Brown & Company have selected a fine 
assortment of pictures, and the walls are 
hung with representative works of the 
leading illustrators of the day. Asa result, 
the five floors devoted to office uses, 
are not only remarkably well equipped for 
the firm’s purposes, but are, in addition, 
unusually attractive. 

Little, Brown & Co. is the oldest pub- 
lishing firm in America, their early busi- 
ness having been devoted to the produc- 
tion of law books. In the course of the 
years, however, they have extended their 
interests, until now their publications cover 
every department of literature. 

In the Beacon Street building they have 
acquired ‘‘atmosphere.” that most neces- 
sary adjunct to the life literary. One’s 
impression upon entering the place is of a 
magnificently equipped residence. There 
Is personality in the artistic arrangement, 
in the decorations and in the furnishings. 
The business element is submerged; in 
many of the rooms it is totally absent. The 
bookcases are numerous and roomy ; the 
bookstore room is like a rarely beautiful 
library. 

From the front windows one looks out 
over the Boston Common—an inspiring 
view—and the intellectuality that has ever 


pervaded Beacon Hill makes _ itself 
poignantly felt in these surroundings. 

it is good to know that there are busi- 
ness firms who can minimize the demands 
of a rampant commercialism to an appre- 
ciation for the artistic in life and letters, 


and no one who goes into the building of 





‘* Veranda Cottage ’’ 


The house of Frederic S. Isham at Goderich, Canada. 
Mr. Isham, author of Half a Chance, is a great 
traveler, but he sometimes settles down. 

His present abode is on a bluff, one 
hundred and twenty-five feet 
high, overlooking Lake 
Huron 


Little, Brown & Co. will fail to realize 
the significance of this triumph over 
materialism. 


The Authors of ‘‘ Tract Number 3377 ’’ 


In Tract Number 3377 George H. Hig- 
gins and Margaret Higgins Haffey, the 
authors, have certainly “struck oil,” as did 
the manly young hero of the tale, Ashton 
Walbridge. 

The book, as this hint would suggest, i 
a romance of the oil fields, and has a 
unique history. The original author, 
George H. Higgins, a prominent lawyer of 
Pennsylvania, had completed thirty chap- 
ters of the story, when he was stricken 
with fatal illness. After his death his 
manuscript lay neglected and forgotten for 
three years, until his sister, Mrs. Margaret 
Higgins Haffey, discovered it among some 
of her brother’s papers. Mrs. Haffey was 
at once struck with the merit of the work, 
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Herman Scheffauer 


Mr. Scheffauer is to have a romance, Niagra 
After a photograph by Arnold Guethe 


and decided to supply the chapters needed 
for its completion. 

Of herself Mrs. Haffey writes interest- 
ingly, but modestly, saying, among other 
things: “I have never done anything start- 
ling or wonderful, but have tried to keep 
on the sunny side of the street and walk 
with my eyes open and ready to do the 
work one always finds along the way.” 


Mr. Scheffauer's Romance 


Mr. Herman Scheffauer has just com- 
pleted a romance, what he describes as a 
“world-romance,” a tale of three American 
generations. Its title is Niagara, and it is 
dedicated to Gertrude Atherton. 


Arthur Rackham 


Last year one of the most attractive 
books of the Christmas season was .4 Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, with Mr. Arthur 


Rackham’s fantastic, delightful _ illustra- 
tions. This year the Rackham book is 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

Arthur Rackham lives in London. His 
father was a Marshal to the Admiralty. 
His wife is Irish and an artist, too. From 
the time he was an infant he drew for his 
own and others’ amusement. At the very 
first he showed a preference for fairy 
tales and the fantastic work he now does 
so successfully. It was not, however, until 
he was twenty-five, and had worked seven 
years in an insurance office, that he was 
able to take up art as a profession. What 
education he has had in his profession he 
got in the evenings after business hours. 
All of his spare time he spent sketching 
from Nature, particularly landscape and 
animal studies. At this time and later he 
had the good fortune to be associated with 
many interesting artists: Ricketts, Shat- 


non, Raven Hill, and Townsend of 
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“Punch.” Ail of these artists were at the 
Lambeth School of Art together. He 
spent soon after much time with Hartick 
and Edmund Sullivan and Greiffenhagen. 
He was in those days very fond of the 
work of Meugel and especially of Steinlen 
in the “Gil Blas Illustrie.” 

In the early nineties he was on the staff 
of “Pall Mall and Westminster Budgets” 





Louis V. Ledoux 


Author of Yzdra, reviewed in this number 


(a weekly journal), and did a great 
amount of journalistic illustration, includ- 
ing political cartooning. Afterward, as a 
free lance, he did all manner of black and 
white work, congenial and otherwise, but 
he was always able to do a little that he 
felt was his own special line; for instance, 
his work for the children’s magazine, 
“Little Folks,” for which he drew regu- 
larly for years. He has worked for most 
of the English magazines and journals— 
including “Punch,” the “Graphic,” the 
usketch,” “Pall Mall Magazine,” and for 
St. Nicholas” and “Scribner's” once or 
twice, and many foreign ones. He has 
illustrated numbers of books, Since his 


election to membership in the Royal Water 
Color Society, in 1902, he has exhibited 
regularly, there and elsewhere—including 
the Royal Academy, Salon des Humoristes 
in Paris (gold medal), Barcelona, Venice, 
St. Louis and many other places at home 
and abroad. 

Mr. Rackham plays hard during leisure 
moments—lawn tennis, golf, fishing, 
cycling, and gardening. He travels abroad 
and sketches; he enjoys music and the 
opera, and is a member of the Langham 
Sketch Club, the Art Workers’ Guild, Arts 
Club, and other clubs and societies. More- 
over, he has a daughter of eighteen 
months who, he declares, takes up as much 
of his time as all his art put together. 








H. B. Marriott Watson 


H. B. Marriott Watson is an author 
who served his novitiate as a journalist, 
first in the rank and later as an assistant 
editor of “Black and White” and the “Pall 
Mall Magazine.” 





Thomas Dixon, Jr. 


Duck-hunting in Virginia. Mr. Dixon's new novel, 
Comrades, was recently published 


For a long time he dealt exclusively with 
the romantic period of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and a modern novel is a new depart- 
ure. In The Castle by the Sea, however, 
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H. B. Marriott Watson 
Author of The Castle by the Sea 


he has proved that he is an admirable in- 
terpreter of twentieth-century conditions 
and characters. ‘The “castle” is romantic- 
ally situated on the Cornish coast, and the 
characters employ a motor to excellent 
advantage. 

Mr. Watson will be best remembered in 
America as the author of MHurricane 
Island, The Privateer, and a round dozen 
of similar stories. He has also collaborated 
with Mr. J. M. Barrie in play-writing. 


Halliwell Sutcliffe 


Halliwell Sutcliffe, author of Mistress 
Barbara, Benedict in Arcady, Priscilla of 
the Good Intent, etc., is an Englishman, 
thirty-nine years old, who has devoted 
himself entirely to literary work since 
1893. He has lived in London a little since 
then, but has spent most of his time in the 
country. He is particularly fond of depict- 
ing the moors and fells of West Yorkshire, 
and has a keen and intuitive knowledge of 
moor folk and their ways, which: is evi- 
denced in all of his serious work. 

His keen joy in the beauty of the wind- 
swept moors and the upland fells reflects 
itself in delightful descriptions of the 
scenic environment. Through long years 


Halliwell Sutcliffe 
Author of Priscilla of the Good Intent 


Eliza C. Hall 
Author of The Land of Long Ago 


of careful observation, he has come to 
understand the nature of the.moor people 
and their childlike acceptance of the en- 
folding power of mother Nature. Thus, 
his characters are invariably true to life, 
and his backgrounds are faithfully copied 
from nature. 

Priscilla of the Good Intent is his newest 
book. It is a story of fine, high human 
purposes, livened with humor, and bright- 
ened with glowing glimpses of a beautiful 
country setting. 


Mr. Howells’ Health Improving 


We are glad to know that the word 
which comes from Mr. William Dean 
Howells is to the effect that he is once 
more enjoying good health, and is again 
writing. Some new manuscript, his pub- 
lishers report, has recently been received, 
and Mr. Howells is preparing to return to 
England after a short stay at Carlsbad. 


Rosa N. Carey’s Last Book 

Rosa N. Carey’s new novel was com- 
pleted just prior to her death. Miss Carey 
began to write in 1863, and since that time 
has completed some forty novels. The 
new book is The Key of the Unknown. 
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The Modern Readers’ Chart 


Prepared by Elizabeth Carpenter 
A. D. 1800-1900 


HE nineteenth century opened 
with two great nations in tu- 
mult and all Europe at war. 
Napoleon sonaparte, as 
Thackeray complained, ‘did 

not stick to his party,’ and the ambitions 
of “the little Corsican soldier” embroiled 
France more deeply than ever with the 
monarchical world around her. ‘The final 
result was a new despotism worse than 
that of the Bourbons. 

England released America with such 
bad grace that the War of 1812 was neces- 
sary to complete the victories of the Revo- 
lution. The ultimate collapse of Napoleon ; 
the readjustment of several European 
crowns ; and the accession of Louis XVIII 
in France, restored some sort of order for 
a time; but Democracy was bubbling in 
the mind of the modern man, and natu- 
tally, the entire century tells of nothing so 
much as the persistent and recurring at- 
tempts at freedom—political, religious and 
personal. 

Reform, rearrangement, readjustment— 
the times teemed with change. In France, 
the battle waged again with alternating 
kings and presidents until as late as 1870, 
when the Third Republic was actually 
assured. In Spain, the two intervals of 
democracy passed by to leave Alfonso XII 
tstablished and monarchy once more 


secure. In Germany, the separate States 
united, parted, and united again, until in 


time the great struggle for precedence 
arose between Austria and Prussia, and 
Austria’s king became the head of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, while Prus- 
sia attained the honor of the head of the 
German Empire. In Italy, the feud be- 
tween North and South, with the Papal 
States between, raged all along the line, 
until, at last, Garibaldi, Mazzini, Count 
Cavour and Victor Emmanuel led the way 
to unification and, after an interval of 
eleven hundred and eighty-three years, 
Italy again, in 1861, had an established 
king. 

The Pope, protesting against the author- 
ity of the political sovereign, became the 
voluntary “Prisoner of the Vatican,” but 
the long, beneficent life of Leo XIII healed 
many wounds and showed the path toward 
ultimate peace. 

In Russia, the road to liberty was rudely 
blocked by the assassination of the good 
Czar Alexander II, in 1881, but even 
there the serfs were freed in 1861 and 
governmental upheavals paved the way 
for the approaching constitution. 

In the United States, the “Great Ex- 
periment,” as Mr. Bryce called it, was put 
upon serious trial. During the century 
the two great political parties divided the 
responsibilities about equally between 
them; and although the differing views of 
North and South came to the clash of civil 
war, the outcome was renewed unity and 
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the result of peace an almost unprecedented 
prosperity. 

Thus politically our world strode far 
forward in this nineteenth century, but this 
was perhaps the least important success. 
Democracy in any form must always mean 


Rulers 


England. 
George III and IV, William IV, 
1760-1837. 
Victoria, 1837-1901. 
France. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, 1802-1815. 
Louis XVIII, Charles X, 1815-1830. 
Louis-Philippe, 1830-1847. 
Second Republic, 1847. 
Louis Napoleon, 1848-1870. 
Third Republic, 1870: 7 Presidents. 
Germany. 
Francis I, Emperor, 1792-1806. 
William I, Emperor, 1871-1888. 
Frederick III. 
William II, Emperor, 1888- 
Italy. 
Victor Emmanuel II, 1861-1878. 
Humbert, 1878-1900. 
- Russia. 
Alexander I, 1801-1825. 
Nicholas I, 1825-1855. 
Alexander II, 1855-1881. 
Alexander III, 1881-1894. 
Nicholas II, 1894- 
Spain. 
Charles IV, 1799-1808. 
Joseph Bonaparte, 1808-1814. 
Ferdinand VII, 1814-1833. 
Isabella II, 1833-1863. 
Republics, 1863-70; 1873-75. 
Alfonso XII, 1875-1885. 
Alfonso XIII, 1885- 
United States. 
Presidents: John Adams, 1797-1801. 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 1801-25. 
Adams, Jackson, Van Buren, 1825-41. 
Harrison, Tyler, Polk, Taylor, 1841- 
1850. 
Fillmore, Pierce, Buchanan, 1850-61. 
Lincoln, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, 
1861-1881. 
Arthur, Cleveland, Harrison, 1881-93. 
Cleveland, McKinley, Roosevelt, 


1893-1901. 


some thought, some self-reliance, some in- 
dividual effort, and in these three great 
forces of the human spirit the century was 
supreme. 

in philosophy, in religion, in ethics, in 
literature and in science, profound leaders 


Events 


The Code Napoléon, 1802. 
Louisiana Purchase, 1803. 
Railway locomotives, 1804. 

War with Tripoli (U. S.), 1805. 
Confederation of the Rhine, 1806. 
“Clermont” on the Hudson, 1807. 
War of 18i2, 1812-1815. 
Moscow burned, 1812. 

Battle of Waterloo, 1815. 

“The Holy Alliance,” 1815.” 
“The Zollverein,” 1828. 

The Reform Bill (Eng.), 1832. 
First human photograph, 1840. 
Morse telegraph used, 1844. 
Metal sewing machines, 1846. 
Mexican War, 1845-1848. 
National Assembly (Ger.), 1848. 
The “Coup d’Etat” (Fr.), 1851. 
Turco-Russian War, 1851. 
Crimean War, 1854-1856. 

Siege of Sebastopol, 1854-1855. 
Sepoy Rebellion, 1857-1858. 
Treaty of Villafranca, 1859. 
Russia abolishes slavery, 1861. 
Civil War in U. S., 1861-1865. 
Austro-Prussian War, 1866. 
Franco-Prussian War, 1870-1871. 
Congress at Berlin, 1871. 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
Russo-Turkish War, 1877. 
Telephones used, 1876. 

Afghan War (Eng.), 1879. 
Standard time fixed, 1883. 

Dom Pedro exiled, 1888. 

Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, 1888. 
The World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. 
“Roentgen Rays,” 1895. 
Chinese-Japanese War, 1894. 
Cuban-Spanish-American War, 1898. 
Empress Elizabeth assassinated, 1898. 
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remoulded the opinions of the thinking 
world. Exact calculation and _ correct 
testimony superseded the earlier, less 


minute investigations, and the great Eng- 
lish group of Darwin, Huxley, Spencer 
and Tyndale found master minds in every 
land to match and improve upon their stir- 
ring assertions and conclusions. 





Celebrities 


Alexander Hamilton, 1757-1804. 
Lord Nelson, 1758-1805. 

Charles J. Fox, 1749-1806. 
Warren Hastings, 1732-1818. 
James Watt, 736-1819. 

Sir William Herschel, 1738-1822. 
Eli Whitney, 1765-1825. 

Simon Bolivar, 1783-1830. 
William Wilberforce, 1759-1833. 
Alex. S. Pushkia, 1799-1837. 
Prince Talleyrand, 1754-1838. 
Daniel O’Connell, 1775-1847. 
Mehemet Ali, 1769-1849. 

John C. Cathoun, 1782-1850. 
Henry Clay, 1777-1852. 

Daniel Webster, 1782-1852. 
Duke of Wellington, 1769-1852. 
Pierre Jean Béranger, 1780-1857. 
“Rachel,” 1821-1858. 

Prince Metternich, 1773-1859. 
Count Cavour, 1810-1861. 

Sir C. Campbell, 1792-1863. 
Emperor Maximilian, 1832-1867. 
Horace Greeley, 1811-1872. 
Mazzini, 1808-1872. 

Garibaldi, 1807-1882. 

Gambetta, 1838-1882. 

Charles Darwin, 1809-1882. 
Richard Wagner, 1813-1883. 
Abbé Franz Liszt, 1811-1886. 
Count von Moltke, 1800-1891. 

C. S. Parnell, 1846-1891. 
Thomas Huxley, 1825-1895. 
James G. Blaine, 1830-1893. 
Prince Bismarck, 1815-1898. 
William Ewart Gladstone, 1809-1898. 
Rosa Bonheur, 1822-1899. 

Count von Caprivi, 1831-1899. 
Robert Ingersoll, 1833-1899. 








In literature the list is so long that it 
is impossible to do more than generalize, 
hut great poems were written, great books 
appeared and great thoughts were penned 
which added to the sum total of earlier 
years a rich and stimulating increase. The 
novel took on new dignity, and as it grew 
apace it developed into an ethical and even 
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Emanuel Kant, 1724-1804. 
Schiller, 1759-1805. 
Haydn, T. Paine, d. 1809. 
Saint Pierre, 1737-1814. 
J. Austen, Mme. de Staél, d. 1817. 
Keats, Shelley, d. 1821, 1822. 

Richter, 1763-1825. 

Laplace, Beethoven, Pestalozzi, d. 1827. 
Scott, Goethe, d. 1832. 

Hannah More, 1745-1833. 

Coleridge, 1772-1834. 

Mendelssohn, 1809-1847. 

Poe, M. Edgeworth, d. 1849. 

M. Fuller, Wordsworth, Balzac, d. 1850. 
Cooper, T. Moore, d. 1851, 1852. 

C. Bronté, Heine, d. 1855, 1856. 

De Musset, A.-Comte, Sue, d. 1857. 
Irving, Hunt, De Quincey, d. 1859. 
Macaulay, Prescott, d. 1859. 
Schopenhauer, 1788-1860. 

Mrs. Browning, 1809-1861. 

Thoreau, Buckle, d. 1862. 

Thackeray, Grimm, d. 1863. 
Hawthorne, Landor, d. 1864. 
Lamartine, Sainte-Beuve, d. 1869. 
Dickens, Dumas, d. 1870. 

Lord Lytton, 1805-1873. 

G. Sand, H. Martineau, d. 1876. 
George Eliot, 1819-1880. 

Beaconsfield, Amiel, d. 1881. 

Carlyle, Lanier, d. 1881. 

Rossetti, Longfellow, Emerson, d. 1882. 
H. H. Jackson, 1835-1885. 

Hugo, d. 1885. 

M. Arnold, 1888. 

Robert Browning, 1812-1889. 

Cardinal Newman, 1801-1890. 

Lowell, Bancroft, d. 1891. 

Tennyson, Whittier, Whitman, d. 1892 
Holmes, Froude, Stevenson, d. 1894. 
Huxley, E. Field, d. 1895. 

Mrs. Stowe, W. Morris, d. 1896. 
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a philosophical force, which invested fic- 
tion with new dignities and put upon it 
new responsibilities. 

Art was still unable to re-create the 
splendors of the High Renaissance, but its 
new-found followers kept well alive the 
spirit of beauty and of grace, while the 
significance of the motive deepened and 
broadened with the evolving complications 
of the later civilization. Music had its 
triumph, its golden era, and perhaps it 
alone is able adequately to express the in- 
tricate emotions of the complex modern 
man. 

But, outrivaling Science, Art and Music, 
Invention must claim first place in the 
annals of nineteenth century effort, since 
in no epoch of history which is known to 
the world of to-day has man achieved so 
many and such far-reaching results in the 
way of mechanicai inventions as are writ- 
ten down in the records of the eighteen- 
hundreds. Dr. McMaster writes of the 
United States at the close of the eighteenth 
century, “of the inventions and discoveries 
which abridge distance, which annihilate 
time, which extend commerce, which aid 
agriculture, which save labor, which trans- 
mit speech, which turn the darkness of 
night into the brilliancy of day, which 
alleviate pain, which destroy disease, which 
lighten even the infirmities of age, not one 
existed.” So much, and even more, must 
stand to the credit of awakened and dis- 
ciplined human intelligence. 

For the second product of freedom— 
self-reliance—it can be claimed without 
exaggeration that the nineteenth century 
was more honest, more liberal, more direct 
in its dealings, more tolerant and more 
fearless in its mental action, than any one 
of its respected ancestors. All these qual- 
ities are the children of self-reliance. In 
the most difficult field of religious develop- 
ment, the brave honesty, the direct sincer- 
ity, the unflinching testimony to truth as 
they saw it, the revision of the sacred 












records and the open sanction for all 
creeds and all questionings, proved beyond 
doubting that the bitter lessons of the 
past had had their effect and that the cruel 
miseries of the Middle Age were no longer 
possible to an enlightened posterity. 

One frowning shadow lies across the 
otherwise brilliant page, the specter of 
Middle Age materialism: the ghost of 
savage selfishness. Like the men of the 
Pagan Renaissance, in some respects, the 
inen of the modern day found this world 
so rich in treasure that its unblushing bril- 
liance flashed out more fascinating than 
any possible future reward. The result 
was the same, and a Machiavellian policy 
in the commercial world is the strange 
anomaly which confronts the student as he 
reckons up the moral, mental and ethical 
uplift apparent everywhere else. But old 
tyrannies linger long; old bigotries die 
hard, and old, old, barbaric selfishness is 
the last foe to handicap modern and moral- 
ized man. 

Happily “altruism” and not selfishness 
has been the real watchword of the latter- 
day world. In politics, arbitration treaties, 
The Hague Tribunal, peace conferences 
and friendly intervention have superseded 
the old “eye-for-an-eye” policy, and even 
in the midst of war the Red Cross minis- 
ters to friend and foe. In religion, the 
persecuted heretics of the older day are 
the respected fellow citizens of the gentler 
time; in literature, in art, in science, in 
philosophy, the eager worker is left in 
peace and the laborer usually is made 
worthy of his hire. The Inquisition, with 
its whole ugly brood, has been blotted out 
forever, and, perhaps, the last and great- 
est testimony to the kindly later age lies 
in the fact that in the nineteenth century 
the women of our world came to the fore 
and took place beside the men in business, 
in literature, in science and in art, and—ip 
some countries—in politics as well. 
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HE use of illustration is re- 
garded as an important ele- 
ment in popular preaching. 
Some clergymen have remark- 
able facility and ability in this 

line. The Art of Sermon Illustration, by 
H. Jeffs, has some helpful suggestions on 
this subject and also furnishes examples. 
It is not a volume of illustrations, how- 
ever, like those culled and gathered and 
recommended to preachers in past years. 
It treats rather of the importance and 
value of illustration in sermons, and lays 
down the principles which should govern 
the use of illustration. Then a few exam- 
ples are given, taken from clergymen who 
are supposed to be particularly happy in 
this line. (Fleming H. Revell Company. ) 


* * * 


There are a great many people who 
know very little about the way the Bible 
was made. They have a reverence for it, 
because they regard it as a sacred book. 
They read it after a fashion and get help 
from it, but they have almost no knowl- 
edge of its history. The Making of the 
English Bible, by Samuel McComb, is in- 
tended to familiarize Bible readers with 
the sources of the book, as we have it in 
English. It tells us nothing about the 
origin of the ancient manuscripts, but takes 
up only the English versions. It is gen- 
erally known that the Old Testament was 
written chiefly in Hebrew, and the New, 
in Greek. How do we come to have the 

k in our own English language? This 
Dr. McComb tells quite fully. He begins 
with the first translation by William Tyn- 
dale, who has been called “the father of 


the English Bible,” and then tells of 
others—that of Miles Coverdale, the 
Genevan Versicn, the Bishops’ Bible, 
the Roman Catholic, the Douay Bible, 
down to the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, when our King James Version 
was given to the English people—certainly 
one of the most wonderful events of Eng- 
lish history—and then the latest version, 
the Anglo-American revision. The purpose 
of the book is not to give the history of the 
Bible, details of which have been given 
in other publications, but rather to show 
how deep a debt the several English trans- 
lations owe to those which went before, 
and the contribution of each to the great 
final result. “Our Bible is the most catho- 
lic thing in all literature. Friend and foe 
alike have been pressed into its service. 
Men of every type of religious conviction 
have, directly or indirectly, left their mark 
upon its pages.” (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 
x * x 


The Socialized Church consists of ad- 
dresses delivered before the First National 
Conference of the Social World of Meth- 
cdism, in St. Louis, in the fall of 1908. 
The themes of this book are “The Church 
and Social Needs,” “Charity, Real and 
Spurious,” “The Church and Organized 
Charity,” “What Workingmen Might Rea- 
sonably Expect from the Church,” and 
other points of value and importance. The 
book will be particularly helpful to all who 


are interested in social economics. (Eaton 
& Mains.) 


* * * 


Dr. Charles Brown, in his little book, 
Lessons from the Cross, treats of the doc- 
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trine of Atonement—‘““The Purpose of the 
Cross,” “The Cross and the Sanctification 
of Believers,” “The Cross as Our Exam- 
ple,” and “The Victories of the Cross.” 
(Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


* * * 


“The King’s Business” was the keynote 
of one of the great evangelistic movements 
of recent years. An echo of this move- 
ment comes in a book, The King’s Great- 
est Business, by Paul J. Gilbert, with an 
Introduction by Charles M. Alexander. 
The “business” is the saving of men. Mr. 
Gilbert’s book presents the matter in a very 
earnest way. It is a strong appeal for 
personal work for individuals. Many inci- 
dents are given. Mr. Alexander com- 
mends the book and the writer. Those who 
are interested in the personal winning of 
men will be helped by the experiences 
which Mr. Gilbert relates. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company. ) 


* 2K * 


Dr. Dwight Edwards Marvin writes op- 
timistically concerning Christianity in his 


Two closely printed volumes, aggregat- 
ing nearly eight hundred pages on the his- 
tory of Christianity in Japan, come from 
the competent pen of Dr. Otis Cary, of 
the American Board of Foreign Missions. 
Dr. Cary writes out of a residence of more 
than thirty years in the Land of the Rising 
Sun, and his work may be said to stand 
alone in completeness and scholarly sense. 

The first volume is given up to the his- 
tory of Roman Catholic and Greek Ortho- 
dox missions, and the second to all Prot- 
estant missions in Japan. Most persons 
will be surprised to know that Christian- 
ity was introduced into the islands by 
Xavier in. 1548—although Columbus ap- 
pears to have had the zeal to carry the 
Gospel there a half-century earlier. Dr. 
Cary’s story of the development of the 
Catholic missions is interesting and valua- 
ble to Protestants as well as to Catholics— 
even though perhaps too full of detail for 
the ordinary reader. But it shows the 





*A History oF CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. By 
Otis Cary. 


F. H. Revell Company. 
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little book—The Church and Her Proph- 
ets. ‘This is not a book on the. prophets 
of the Bible, but on the prophets of the 
Church in the present day. The writer 
dwells on the strength of the Church in all 
its branches, declaring that the opportuni- 
ties and necessities of the age demand 
an aggressiveness and skill of leader- 
ship they have not required since the days 
of Christ. He refers to the forces of self- 
ishness and greed which threaten all forms 
of beneficent activity. The disturbed con- 
dition of church life, the inactivity of many 
church members, and the separation of 
multitudes of people from religious sery- 
ices, he regards as serious difficulties. The 
little book is an appeal to the Church for 
new earnestness and better devotion. 
“Everywhere,” he says, “there is a demand 
for ministers who are something more 
than mere public speakers on religious 
themes, something more than mere organ- 
izers, entertainers or house-to-house visit- 
ors. The people want men who have a 
real message, a real God, whose presence 
they realize and whose word they preach.” 
(Broadway Publishing Company.) 





Christianity in Japan* 


growth of the Church in Japan in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, the fierce 
opposition to it and edicts against it, the 
persecution of Christians, even to their 
supposed extirpation in the early eight- 
eenth century, and finally the revival in 
the middle of the nineteenth, to be fol- 
lowed again by persecution, and again by 
revival. All this of the Roman Church. 
The Greeks did not enter until 1861. 
The Protestant missions were begun 
just fifty years ago by the American Epis 
copal Church—the publication of the pres- 
ent work being commemorative of the 
event. Naturally such a book is more of 
a chronicle than a work of pictorial de 
scription. Its chief value is therefore as 
a book of reference. Nevertheless, the 
serious reader may find portions of rare 
interest. Among these is the “Story of 
the Evil Doctrine,” or the argument 
against Christianity—Catholic and Prot 
estant. The argument lays stress upon the 
inconsistency of Christians and also the 
supposed disparagement of national loy- 
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alty and filial piety by the teachings of 
Jesus. Unitarians will find here also the 
Japanese criticism that Unitarianism is 
hostile to other Christian bodies, that it is 
philosophical rather than religious, and in 
strong sympathy with Buddhism, etc. The 
account of Christian influences during the 
Russo-Japanese War is of particular in- 
terest, because it gives us in condensed 
form an authoritative statement of those 
things of which we all read much and 


heard much during the war and immedi- 
ately after it. : 
These two meaty volumes ought to find 
a place in every historical, sociological and 
religious library. They will be the books 
of reference, as well as of protracted 
study, for long years to come. Americans 
will be especially interested in the refer- 
ences to Perry and Harris and their times 
from a religious point of view. 
PatTreRsON DuBois. 


John Calvin and the American Republic 


In Commemoration of the Four Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of John Calvin, July 10, 1509 


By John Murdock MacInnis 


HIS year millions of people, all 
over the world, are celebrat- 
ing the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of John 
Calvin. 

The event ought to have more than a 
merely religious or sectarian interest; it is 
earnestly to be hoped that the revival of 
interest which an occasion of this kind 
gives rise to will result in redeeming the 
name of John Calvin from the restricted 
associations of the religious sects that fol- 
low his teachings, and that it will lead to 
a broader and more intelligent appreciation 
of the man as a statesman and as a con- 
structive philosopher. It is unfortunate 
that so many intelligent men and women 
should have come to think of this truly 
great man only in his connection with an 
exaggerated interpretation of a mere frag- 
ment of his theology, or with the unhappy 
circumstances of the death of Servetus. 

Something of the real magnitude of the 
man, and his influence upon the centuries, 
Is suggested by Professor Rudolf Ecukin, 
of the University of Jena, in his book on 
The Problem of Human Life, just pub- 
lished in this country by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. In writing of Calvin, 
Professor Ecukin says: 


Nowhere else was there so much effected 
toward elevating the Reformation into a world 
power; and although here, too, the church event- 

y took refuge in an orthodox creed, it was 
tom this branch of the Reformation that the 
mightiest impulses toward civic freedom and 
teedom of thought arose; and it was here that, 


out of the bosom of the Reformation, modern 
life won its way to independence, 

Even so bitter an enemy of Calvin's 
theology as Rousseau, appreciating some- 
thing of the bigness of the man, could 
write : 

Those who regard Calvin as a mere theologian 
are ill acquainted with the extent of his genius. 
The preparation of our wise edicts, in which he 
had a great part, does him as much honor as 
his “Institutes.” Whatever revolution Time may 
effect in our worship, while the love of country 
and liberty shall exist among us, the memory 
of that great man shall never cease to be blest. 


In the light of these statements I offer 
no apology to the readers of this magazine 
jor writing a word about Calvin as a great 
statesman, one whose influence had much 
to do with the formation of our own Re- 
public, and as a thinker whose clear and 
logical mind anticipated much of what is 
set forth in modern thought. 

We shall first think of him as a states- 
man whose conceptions and influence have 
been vital factors in determining the form 
of government finally adopted by this 
nation at its formation. 

It was his privilege to study law at one 
time under the famous jurist Alciatus, of 
Orléans. This fact, undoubtedly, had 
much to do with the development of that 
method of thought which resulted in a 
comprehensive grasp of the details of the 
government of the city of Geneva, and 
made it possible for him to save that city 
from anarchy, so that it became “for the 
modern world the impregnable fortress of 
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popular liberty, the fertile seed-plot of 
democracy.” 

The fundamental principle of Calvin’s 
philosophy of human government is found 
in his recognition of the fact that men are 
responsible to God in the matters of gov- 
ernment, as in all other relations of life. 
He taught most emphatically that no hu- 
man being has an inherent, or divine, right 
tc be sovereign over his fellows. 

However, since things are as they are 
in the world at the present time, govern- 
ment is necessary in order to prevent 
anarchy. Individuals who are entrusted 
with the responsibilities of government are 
chosen for that purpose, and the power 
given to them is delegated power. There- 
fore, those using this delegated power are 
responsible to their fellows, and above all 
to God, for the use they make of it. The 
power is derived from God, and men are 
responsible to Him for its use. Calvin had 
very little to say as to the details of the 
particular forms in which this funda- 
mental fact was to be worked out. 

This conception of human government 
is of immense importance, and is vitally 
different from the conception of govern- 
ment held, for example, by the men of the 
French Revolution. They claimed that all 
power and all authority proceed from man. 
In their great declaration the sovereign 
God was dethroned, and man, with his 
free will, was placed on the vacant throne. 
With them there was no thought of the 
delegation of power on the part of God, 
and, therefore, no place for accountability 
to God. 

There can be no possible doubt as to 
which of these two conceptions of gov- 
ernment was accepted by the men who 
framed the Constitution of the United 
States. When they revolted against the 
mother country they asserted themselves 
by virtue “of the law of nature, and of 
nature’s God,” and, recognizing the fact 
of man’s responsibility to God in the realm 
of government, they appealed to “the 
Supreme Judge of the world for the recti- 
tude of their intention.” In the Articles 
of Confederation they confessed in the 
preamble that God inclined the hearts of 
the legislators. All this shows conclusively 
that their fundamental conception of 
human government was that of Calvin 
and not that of the French Revolution. 
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Hamilton considered the French Revolu- 
tion to be no more akin to the American 
Revolution than the faithless wife in a 
French novel is like the Puritan matron in 
New England. The great German his- 
torian, Leopold von Ranke, recognizing the 
vital connection between Calvin’s philoso- 
phy of human government and that em- 
bodied in the Constitution of this nation, 
said : “John Calvin was the virtual founder 
of America.” 

Calvin’s philosophy of government was 
first worked out in the church government 
known as the Republican, or Presbyterian, 
form. It has often been noted that there 
is a striking similarity between this par- 
ticular form of church government and 
the government of our Republic. In this 
connection it is important to remember 
that as a matter of historic fact, from 17 
to the opening of the revolutionary strug- 
gle which resulted in the birth of the 
United States, the General Synod of the 
American Presbyterian Church was the 
cnly body on the American continent 
which stood for our present national polit- 
ical organization. It alone of all our 
political and church organizations exer- 
cised authority, derived from the colonists 
themselves, over bodies of Americans scat- 
tered throughout the Colonies. It certainly 
cannot, therefore, be mere imagination to 
think that there is a vital connection be- 
tween this historic fact and the striking 
similarity in the two governments. 

Professor Walker, of Yale University, 
in his admirable life of Calvin which 
appeared as one of the “Heroes of the 
Reformation” series, speaks of Calvin's 
educational work as the crowning work 
of the Geneva ministry. He says: 

Intelligence, not ignorance, was to Calvin the 
mother of piety; and no other conception char- 
acteristic of him was more fully impressed on 
the churches which came under his spiritual in- 
fluence. France, Holland, Scotland, Puritan 
England, and New England, were all to feel its 
power and to draw from it lasting benefit. 


Out of this conviction on the part of 
Calvin was born his idea of a free public 
education. He believed that in a large 
measure the safety of the nation depended 
upon the Christian intelligence of its cit 
zens. Therefore, the nation had some re- 
sponsibility in the matter of educating its 
citizens. This is commonplace enough 
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our day, but it was a great innovation at 
the time of Calvin, and it was not readily 
adopted. 

A careful study of some of the educa- 
tional controversies of the early colonists 
will give startling proofs as to how vital 
a factor Calvin’s teaching on this particu- 
lar point was in the determining of our 
own present educational policy. 

What has been said is sufficient to show 
that this great man, nearly four hundred 
years ago, surrounded by monarchies and 
royalties, thought out the immense concep- 
tions of human government which have 


made this nation one of the marvels in all 
human history. The fundamental basis 
upon which the government rests, the par- 
ticular form in which it has been worked 
out, and the great educational conception 
which is essential to its highest and best 
success, are all the logical results of the 
Gospel which Calvin preached in Geneva. 
Some may not be able to accept parts of 
this theology, but surely so long as this 
Republic stands in the midst of the nations 
of the earth a potent power for civil and 
religious liberty, we cannot cease to honor 
Caivin, or say that Calvinism is dead. 


(Next month: ‘Calvinism and Modern Thought’’) 


Change 
By H. Percival Allen 


ig HE leaves, at last thinned out by autumn winds, 
Are hanging few upon the lonely boughs, 
And one by one they float the golden sky, 
Toward the still, cold earth where comrades lie, 
While summer breeze has sudden turned itself 
And chilly breathes upon the trusting flower, 
That late has tarried in the lonely field,— 
With blighting kiss the treachery is sealed. 


Now that the shifting sky has turned to grey, 
It slowly drifts the way of winter storms 
Above the rasping corn stalks, whispering lone, 
And the whole world into a sleep has gone. 
The brook is murmuring over summer days, 
The hedge-row, barren, lifts forsaken limbs 

As though it thus the wandering bird deceives 
And could entice it with a dream of leaves. 


Why have you, long, bright days of summer, gone? 
The ripened sunlight and the mellow eve? 

Wake now again to poet’s passioned song, 

Your green of hills and valleys still prolong, 

And spread your beauty, opulent and warm, 

Until the cold world, ravished at the sight, 

Shall sudden wake-as from a haunted night. 





The Danger Mark* 


. Y recalling The Younger Set and 

The Fighting Chance you can 

get a fair idea as to what The 

Danger Mark is like. The pic- 

ture of New York society life 

is rather more entertaining and perhaps 

more individual than that afforded in The 

Younger Set; the hereditary taint develops, 

in this case, in a girl, whereas in The 
Fighting Chance it was a man. 

Twins, a girl and a boy, are orphaned 
at an early age. They live with their 
grandfather, who dies a drunkard, but 
who, before dying, institutes a trust to 
preserve for them the vast fortune which 
he leaves. The members of the trust are 
all New York millionaires, a remarkable 
collection of elderly cranks, who, in a body, 
pass upon each detail of the education and 
the upbringing of the children. The 
twins live in their grandfather’s great old 
house in New York, and a young widow 
acts as their guardian, governess and com- 
panion. 

When the book opens, Geraldine and 
Scott are about nine years old and as un- 
ruly and mischievous as a healthy boy 
and girl can be. Even so early, the taste 
for the forbidden has manifested itself in 
Geraldine, who satisfies an unconscious 
craving by soaking her bonbons in cologne. 

The years go on, and the children, 
grown to young manhood and womanhood, 
rebel against the strictures of their legal 
guardianship, with the result that they are 
finally permitted to enter society as the 
heir and heiress they are. Then follow 
love stories of various kinds, a life of 
social rounds, of riding, of automobiling, 
* of week-ends in country houses, until they 


*THE DANGER MARK. By Robert W. Cham- 
bers. D. Appleton & Co. 





buy a country house of their own. Mean- 
while, Geraldine’s weakness has shown 
itself in numerous ways, and the girl, inno- 
cent of the real state of affairs, not recog- 
nizing the dreadful significance of the fact 
that she dare not drink champagne as her 
friends drink it without shameful conse- 
quences, suddenly awakens to the truth 
and discovers through her one-time guar- 
dian, now her bosom friend, the story of 
her grandfather’s weakness. The struggle 
begins here, and Geraldine must be given 
the credit for fighting hard. She has 
fallen in love by this time ; her lover knows 
how things stand; he wants to marry her 
and to help her, but she will not permit 
him to do so. She determines to conquer 
herself first and marry afterward. 

In this portion of the tale Mr. Chambers 
waxes melodramatic in his earnestness to 
preach his moral and his effort to do that 
preaching with artistic effect. The reader 
is glad to get over it, for much of it is har- 
rowing. In the end, Geraldine overcomes 
her tendency, and overcomes it without 
spoiling the sweet wholesomeness of the 
twin brother who has grown up beside her 
unbeset by temptation and dreaming noble 
dreams of a life in which the curses of too 
much money can have no part. 

The moral purpose of the book is 
strong; many of its details are disgusting. 
Some of them might just as well have 
been omitted. Yet the reader has the 
feeling that life as this book pictures it has 
not the author’s sanction; that he shows 
it for the sake of revealing and warning 
against its obnoxious features. And he 
recognizes a certain boundary line across 
which he does not venture in any of his 
descriptions. 
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At the same time, in spite of the fact 
that his book is a strong indictment against 
those who do not perceive the degrading 
tendencies that result from the feeble 
efforts to cope with the problem of intem- 
perance, we still prefer Mr. Chambers in 
his earlier guise of pure romancer. A 
man who can write a love story with the 
grace and romantic ardor that always 
characterize his love scenes, can do much 
for the enrichment of his readers’ lives by 
writing clean, simple, happy tales; more 
perhaps than he can do in the réle of 
zealous reformer. 


The Southerner* 


As a background for fiction, American 
history is inexhaustible. ‘The Colonies, the 
Revolution, the War between the States, 
have in many instances supplied novelists 
with material. But it is beginning to be 
recognized that the South during the 
period of reconstruction and down to the 
present affords a rich field for the por- 
trayal of American life in fiction. It is in 
the South immediately after the close of the 
war and during the long, dark years of 
the 70’s that the scene of The Southerner 
is laid. The story is concerned with the 
career of the scion of an old family of 
gentle blood ; who, equipped with a liberal 
education obtained at Southern and North- 
ern colleges, returns to his native State 
and throws himself with great earnestness 
into a campaign which has for its end the 
uplifting of the poor and illiterate, and the 
breaking down of the barriers of race 
prejudice which are obstacles to enlighten- 
ment. Of course, there are many pen pic- 
tures of local politics and scenes peculiar 
to the Cotton States. The writer shows 
intimate knowledge of his subject, and his 
portrayal of old-time politicians, scholars, 
divines, and high-strung military gentlemen 
late of the Confederate army, is in most 
instances true to life. The thread of a 
love story winds its leisurely way through 
the book and gives a romantic tinge to a 
narrative in which the “eternal feminine” 
is very much in the background. Aside 
from its plea for a nobler life and a more 
liberal outlook in Southern thought, this 
Story does not possess much interest. The 


*Tue Sournerner. A Novel. Being the 
Autobiography of Nicholas Worth. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 





author permits the narrative to ramble 
through thirty-two chapters, in which the 
reader often finds tracts of political and 
economic discussions which have no place 
in a work of fiction. 


The Son of Mary Bethel* 

“Direct and flamingly from the heart of 
a living” woman, evidently came this vol- 
ume, but to what purpose, and for what 
result, it is difficult to tell. The son, Jesse, 
is a reincarnation of Jesus Christ. He is 
born in Nashburgh, Vermont, the son of 
a carpenter, and he says very remarkable . 
and original things while a child. All his 
adventures, all the incidents of his life, run 
in about the same order as the story in the 
New Testament. Burlington is the place 
where he gets lost and is found by his 
parents talking with the doctors at the 
Hospital, and the small towns in Vermont 
are the scenes of his preaching. He gets 
his education in one of the great libraries 
of New York City, and during his whole 
incarnation he meets with exactly the same 
friends, followers and disciples whom he 
had before. He is proclaimed by Hermit 
John, a Baptist preacher. There also is 
his mother, Mary, and Mary (the Mag- 
dalen, who is the same kind of Mary as 
of old); there are Peter and Andrew and 
Thomas and John the beloved and Judas 
(named here Judson) ; and, in fact, he not 
only knows the two sisters, Mary and 
Martha, but he raises Lawrence, their 
brother, from a supposed death. The 
whole is dominated first by Theosophy, 
then at times by the “New Thought,” 
Faith Cure, the ideas of the Adventists, the 
old lore of ancient India, Egypt and 
Greece, and modern spiritualism, hypno- 
tism and telepathy. The forty days in the 
wilderness are spent in the hills about 
twenty miles behind Burlington, and the 
author gives us his mental, physical and 
spiritual thoughts, feelings and visions 
during this trial of the soul. He is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful bodily and charms all 
by his exquisite manners. He performs 
miracles and cures the sick, turns a white 
stone purple by an act of will, and con- 
tinually teaches mercy and love. Multi- 
tudes flock to hear him wherever he goes 
with his disciples, and he declares as before 








*Tue Son or Mary BETHEL. By Elsa Barker. 
Duffield & Co. 
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that his words shall live to the end of time. 
Here are a few sentences from one of his 
discourses : 

“If your love of God does not include 
all His creatures, God will never be aware 
of your love.” 

“Would you know how to be sure 
whether an action is right or wrong? 
There is a test: Is it inspired by unselfish 
love?” 

“Not until the individual is adjusted to 
others is he really adjusted to himself.” 

“Love is the only defensive weapon the 
soul requires.” 

He finally draws a crowd in New York 
and is killed by a policeman, who hits him 
with, his club. 

The story is written reverently, at times 
poetically, and is evidently full of religious 
fervor, but when you have finished you 
wonder what it all amounts to. 


The Flute of the Gods* 


This very interesting, charming and in- 
structive novel of the aborigines of the 
New World, dating back to 1528, and rep- 
resenting tribes who had a remarkable 
civilization, holds the delighted attention 
from beginning to end. It is a story which 
includes the depth of the background of 
American Indian life, such as is described 
in the sacred mysteries of the Mayas and 
Quiches of eleven thousand years ago. 
It is a tale of a time when a certain branch 
of Mexican or Arizona people had given 
up a nomadic life, built houses of stone 
and mortar, terrace on terrace, had fields 
of growing grain, textile fabrics, deco- 
rated pottery, a republican government, a 
priesthood trained in complex ritual and a 
surprising understanding of astronomy and 
psychic phenomena, which is used potently 
in this unique and fascinating novel. 

While the plot of the tale is nothing 
wonderful, it keeps one on the qui vive 
by its new situations and quick turns from 
tragedy to comedy. The spirit of adven- 
ture, romance and poetry of a free, open 
and childlike nation, together with the 
craft, subtlety and diplomacy of the Span- 
ish seekers for gold, make a new and at- 
tractive environment for the character of 
the hero, whose inspiration, high courage 





*THe FLure or THE Gops. By Marah Ellis 
Ryan. Illustrated by Edward S. Curtis. Fred- 
erick A, Stokes Company. 





and simple nobility give the story its final 
artistic touch. The volume is beautifully 
bound and printed, and the exquisite and 
true and artistic illustrations are extremely 
attractive. For a new sensation that 
grows upon you as you read, one must 
highly commend this new contribution to 
fiction. 
A Reaping* 

Nothing that Mr. Benson has done has 
revealed in him a vein of such fine poetic 
fancy as gives the color and charm, the 
complete fascination, to A Reaping. 

There are twelve chapters in the book, 
a chapter for each month in the year, be- 
ginning with June, and each chapter is an 
essay written with the fine frenzy of a 
man who has conceived and then held fast 
to a lofty ideal of life and love. 

This is a married man—married in all 
the true meanings. of the word; a man 
unselfishly married to an unselfish woman, 
whose tastes and manner of living form a 
perfect complement to his own. 

Mr. Benson does not picture events; he 
philosophizes upon moods. And _ the 
moods of this couple, with the still more 
vivid moods of the young cousin whose 
life first brightens the story, then intensi- 
fies it with delicate shadows through an 
untimely death, are the moods of people 
absolutely human and yet living without 
the taint of self-seeking and pettiness. In 
the country air, sweet, wholesome, exhil- 
arating, they bathe their spirits, and the 
months go on toward a happy culmination 
that finds itself in the birth of their child. 

The book is full of a delightful humor, 
a gentle gaiety that lightens the pages. And 
the shadows steal softly through the sun- 
light, and twilight has all the charm of an 
ample and satisfaction-making peace. 


Daphne in Fitzroy Street 


Daphne is orphaned at the age of 
eighteen. She and her small half-sister 
are summoned from the pleasant life of a 
French boarding-school to dwell with a 
tribe of relatives who cannot in the least 
understand the strange type of girl and 
child thus come among them. Daphne, 





*A Reapinc. By E. F. Benson. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. : 

+DAPHNE IN Fitzroy Street. By E. Nesbit 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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high-spirited, accustomed to homage, dis- 
covers herself in a veritable lions’ den ; and 
when they choose to punish the small 
sister for a trifling offense, Daphne picks 
up the Dormouse and flees. 

In this way they come to Fitzroy Street, 
London, where Daphne sets up housekeep- 
ing, gets acquainted with a group of artist- 
students of a pronounced Bohemian order, 
and comes to grief in a romance that cen- 
ters about a reputed artistic genius. 
Enough to say that after divers adventures 
and events it all comes right, and we leave 
Daphne and her friends happy. 

The charm of the book lies*in the per- 
sonality of Daphne, in her tender relation- 
ship with the Dormouse, and in the 
delightful pictures of Bloomsbury Bohe- 
mia, where convention flees before sheer 
kind-heartedness, and struggle is masked in 
a smile that sweetens and renders palat- 
able the otherwise heavy atmosphere. 

Daphne 1s very lovable, if a trifle fool- 
ish; her friends are a coterie of cranks 
who manage, notwithstanding, to touch the 
heart. Life is good to live when poverty 
can give its all to poverty and sympathy 
can supply meat and drink. 


The City of Beautiful Nonsense* 


It is indicative of the tide of ill favor 
that is fast setting in against the “problem” 
novel that many of the novelists who here- 
tofore have found problems necessary to 
their books are now giving them up, and 
are writing charming idyls of love and 
picturing the sweeter spots in life and do- 


‘ mestic intercourse. 


E. Temple Thurston let the poet in him 
triumph when he wrote this charming 
London fairy-tale. A real fairy-tale it is, 
with an actual prince and a princess and 
a host of fairies of various kinds and de- 
grees. What matters money, what means 
success, when one can have a little brass 
man on one’s mantelpiece who can tell 
one all manner of wonderful things, and 
when, by stealing rides on an omnibus. one 
can spend one’s last penny for a chair in 
Kensington Gardens, whither presently the 
Princess will come to listen to and sympa- 
thize with and encourage one’s dreams. 

There are minor chords in the story— 
frequently ; but they add to the melody, 


*Tue Crry or Beautirut Nonsense. By E. 
Temple Thurston. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


which finds its conclusion in the “city of 
beautiful nonsense,” where Romance 
reigns supreme. 

Altogether the story is full of fragrance 
and fine flavor, and we can only thank its 
author for the pleasure we have derived 
from reading it. 


Jeanne of the Marshes* 


Mr. Oppenheim shows the effect of 
guaranteeing to write two books ‘a year. 
Obviously, Jeanne is a dictated novel; its 
English is proof positive of hurry. The 
story is, as usual, full of interesting epi- 
sodes, not always probable episodes, but 
sufficiently possible to make them credible. 
Given a broken-down princess; a card- 
sharper, who is her lover; a weak-kneed 
Kuglish lord, and a pitiable specimen of the 
ainbitious dandy, and you have a back- 
ground provided against which the 
romance of Jeanne and Andrew stands out 
with all the golden glow of youth and 
innocence in the presence of age and 
villainy. 

Jeanne is one of Mr. Oppenheim’s most 
unique characters, an heiress who cares 
nothing for society or for wealth; who 
finds happiness in the simple things of life 
and dreams her girlhood’s dreams with a 
generous frankness that is especially win- 
ning. Andrew is one of Mr. Oppenheim’s 
manliest men; his truth vanquishes dis- 
honesty; his courage puts the most des- 
perate to rout. 

How Andrew came to know Jeanne, 
how Jeanne came to love Andrew, are de- 
velopments in a tale of mystery and some 
horror. To tell that tale would be to 
deprive the author of his most stalwart 
weapon, for one reads Jeanne for the story 
—which holds one—and certainly not for 
the literary value—which is a cipher. 


** Old Clinkers ”’t 


“Old Clinkers,” officially known as Cap- 
tain Keighley, is well worth an introduc- 
tion. As commander of the New York 
fire-boat “Hudson,” with a company of 
rough men among whom the seeds of dis- 
sension have been sown, he has abundant 
opportunity to test his ability as a tactful 


*JEANNE OF THE MarsHEs. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. Little, Brown & Co. 

7“Orp Cuinkers.” By Harvey J. O’Higgins. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 
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disciplinarian. To have the courage of 
one’s convictions under such conditions is 
no easy matter. At best the position of 
fire-captain is no sinecure, for, as the 
writer asserts in reference to firemen in 
general: “They are men of no philosophy, 
unable to get outside of themselves into 
any calm view of their troubles, incapable 
of forgiving an injury and unable to un- 
derstand such a capability in others.” On 
the other hand, the average fireman stands 
for a square deal every time, and so “Old 
Clinkers’”’ men, having once recognized 
the sterling integrity of their leader, be- 
come his loyal champions. “Shine’s” 
change of heart furnishes a fine bit of 
humor. 

Of course politics play an important 
part in the situation—what story of mu- 
nicipal affairs in New York would other- 
wise be complete ?—but as a result of the 
captain’s common-sense policy that a good 
fire-fighter cannot be a successful politician 
at the same time, the “Jiggers” and “Anti- 
Jiggers” eventually lose their identity. “Old 
Clinkers” is essentially a man’s story, but 
every lover of the heroic will respond to 
the absorbing narrative of the doughty old 
captain’s adventures. 


Zandrie* 


Here is an exceptionally charming tale 
of youth and love, unique in conception 
and happily executed. Its heroine— 
Alexandra Owen Donallon, Zandrie for 
short—is most bewitching in her naive 
impulsiveness and utter ignorance of the 
world and its conventionalities, as she 
cbeys the dictates of a heart possessed of 
limitless capacities for living and loving. 

As an orphan of ten, Zandrie became the 
ward of a convent of which the mother 
superior was her half-sister; but its quiet 
routine was little to the liking of the fanci- 
ful child, who dreamed many dreams and 
then used her best efforts to make them 
come true. Of course the knight would 
come to rescue his imprisoned lady some 
day, dreamed Zandrie, and meanwhile she 
would vary the monotony of existence by 
being as fractious as possible. Still, even 
in a convent the unexpected sometimes 
happens, and this time it was a serious 

*ZanpriE. By Marian Edwards Richards. 
The Century Company. 


accident which befell the knight before the 
very gate of St. Scholastica’s. The true 
romance of this knight and his lady did not 
really begin, however, until some seven 
years later, when unsophisticated Zandrie, 
her loneliness having become unendurable, 
determined to venture into the world to 
find the hero of her dream-memories. The 
consequences of this escapade make the 
principal part of the story, and they are 
described with an original freshness and 
charm which are fascinating. Indeed, the 
book as a whole will prove a delight to 
its readers, not only in itself, but in its 
promise of good things to follow from the 
pen of its talented but hitherto unknown 
author. 


Waylaid by Wireless* 


If originality of plot and unusual hap- 
penings count, then Mr. Edwin Balmer 
may be said to have succeeded in this, his 
maiden effort at novel-writing. 

An American, well-bred, with sufficient 
money, brains and attractiveness to make 
him interesting, starts for Europe. On 
the steamer over he meets a fellow-coun- 
trywoman—a charming American girl, 
who, with her mother, is starting on a tour 
of the English “cathedral cities.” The 
man does not fall violently in love, but is 
sufficiently attracted to want to keep in 
touch with the two women during their 
stay abroad. 

On landing in England the man and girl 
separate, temporarily, and the American 
continues his trip alone. Shortly after his 


arrival at an English hotel, the American. 


meets with an English earl, Dunstan by 
name—grim, serious and “foreboding.” 

Just about this time police circles are 
much disturbed over the many and fre- 
quent robberies occurring—hotel robberies 
—and the victims, usually, Americans. 

Suspicion, curiously enough, settles 
upon the American—whose sense of 
humor is evidently stronger than his reali- 
zation of danger. 

And then such happenings! The Amer- 
ican girl and her mother once more appeat 
and refuse to believe the American guilty; 
the Earl of Dunstan worries the girl and 
at the same time bothers and amuses the 
American. 


~*Waytari sy Wrretess. By Edwin Balmet. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 
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The robberies continue; the perplexing 
situations increase—the American gets out 
of one scrape only to be plunged headlong 
into another, and the Englishman bobs up 
grim and “foreboding” each time. 

From England the scene is once more 
shifted to the Atlantic, and an ocean grey- 
hound becomes the center of activities. 
Here it is that the “wireless” comes into 
play, and here—but that would be antici- 
pating ! 

If you want an entertaining evening read 
Waylaid by Wireless. 


Truxton King* 

Truxton King, the son of a wealthy 
American, had been traveling for some 
years through all parts of the world in 
search of romantic adventure. Finding no 
such adventure, he sought out Graustark, 
about which he had read thrilling ro- 
mances. For the first few days he found 
life dull enough and he resolved to return 
home, but just at this point he became 
acquainted with the little prince and others 
of the nobility, among whom was a beau- 
tiful woman called by Prince Bobby, 
Aunt Lorraine. It was after meeting Aunt 
Lorraine that Graustark became intensely 
interesting to King. Many plots were in- 
stituted by the anarchists against Prince 
Bobby, but they finally resulted in a con- 
spiracy against his life, which was, how- 
ever, discovered by Truxton. A series of 
events follow in the efforts to thwart this 
conspiracy. Finally the anarchists are 
forced to admit defeat. 

There is a pretty love story running 
throughout, ending in the engagement of 
King and Aunt Lorraine. In point of 
interesting power this is one of the best 
books Mr. McCutcheon has written. 


On the Lightshipt 


In justice to Mr. Vielé, ordinary stand- 
ards of criticism can hardly be applied to 
On the Lightship, for the author’s pre- 
mature death prevented his original con- 
ception from being carried into effect. Thus 
the title of the book has no real signifi- 
cance, and whereas the ten sketches com- 
prising the Yohime were to have been 





*Truxton Kinc. By George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

7ON tHE LicnutsHip. By Herman Knicker- 
bocker Vielé. Duffield & Co. 


woven into a single tale, as they now stand 
they represent merely a collection of dis- 
connected short stories. Even so, there is 
enough of Vielé’s graceful style and 
whimsical imagination to compensate in 
large measure for lack of literary finish. 

With few exceptions, a note of mystery 
pervades these stories. One or two have 
an element of the weird in addition, but 
just as we are becoming duly impressed 
some common-sense and ofttimes amusing 
solution breaks the spell. “The Priestess 
of Amen-Ra” comes under this head, relat- 
ing the experience of a young man who 
thoroughly believes he has discovered the 
reincarnation of a Theban princess. “The 
Girl from Mercury” is the fanciful account 
of a visit to the earth of an inhabitant of 
our sister planet. Her comments concern- 
ing the poor “humans” are entertaining, if 
not exactly flattering. “The Money Meter” 
is suggestive of Dickens’ “Christmas 
Carol.” The most pretentious of these 
tales, perhaps, is an Elizabethan story 
accounting in an entirely new way for 
some of the Shakespearean dramas. “The 
Dead Man’s Chest” is its title. 

Altogether, one may derive considerable 
pleasure and profit from this little book. 


The Black Flier* 


It would be difficult to imagine a more 
ingenious and exhilarating romance than 
The Black Flier. In true motor-car 
fashion, the reader is whirled past rapidly 
changing people and scenes, is made to 
hold his breath at repeated narrow es- 
capes, and is carried through the usual 
number of more or less serious scrapes. 
No tame, quiet love story this, but a series 
of stirring adventures in which the un- 
expected is constantly developing. 

Richard Sugden, on the day of his mar- 
riage, is kidnaped on an English high- 
road by a charming young woman and 
whisked away at terrific speed across the 
Scottish border. Though he is entirely 
innocent of any wrong, a compromising 
situation follows, the disastrous conse- 
quences of which it takes him the better 
part of the book to straighten out. His 
arrest, thrilling escape, heroic attempts to 
make a plausible story out of his question- 
able experience, heroic efforts to silence a 





*Tue Buack Furr. By Edith Macvane. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 
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blackmailing chauffeur—these are but a 


at 





few of the incidents of the novel. 

It is impossible at any point to predict 
with certainty the final solution of the 
bridegroom’s many problems. Though 
absurdly improbable, one cannot help fol- 
lowing the thread of the story with breath- 
less absorption. The last page is reached 
with a sigh of relief, as well as of satisfac- 
tion, and a realization that the author 
understands the construction of a good 
story. 

The Dominant Dollar* 

That the despised dollar is often the 
source of unhappiness, sorrow and vice 
is a platitude; that it is likewise the “open 
sesame” to much that makes life worth the 
living is not so generally conceded by the 
nioralist. Mr. Lillibridge’s new book is a 
dissertation from this unusual text. It 
will undoubtedly strike a responsive chord 
in the soul of more than one reader. 

No greater contrasting types could be 
imagined than Stephen Armstrong and 
Darley Roberts. The former, a visionary, 
impractical character, depending upon a 
meager professorship for a living, has so 
great a contempt for money and money- 
getting that he refuses a lucrative business 
offer at double his teaching salary. By so 
doing, he prolongs indefinitely an already 
extended engagement with a charming girl. 
Naturally the two drift apart. Darley 
Roberts then enters upon the scene. He 
frankly declares: “To get the most out of 
life a man must be in the position to pass 
current wherever he may be. In the mil- 
lennium the standard may be different ; but 

in the twentieth century dollars are the 
key that unlocks everything.” His seem- 
ingly hard and mercenary nature is, how- 
ever, only the inevitable result of a series 
of hard, undeserved knocks received in 
his early days. The commendable uses he 
makes of his wealth and his courtship of 
Armstrong’s fiancée are dramatically told. 
The book is a tense, earnest presentation 


of a vital subject. 


The Castle by the Seat 
In some respects this is like Jeanne of 
the Marshes. There is the country place 


*THe Dominant Do.iar. By Will  Lilli- 
bridge. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

+THe CastLeE BY THE SEA. By H. B. Marriott 
Watson. Little, Brown & Co. 
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to which the principal characters retire; 
there is the mystery, the entanglement; 
there is the love story that grows out 
of the mystery. 

Mr. Watson’s intricacies are somewhat 
forced ; his most thrilling situations fail to 
“thrill.” But his hero is an excellent speci- 
men of the best type of Englishman, and 
his heroine is charming. Also, he creates 
a romantic atmosphere, and develops his 
love story with enthusiasm, so that alto- 
gether one finds this an enjoyable if not a 
very important story. 


The Chronicles of Rhoda* 


This book is about a child who tells her 
own story and interprets herself. But it 
is not a juvenile in any sense of the word, 
for old and young readers will be equally 
appreciative of its indubitable charm. 

Rhoda was a youngster with a good deal 
of imagination, which she put to numer- 
ous kinds of uses. The story begins with 
Rhoda asking anxiously: “Ain’t I the little 
pig that went to market?” and ends with 
her writing a separate composition for 
every girl in her class at school, with not 
very fortunate results in the way of dis- 
cipline, but winning her the respect of her 
teacher, who discovers by the perform- 
ance that Rhoda has a decided talent for 
writing. 

The book has something of Miss Wig- 
gin’s delightful characterization in it, while, 
in her own way, Rhoda is quite as delight- 
ful and winning as Rebecca at her best 
or as Anne of Green Gables in the earlier 
years of her history. 


Susanna and Suet 


When the “spring goeth all in white” 
Susanna takes little Sue, and, leaving a 
farewell note for the husband who has so 
abominably treated her, seeks refuge in a 
Shaker settlement that had once sheltered 
her from a storm 

It is strange how a man can hold so 
lightly a deep and real affection. John 
Hathaway’s friends despised him; neither 
they nor his wife had any hope of his re- 


*Tue CHronictes oF Ruopa. By Florence 
Tinsley Cox. [Illustrated by Jessie Willcox 
Smith. Small, Maynard & Co. d 

+SUSANNA AND Sur. By Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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form. But sometimes the man who has 
never looked life square in the face is 
brought to a sudden standstill, and is made 
to take account of himself. So was John 
Hathaway brought when he found that 
Susanna had taken Sue and had left him 
and their boy—whom he loved, and of 
whom she would not deprive the father. 

They were months of agony for John; 
they were months of clear, sane thinking 
for Susanna. And knowing nothing each 
about the other, they came straight toward 
each other. John made a new man of him- 
self; Susanna learned in the quaint Shaker 
settlement the lesson of a beautiful pa- 
tience. Then Susanna came back to John, 
ready to give the forgiveness he so humbly 
asked for. 

This is the story; there is more than the 
story in the book. Life as pictured among 
the simple-minded, clean-hearted Shakers 
is very sweet, very inspiring. The little 
touch of the ludicrous that often attends 
simplicity is there, but it is a ludicrousness 
that calls for tender consideration ; and just 
as Susanna learned to love Mother Abby 
and Daniel Gray and Brother Ansel, so we 
learn to love them through this story. 
“More love” is the Shaker motto, and 
“more love” Susanna learned in their 
midst. 

As for Sue, she is one of Mrs. Wiggin’s 
dearest child characters. Her old-fashioned 
manners are a constant source of delight ; 
her little feet trip through the tale like 
dancing sunbeams in a shadowy place ; her 
childlike sureties are a beautiful contrast 
to her mother’s hesitations. 

The publishers have made a handsome 
book of Susanna and Sue, and Mrs. Alice 
Jarber Stephens’ illustrations show this 
artist at her best. The book will come as 
a happy thought to many who are looking 
for an appropriate gift book for some 
friend at Christmas time. 


The Title Market* 


The picture on the jacket of this book 
gives the story. It shows a typical Amer- 
ican girl regarding a tiny jeweled coronet 
with intent thoughtfulness, as if the ques- 
tion were being asked: “Shall I or shall I 
not?” 


*Tue Trrte Market. By Emily Post. Dodd. 
Mead & Co. 


Mrs. Post shows two kinds of life—New 
York society in its most splendid aspects ; 
Roman society with all its Old World gor- 
geousness. The Princess of the book, a 
charming ex-American, is the wife of a 
lovable but happy-go-lucky Italian; the 
heroine is an American heiress, a niece of 
the Princess and a delightfully fresh, 
wholesome young woman. Nina comes to 
stay with the Princess, who introduces her 
to Roman society, and then the problems 
begin to assert themselves. Nina is courted 
by several men of title; it becomes a 
question as to which she will accept. 
But at home she had been fond of a 
young American; he appears among these 
foreigners; she contrasts his manliness 
with the effeminacy of the Italian princes 
and noblemen, weighs in the balance his 
clean mind and great heart against their 
easy indulgences, and finally decides that 
she is not in the title market, that she will 
marry an American who loves her rather 
than a prince who can give her a crown 
and make convenient use of her money. 

The book is a rather admirable study of 
the international marriage problem, and it 
is written by a woman who has had ample 
opportunities to see the question from both 
sides intimately. It is rather more pleas- 
ing in its general tone than many books of 
a similar character, and it carries the con- 
viction of the unprejudiced. 


The Redemption of Kenneth Galt* 


If the average novel of to-day revealed 
the same earnestness and high moral pur- 
pose as The Redemption of Kenneth Galt, 
the cry that all modern fiction is decadent 
would be heard less often. This story not 
only shows the ultimate triumph of right 
over wrong, but also teaches that all 
things—even wrong and _ suffering—may 
work together for good. It is both direct 
and forceful. 

The theme is twofold—that of the inno- 
cent suffering for the guilty, and a man’s 
regeneration by means of a little child. 
Kenneth Galt, an ambitious, aristocratic 
lawyer, having wronged a trusting girl, 
shifts paying the penalty to avoid crippling 
his future prospects. Suspicion is allowed 
to rest upon the scapegrace of the commu- 


* Tae REDEMPTION or KennetH Gat. By 
Will N. Harben. Harper & Brothers. 
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nity, who for an entirely different mis- 
demeanor has been disowned by his father 
and obliged to begin life anew away from 
home. Galt, though an atheist by belief, 
suffers a deep remorse and agony of spirit 
during the years following his betrayal, not 
to be accounted for by his false philosophy 
of life. Eventually, the trustfulness and 
innocence of his young son complete his 
transformation. 

The reader’s attention is not apt to lag, 
despite the criticism that the author is over 
slow in clearing up the various misunder- 
standings with which the novel abounds. 
His men and women have the same mix- 
ture of strength and weakness that is 
found in real life, and herein, perhaps, the 
story makes its strongest appeal to us. 


Doctor Rast* 


The picturesque East Side of New York 
still furnishes abundant material for the 
writer of short stories. Nor is it at all 
surprising that he draws so largely from 
this source, for here, if anywhere, are to 
be found the high lights and shadows, the 
comedy and tragedy, the exaltation and 
degradation, of modern life. 

It is its sterner aspects that are depicted 
in Mr. Oppenheim’s book. Each chapter 
relates an experience of a young Jewish 
physician, Dr. Rast by name, who looks 
upon his profession as a God-given oppor- 
tunity to combat the sin and squalor, the 
sickness and misery of the people with 
whom he has cast his lot. ‘We need,” he 
asserts, “people to clean cellars, to open 
windows, to heal bodies—but more, to 
bring in those ultra-violet rays of the spirit 
that dissolve the knot in the heart and the 
kink in the soul!” 

His patients are, for the most part, of 
Jewish origin like himself, but of the 
ignorant immigrant type that does not 
understand how to adjust itself to the con- 
ditions found on this side of the Atlantic. 
The tales are harrowing, it is true, and 
one feels at times, as did the doctor, that 
sense of the utter futility of trying to cope 
with such fearful odds, but, after all, the 
story of Doctor Rast carries with it the 
conviction that the influence of a truly 
noble life is beyond measure. 


*Docror Rast. By James Oppenheim. Sturgis 
& Walton Company. 





Little Sister Snow* 


One wants to write of this in terms of 
rainbow hue. It is difficult to describe a 
beautiful pearl—one feels its beauty, but 
has no language with which to express the 
feeling. Could a garden spot in old Japan 
be set down in the midst of us, it would 
realize for us the impressions made by this 
book. Did we find in that radiant garden 
a small mite of Japanese girlhood, a baby 
picturesquely Oriental but universally 
human, we would know that baby girl to 
be “little Sister Snow.” Even then we 
should lack much of what the book gives 
us; for “little Sister Snow” had her heart 
tragedy—such a delicate, gray little trag- 
edy, like a fine mist over rose color— 
and it is the tragedy that gives the story, 
the story of a big, brave American who 
innocently broke a little Japanese maiden’s 
heart. But even this is not all; a broken 
heart ends no romance satisfactorily ; so, 
in the conclusion, we find dainty little Yuki 
San drying her tears and smiling a smile 
of new sweetness in the knowledge that 
sometimes a memory will bear an abundant 
blessing, just as often a sorrow will enrich 
and ennoble a life. 

It is no exaggeration to speak of this 
tiny book as being a bit of pure literature, 
while its heart interest, and its artistic set- 
ting, will make it a volume to be prized. 


Old Rose and Silvert 


There is a something so tender in Myrtle 
Reed’s stories that one forgives the certain 
sameness which invariably characterizes 
them. For one thing, it is good to find a 
novel now and then that is really free from 
“problems”—domestic, social or political. 
Mrs. McCullough may be accused of 
idealizing her characters, but there are 
worse things in novel-writing than the por- 
trayal of men who are men—sweet and 
strong and manly—and there are far more 
exasperating things to be found than 
beautiful, wealthy, artistically environed 
maiden ladies or widows of long standing. 

Old Rose and Silver is just a fragrant 
bit of romance, put in a world removed 
from the stress of the everyday, and yet 





Century Company. 
FOLD Rosk AND SILVER. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


By Myrtle Reed. 
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a world composed of people sufficiently 


‘real to make the usual human mistakes and 
‘the ordinary human misjudgments. Flow- 


ers and music, rare jewels and old lace, 
always figure in these novels by Myrtle 
Reed, and they leave their impressions of 
harmony and beauty and a delicate, sweet 
perfume. The love story is touching but 
satisfying, and in this novel a touch of 
humor is added in the inimitable twins. 


Stradella* 


This reads like a book that may have 
been left over from some earlier work of 
Mr. Crawford. Its posthumous publica- 
tion alone excuses its appearance. For, 
seriously speaking, it cannot be regarded 
as at all representative of Mr. Crawford’s 
art—though it must be confessed that his 
fiction has done more to injure than to aid 
his reputation. 

Stradeilla is a story of Italy in the middle 
ages. The famous musician, Stradella, 
runs away with his pupil, the ward of a 
Venetian Senator. They are followed by 
two bravos sent by the Senator to bring 
back the girl after murdering the man; 
but the bravos linger in an effort to realize 
a double fee, pretend to befriend the 
escaping couple, witness their marriage, 
kidnap the girl, and then scrap with each 
other while the girl herself makes her 
escape. 

The book ends with the playing of 
Stradella in the presence of the Pope, who 
is so taken with the music that he par- 
dons the musician certain offenses and 
sanctions the marriage of the much-beset 
pair. 

The novel is loosely put together, and 
drags through an endless number of pages 
that seem to lead nowhere. The first chap- 
ters are entertaining ; the final chapter has 
a really dramatic interest ; but this is about 
as much as can be said for the book. 


Phoebe Deanet 


As a sequel to Marcia Schuyler, though 
in no sense dependent for its interest upon 
the other book, Phabe Deane contains the 
same high quality of literary work that 
characterized Mrs. Lutz’s former novel. 


The old South has always its atmosphere 
of charm; Phabe Deane pictures Southern 
aristocracy side by side with Southern 
plebeianism, and the contrast provided in 
the lights and shadows gives a wonderful 
color to the picture. 

Phoebe, the household drudge in the 
farmhouse of her half-brother, has a win- 
ning grace and a quiet unselfishness that 
win for her at once the hearts of her 
readers. Phoebe as the sweetheart of 
Nathaniel Graham is a charming, dainty- 
mannered little lady who still more firmly 
grips the affections of all who come to 
know her. 

How Phoebe was snatched from the 
uncongenial surroundings that were pro- 
vided in her brother’s home, and the evil- 
minded, selfish old neighbor whom she 
was nearly forced to marry, to the sweet 
protection of her true lover’s arms and 
name, makes a story worth the telling, and 
Mrs. Lutz tells it well. 

No one will be sorry for having known 
Phoebe, or for finding this second oppor- 
tunity of carrying forward the acquaint- 
ance with Marcia. 


Virginia of the Air Lanes* 


In this novel we have a rather remark- 
able record of adventures and romance 
that center about airships. The day has 
arrived—in Mr. Quick’s book—when air 
navigation has become common, and 
therefore the comedies and tragedies of 
the automobile are transferred to the aero- 
plane, and everything exciting happens 
with the usual ease that endues this 
author’s novels. 

We must confess that we have read 
more entertaining stories by Mr. Quick, 
but this has the virtue of novelty, to say 
the least, and doubtless many readers will 
enjoy its thrills. 


The Man in the Towert 


This is a thrilling new novel, with an 
impossible plot, which will be warmly wel- 
comed by lovers of books of the Graustark 
order. 

A prince who for years lives in disguise 
as a Paris journalist divides hero honors 





*SrrapeLLA. By F, Marion Crawford. The 
Macmillan Company. 

tPuese Deane. By Grace Livingston Hill 
Lutz. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


*VIRGINIA OF THE AIR Langs. By Herbert 
Quick. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


¢THE Man IN THE Tower. By Rupert S. 
Holland. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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with a young American diplomat, who 
risks his life in the service of his friend, 
and aids him in securing, not only his 
kingdom, but the “most beautiful princess 
in the world” as well. Incidentally, this 
young American is himself rewarded by 
the beautiful Lady Marise. 

The “Man in the Tower” only exists in 
the imagination of a small nation, which, 
during the exile of their rightful sovereign, 
has been deceived and ruled by an un- 
scrupulous regent. This man, on the 
accession of the true prince, is made 
captive, and the myth of the “Man in the 
Tower” becomes an actual fact. 

This story deserves popularity, if only 
for the cleverness of its improbability and 
the pleasing attractiveness of its char- 
acter. 


The Deeper Stain* 


As the title indicates, this book contains 
some dark shadows, and certainly cannot 
be classed as a pleasant story, although the 
character of the heroine is sufficiently 
attractive to counterbalance much that is 
undesirable in the plot. 

Seldom is the villain shown to be so 
absolutely unscrupulous as is this son and 
brother of an excellent English family, 
who displays a character uniformly dia- 
bolical, delighting in his sister’s ruin after 
he has reduced his father to pauperism 
and has caused his mother to die of a 
broken heart. 

The book presents a good picture of 
modern English society, and is readable 
throughout. It also presents a fine ques- 
tion of ethics for.the extreme moralist to 
consider. 

While it is well written and of passing 
interest, there is nothing in the make-up 
of th s story to entitle it to the reception 
accorded to Victoria, the Woman, the 
author’s former work, which, as a life 
story of England’s late Queen, gave his- 
tory the attraction of fiction, without in 
any way lessening its truthfulness. The 
Deeper Stain, in its portrayal of English 
family life, savors of the former book in 
style, but substitutes an inferior plot for 
history, and the result is not altogether 
fortunate. 





*Tue Deeper Stain. By Frank Hurd. D. 
Appleton & Co. 


The Attic Guest* 


Mr. Knowles has gone to the South for 
his inspiration this time, and has written a 
very human, touching story of a young 
Scotch minister, who came to America, 
married a Southern girl, accepted a charge 
in a fashionable church in Canada, fell 
away from orthodoxy and had to give up 
his church, struggled for years with poy- 
erty, and then, through the wrong-doing 
of his son, the idol of his heart, was 
brought back to his childhood’s belief in 
God as an all-wise, all-ruling Father. 

The book is extremely pathetic at many 
points, and Mr. Knowles falls a little too 
readily into melodrama to make his book 
as fine a piece of work as it might be. But 
he can write a love story, and he portrays 
life among the poor with a sympathy that 
springs only from a passion of love for 
humanity. 

The Attic Guest will find a host of 
readers among church people, who will be 
deeply interested in the magnificent bit of 
character work shown in the drawing of 
Gordon Laird and of his nobly sweet wife, 
who struggled beside him, prayed for him 
and with him, and rejoiced in his final 
restoration. Perhaps the best thing in the 
book is the character of Gordon’s father, 
a Scotch shepherd, a great, rugged, God- 
fearing, lovable old man, who brings a 
breath of the heather into the book and 
a childlike faith that is most winning. 


Keziah Coffint 


Some new characters, drawn with the 
wholesome humor which distinguishes all 
of Mr. Lincoln’s Cape Cod stories, make 
this last book a novel of more than passing 
pleasure. 

Keziah herself represents the finest type 
of New England womanhood, possessing 
a sufficient measure of broad common 
sense to prevent her rigid conscience from 
narrowing her life. She is a loyal partisan 
of the young clergyman of the Regular 
Church, whose house she manages. Her 
advice and help to him are strong factors 
in his success, although the young man is 
made of “good stuff,” and responds nobly 





*Tue Artic Guest. By Robert E. Knowles 
F. H. Revell Company. 

+Keztan Corrin. By Joseph C. Lincoln. D. 
Appleton & Co. 
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to her suggestions. At one time he risks 
his life to nurse a_ smallpox-stricken 
sailor, after a bitter disappointment which 
would have caused a weaker man to desert 
his post. He divides heroic honors with 
brave Captain Nat Hammond, who 
eventually weds the prudent Keziah. 

After much difficulty the young minister 
eludes the machinations of Annabel 
Daniels, the daughter of the leading man 
in his congregation, and, in the face of 
strong opposition, marries Grace Ham- 
mond, the granddaughter of the head _ of 
the “Comeouters,” the rival religious 
organization of the village. 

While the book has sufficient romance 
and pathos to preserve its interest, the 
humorous side of the story, with “Kyan” 
Pepper as chief comedian, is well devel- 
oped. 


Veronica Playfair* 


Veronica had lived all her life in a small, 
picturesque country house at Somerset. 
One day, when some wealthy neighbors 
were going out to hunt, she begged her 
mother to let her accompany them. It 
was on this hunt that she met Sir Miles 
Farrington, a very polite and wealthy 
young nobleman. Shortly afterward 
Veronica went to London, where she came 
into touch with many old friends of her 
mother—Alexander Pope, Lady Montagu, 
Dean Swift, and other people of renown. 
It was in London that Veronica met 
Benjamin Franklin, who, though at first 
despised by the rich, was soon found to 
be a man of unusual wisdom and prudence. 

In the meantime Veronica had entered 
society, and had again met Sir Miles. She 
had many suitors at this time, but her 
choice fell upon Sir Miles, who had indeed 
been a true friend to her. But no truer 
friend lived than Ben Franklin; it was he 
who advised her in everything she did and 
who helped her to do what was right. The 
story paints such a picture of the London 
of the eighteenth century as we might 
expect. The beauty of the women, the wit, 
the quarrels and the love-making, all con- 
trive to bring us closer to the London of 
those times. Best of all, we see Franklin 
in his home, and feel that he is what we 
should wish such a man to have been. 








*VeronicaA Prayrarr. By Maud Wilder 
Goodwin. Little, Brown and Co. 


A Volunteer with Pike* 


“The true narrative of one Dr. John 
Robinson, and of his love for the fair 
Sefiorita Vallois,” is what Mr. Bennett 
calls it, and there you have the whole of 
it in a nutshell. 

Dr. John Robinson, be it explained, is 
from the “West’”—a great distance in 
those days—St. Louis. 

The. story starts in Washington, the 
time is the early nineteenth century, and 
Robinson is on his way to see the Presi- 
dent, Thomas Jefferson, when he encoun- 
ters the Senorita and her uncle, stuck in 
the mud of Pennsylvania Avenue, with the 
fore wheels of their coach “mired to the 
hub.” Robinson comes to the rescue and 
falls under the spell of the Spanish 
beauty’s eyes. 

How he travels to Pittsburg, to Phila- 
delphia, falls in with: some of Colonel 
Aaron Burr’s unfortunate schemes, has his 
head most turned by thoughts of conquer- 
ing the Southwest and founding a new 
empire—all this is most interestingly set 
forth. 

Then, too, as the title suggests, there is 
the ascent to the “Grand Peak” with the 
famous Lieutenant Pike. 

Rather picturesque, the story has an 
added interest in its portrayal of a seldom 
pictured time in our early American 
history. 


The Key of the Unknownt 

Such wholesome, refreshing stories as 
Miss Carey wrote! 

Joan Leigh, a winsome English girl, is 
left an orphan when quite young. Her 
only brother is a youthful curate with some 
talent and a promise of making a name for 
himself. 

Lady Mary Boyle, a very distant rela- 
tive of the Leighs, who is a wealthy widow, 
adopts Joan. The girl grows up with 
Lady Mary’s niece and nephews, who live 
on the adjoining estate. Quite naturally, 
one of the nephews, Craig, falls in love 
with Joan, and Joan returns his affection. 
And here it is the trouble starts. 

Lord Meriton, Craig’s father, wishes his 
son to marry an heiress, for his eldest son, 


By Robert Ames 
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Bennett. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
+Tue Key of THE UNKNOWN. 
Carey. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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Lord Josselyn, has been a bit wild, spent 
much money, and ruined his health. Craig, 
as the next eldest son, may come into the 
title, and his father wishes to prepare him 
for the future. 

So Joan is sent away, Craig is coaxed, 
threatened and pleaded with to give up 
Joan, but refuses. Joan, on the other 
hand, will not consent to become engaged 
unless Lord and Lady Meriton consent. 

How the parents are won over and the 
troubles all straightened out are told in 
Miss Carey’s best style. 

There is a sad fact connected with this 
story—for Miss Carey finished the volume 
just before her death, which occurred last 


July. 
Pillars of Eden* 


This is a rather unusual study of char- 
acter. A young man and girl are engaged ; 
through a trick, they separate. The girl 
marries another man; the man finds con- 
solation in another woman. Beatrice be- 
comes a widow, after a truly unhappy mar- 
ried life; Adam finds himself burdened 
with a frivolous, discontented, over- 
demanding little wife whom he really loves, 
but who tries his affection to the utmost 
by her unreasonableness and selfishness. 

The crisis comes when Adam’s wife 
employs his old sweetheart—unknowingly, 
of course—to paint her miniature. Through 
this circumstance Adam and Beatrice meet, 
and the old love rekindles with over- 
whelming force. The rest of the tale is 
concerned with Adam’s fight against 
temptation and Beatrice’s influence in keep- 
ing both Adam and herself from disaster. 
Finally, Adam takes his wife in hand, 
ceases indulging her, and transforms her 
into a real woman. ‘This accomplished, he 
finds himself domestically at peace, and 
able to retain Beatrice’s friendship in place 
of her love. Beatrice finds another man, 
a dear, kind-hearted fellow, whom she 
marries. 


Marie of Arcadyt 


We are introduced into a new and de- 
lightful field of fiction by this novel. Its 





*PrtLars oF Epen. By Philip Verrill Mighels. 
Desmond FitzGerald, New York. 

tMarie or Arcapy. By F. Hewes Lancaster. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


people are the descendants of the exiles of 
Arcadie, the people of Evangeline, and 
the place of the story is the lower Missis- 
sippi, not so very far from New Orleans, 

Marie comes flying, a small but dainty 
maiden, into an Arcadian settlement. She 
is taken in by one of the families, and her 
gift for doing fine needlework makes it 
possible for her to provide her kind friends 
with luxuries that they had scarcely 
dreamed of. In the end, one of the young 
men of the village falls in love with her, 
and finally they marry, just after it has 
been discovered that Marie is the niece 
of the richest man among them. Her 
mother had eloped with an Italian, and they 
lad fled from the brother’s wrath. 

The story is not, however, the chief 
charm of the book. ‘That lies in the unique 
touches of characterization, in the quaint 
speech and in the sympathetic manner in 
which the simplicity of these good if 
ignorant people is interpreted. 

Here is poverty made picturesque; hap- 
piness taken for granted in spite of the 
necessities to scrape and pinch; love is a 
sacred institution among these tender- 
hearted goodwives and their farmer- 
spouses. We see village life permeated 
by unselfishness; family life enriched by 
wholesome, frank affection. It is good to 
read of life like this, and to draw inspira- 
tion from its noble example. 


The Land of Long Ago* 


Aunt Jane reappears with a sheaf of 
entertaining stories. Dear old Aunt Jane, 
as simple as a child and as loving, and pos- 
sessing the wisdom of children! 

They are stories of Kentucky that Aunt 
Jane tells, half-forgotten romances, trage- 
dies and comedies, and now and then a bit 
of autobiography that makes the heart 
smile. This last is at its best in the story 
of how Aunt Jane visited her wealthy 
granddaughter in the city, a tale that might 
teach many a rich young matron the lesson 
of showing a true love for the home folks 
—if they do move in a different sphere of 
society. 

In all, Aunt Jane continues to be et 
gaging, and all who knew her before will 
want to renew the acquaintance. 





*THE LAND or Lonc Aco. By Eliza Calvert 
Hall. Little, Brown & Co. 
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Biography and History 


George Bernard Shaw* 


T may be doubted whether Mr. Ches- 
terton, in the other books which bear 
his name as author, has quite reached 
the level of excellence attained in this 
study of George Bernard Shaw. 

This praise is not meant to imply that 
the book under notice has put all of 
Mr. Chesterton’s previous work into 
the background. He has certainly been 
as witty; his flashes of insight have 
been as penetrating; but there is evident 
in the latest volume a matured power 
of expression and a wider outlook on life 
which indicate that, for Mr. Chesterton, 
the mellowing years have come. Had this 
book appeared a few years ago, most 
readers would have read it because they 
were interested in Shaw. As the matter 
now stands, nine out of ten will read these 
pages, not so much to understand Shaw, 
as to find out what Mr. Chesterton has to 
say on the subject. This shows that Mr. 
Chesterton has reached the goal of author- 
ship—he has an audience of his own. 

In five lines of introduction, the author, 
with characteristic directness, takes the 
reader into his confidence. ‘Most people 
either say that they agree with Bernard 
Shaw or that they do not understand him. 
Iam the only person who understands him, 
and I do not agree with him.” He then 
proceeds to study Mr. Shaw as a man and 
a writer, and the reader is invited to peruse 
six chapters of varied wit and wisdom, 
liberally sprinkled with choice Chester- 


*Grorce BerNarp SHAW. By Gilbert K. Ches- 
terton. John Lane Company. 





tonian paradoxes and not a few shrewd 
hits at modern follies and weaknesses. 
Three of the chapters discuss Bernard 
Shaw in relation to the three great influ- 
ences which have moulded him, namely, as 
an Irishman, as a Puritan, and as a Pro- 
gressive. And after drawing a wonder- 
fully vivid picture of Shaw’s personality 
as shaped by these significant forces, Mr. 
Chesterton treats of his subject’s success- 
ive phases as critic, dramatist and philoso- 
pher. Our author holds that Shaw has 
three merits and a like number of defects. 
The defects are overfastidiousness of 
taste, responsibility for an anarchy of 
thought in some younger writers, and an 
example of exaggerated self-esteem, which, 
natural enough in Shaw, has had a bad 
effect on lesser men. On the other hand, 
it is pointed out that Shaw has exploded 
some dull and foolish conventions, that he 
has brought back the philosophical view of 
life into the drama, and, finally, has in- 
sisted on the realities of present-day exist- 
ence in the presentation of dramatic action. 
The subtle and wholly admirable criticism 
of such a play as Man and Superman 
must be read in the text to be properly 
appreciated. There will be some dissen- 
sion from Mr. Chesterton’s views, no 
doubt, but in the main they are exceedingly 
able interpretations of Shaw’s dramatic 
work. 

The volume scintiilates with good things. 
As usual, one finds oneself agreeing with 
and disputing Mr. Chesterton’s statements 
on the same page. The ex cathedra man- 
ner is sometimes irritating and at others 
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merely amusing. It is probably very grati- 
fying to be sure that you are right on every 
point. Mr. Chesterton is not always right, 
but he is always interesting. For virile 
prose and originality of thought he is easily 
among the best of living writers. 

ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Robespierre* 


This is the concluding volume of Mr. 
Warwick’s trilogy dealing with the leaders 
of the French Revolution. In the two 
preceding books the author related the 
eventful careers of Mirabeau and Danton, 
who, each in his turn, dominated the earlier 
years of the revolutionary epoch. To 
approach these two great Frenchmen for 
the purpose of studying their characters 
and estimating their services is a task made 
easy for the diligent historian, not only 
because of the abundance of materials, but 
also by reason of the fact that they were 
men possessed of strong intellects, capable 
of expressing their aims with such clear- 
ness that the student can, at this distant 
day, form a consistent idea of their acts 
and purposes. But with Robespierre the 
case is different. For more than a century 
he has been alternately praised and con- 
demned. The praise, however, has usually 
been drowned in the clamor of bitter de- 
nunciation, and for most students of 
French history Robespierre stands as the 
synonym of bloodshed and outrage and all 
the unutterable horrors of “The Terror.” 

Mr. Warwick has studied Robespierre 
carefully, impartially, but with a certain 
degree of sympathy. He is aware that this 
strange character of the Revolution was 
a combination of many qualities and that 
to do him justice the facts must be weighed 
and every viewpoint considered. ‘The first 
and second chapters are devoted to an 
estimate of Robespierre in which the author 
takes occasion to quote from all the prin- 
cipal writers who have dealt with the man, 
and after this symposium of opinion 
the reader is well prepared to learn 
Mr. Warwick’s own conclusions. 

So far as the question of Robespierre’s 
ability is concerned, our author properly 
denies him genius. His elevation came by 
hard work, energy, application; not by 





*ROBESPIERRE AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By Charles F. Warwick. George W. Jacobs & 
Co. 


chance. That he was determined and 
dogmatic is quite as evident as that he was 
cold in temperament and without base 
desires. His personal appearance was not 
prepossessing, and his unhealthy hue and 
green glasses provided Carlyle with reason 
for his famous sneering epithet: “Sea- 
green Incorruptible.” Mr. Warwick likens 
his zeal to that of Calvin, and his intoler- 
ance to that of Torquemada. He had none 
of the attributes of an orator, and it is 
ene of the ironies of fate that this little 
lawyer of Arras, with his insignificant 
figure and squeaking voice, should have 
dominated the Revolution when the storm 
was at the height of its fury, only to die 
on the guillotine at the age of thirty-six. 

Mr. Warwick has drawn a graphic pic- 
ture of Robespierre. His pages are suffi- 
ciently lurid to give the reader a good idea 
of the “Reign of Terror.” He does not 
lay all the blame for the shedding of inno- 
cent blood upon Robespierre, for he under- 
stands that the deputy from Arras was 
but one actor in a mighty drama which 
has not yet ceased to influence the world. 
Mr. Warwick’s book has all the interest 
that a vivid style can give, and, while 
not burdened with footnotes and other 
scholarly pomp, will be found suited to 
the requirements of readers who desire to 
know something of Robespierre and his 
times. 


A Political History of the State of New 
York, Vol. III* 


The third volume of Mr. Alexander's 
Political History of the State of New York 
covers the period from the breaking out 
of the Civil War to the election of Grover 
Cleveland as governor. Although the 
author devotes himself almost exclusively 
to politics as they concerned New York, 
it is really a rather comprehensive sum- 
mary of the politics of the nation during 
that period, seeing that so many men of 
New York and so many political influences 
of that State had a large or controlling 
influence in the affairs of the whole coun- 
try. As few historians have been New 
Yorkers, we have not had a good perspec 
ive of the internal dissensions of politics 

*A PoriticaL History of THE STATE OF NEW 


York. Vol. III (1861-1882). By DeAlva Starr 
wood Alexander, M. C. Henry Holt & Co. 
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in that State except as affecting a few 
individuals. Our author has given a com- 
plete narrative and has endeavored without 
prejudice to set forth the facts. It is 
impossible that he should escape giving 
occasional expressions of opinion, but for 
the most part he is content to give refer- 
ences from authentic documents. The 
bibliography involved in the footnotes is 
large, and the author has the added advan- 
tage of having been in public life for a 
generation and having personally known 
most of the men of whom he writes. 

The notable contributions to history in 
this work are many, but most important is 
a full explanation of the state of politics 
at the close of the Civil War and for some 
years afterward, when personal rivalries 
and the chaos brought about by President 
Johnson led to some strange bedfellowships 
in the Empire State. The course of Seward, 
Weed and Greeley at this period is well 
set forth, and one gets a better idea than 
ever before of the individual power for 
good and evil exercised by the members 
of the dissolved Triumvirate. It is to be 
regretted that all of them suffered in repu- 
tation by reason of their jealousies. 

Also it is pleasing to get for the first 
time a clear account of the career of 
Roscoe Conkling and the quarrel which 
led him to retire from public life, or, rather, 
which resulted in his unwilling retirement. 
The author is not friendly to Mr. Conkling, 
but acknowledges his many abilities. In 
detailing the quarrel at Washington during 
the Garfield administration it is made clear 
that it was Platt who first resigned from 
the Senate and led his colleague unwillingly 
or hesitantly to the same course. 

Otherwise the book is a clear narrative 
of a stormy period concerning which much 
misinformation exists. It is written in 
lucid style and is a valuable contribution 
to our whole history as well as to that of 
the State of New York. 

JosePpH M. RocErs. 


John Brown* 


Fifty years have passed since John 
Brown’s memorable raid on Harper’s 
Ferry, and, for the new America that has 
developed since the Civil War, the per- 


*Joun Brown. By W. E. Burghardt Du 
iss American Crisis Biographies. George 
W. Jacobs & Co. 








sonality and deeds of the staunch old 
abolitionist have not lost their interest. 
The figure of John Brown is unique in our 
history. We may liken him to those stern 
Puritans, Cromwell, Hampden and Pym; 
for like them he could die for a principle, 
and like them his actions were prompted 
by the precepts of a religion which knew 
no compromise when moral issues were 
at stake. Brown suffered the fate which 
the law metes out to those who wilfully 
shed human blood, but the cause in which 
he died triumphed in a bitter civil war, and 
his name was a battle-cry for thousands 
of soldiers who fought for the Union. A 
little library has gathered around the his- 
tory of John Brown, and his strange and 
stirring career has been studied by com- 
petent writers who have given to the public 
practically all the records that have been 
preserved. Still, the present series would 
not be complete without a volume devoted 
to Brown, and the task of writing a fresh 
biography has been entrusted to Professor 
Du Bois, of Atlanta University. 
Professor Du Bois does not profess to 
have discovered any new material, and 
freely admits his indebtedness to such 
writers as Sanborn, Hinton, Connelley and 
Ridpath. His viewpoint, however, “is that 
of the little known but vastly important 
inner development of the Negro Ameri- 
can.” “John Brown,” says Professor Du 
30is, “worked not simply for Black Men— 
he worked with them; and he was a com- 
panion of their daily life, knew their faults 
and virtues, and felt, as few white Ameri- 
cans have felt, the bitter tragedy of their 
lot. The story of John Brown, then, can- 
not be complete unless due emphasis is 
given this phase of his activity.” The 
author is well qualified to treat his subject 
in the manner which these prefatory words 
indicate, and in many ways he has pro- 
duced a satisfactory and readable book. 
Several chapters call for special com- 
mendation for the able way in which the 
material is handled. Professor Du Bois 
has drawn a vigorous portrait of John 
Brown from the religious side; and the 
graphic relation of the struggle in- Kansas 
and the events which led up to Harper's 
Ferry will impress the reader as a vivid 
narrative in which the author shows a mas- 
terly grasp of facts in detail. The weak- 
est chapter in the book is the last. With 
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all his eloquence and passionate pleading 
for the negro, Professor Du Bois has not 
advanced the race question a step forward 
in discussion. He offers no suggestion 
for racial improvement which has not 
already been offered, and his picture of 
white dominance and white degeneracy is 
puerile. The fact that the civilization of 
to-day rests upon the achievements of 
white peoples is incontestable, as is also the 
other fact that in the struggle for exist- 
ence white races have mastered and will 
continue to control the most desirable 


places on the globe. 
ALBERT S. HENRY. 


The Last Days of Papal Rome* 


This is an abridgment in translation of 
Cesare’s work which has much interest, 
but which will need to be read by the 
ordinary person with the assistance of a 
modern history of Italy. The author’s 
previous work should be read to under- 
stand the exact conditions in Rome at the 
time of the return of Pius IX in 1850. 
Doubtless the original contained more 
details than the present abridgment, or 
else the author was content to write for 
Italians who are supposed to know much 
more of their own recent history than do 
foreigners. The book is of interest and 
value, but standing alone it seems frag- 
mentary. 

The first portion of the work is devoted 
largely to a description of social and po- 
litical Rome at the time of the restoration. 
It is interesting to learn that panem et 
circenses was still the cry of the people, 
and that the general condition of the 
people as it exists to-day is very much the 
same as in the time of the Cesars, when 
the public was given bread either below 
the normal price or entirely without cost. 
The latter portion of the book is a narra- 
tive of the political conditions which re- 
sulted in the fall of Papal Rome. We 
liave here a fine portrait of the Pope, 
and, although it is not wholly without 
prejudice, the author seems to have a high 
regard for him as a man in spite of his 
failures in statecraft. We also see more 
clearly than ever how Napoleon III was 

*THe Last Days oF Papa Rome. By R. de 
Cesare. Abridged and translated by Helen 
Zimmern. Houghton Mifflin Company. 





at the same time the protector and the evil 
genius of the Papacy, how he took a vacil- 
lating course and hesitated over important 
considerations too long—until the outbreak 
of the Franco-Prussian War left the Italian 
States free to enter Rome with no more 
than a formal resistance. We also learn 
how Napoleon III lost his chance of being 
backed by Italy and Austria in the war 
which was so disastrous to himself and his 
empire. 

There are many excellent chapters in 
this book and its value lies in the fact that 
it is the only available narrative of the 
period from an Italian source. Doubtless 
it is not without bias, but there is at least 
the appearance of impartiality and com- 


plete candor. 
JoserH M. Rocers. 


Our Naval War with France* 


The naval war with France which 
occurred between the years 1798 and 1801 
is one of the brilliant and interesting chap- 
ters of American history, the main features 
of which are known in a-hazy fashion only 
to most readers. And yet this war, which 
was allowed to drag along for three years 
without any official declaration by the 
nations involved, proved to be of great 
importance in the development of the naval 
power of the United States, and produced 
seamen whose exploits rank among the 
most famous in our military annals. 

Mr. Allen’s purpose is to relate the story 
of the conflict with France; to set forth the 
causes which led to the war; and to de- 
scribe in detail the naval actions of conse- 
quence. In the prosecution of his task 
our author has shown commendable 
industry in his researches among the scat- 
tered materials relating to the war. The 
sources are found in contemporary news- 
papers, official reports, old logbooks and 
private and official correspondence. The 
events which led to the rupture between 
France and the United States—such as 
the alleged violation of the treaty of 1778 
by the American government ; the question 
of the interpretation of the articles of the 
consular convention of 1788; the conduct 

of the French minister Genet ; and the sub- 
sequent futile negotiations looking to 4 


———— 





*Our Naval War witH France. By Garé 
ner W. Allen. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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settlement of the trouble—are told in sub- 
stantial accordance with the accounts 
found in general histories. The chapters 
which will be found of most interest deal 
with the naval operations. On the side of 
the United States some forty-five vessels 
were employed in the regular naval service 
between 1798 and 1801. There were about 
seven hundred officers and five or six thou- 
sand men. According to Mr. Allen, the 
ships were rated as follows: Three as 
forty-four gun and six as thirty-six gun 
frigates; one carried thirty-two and four 
carried twenty-eight guns each; there were 
six of twenty-four guns, six of twenty, 
and four of eighteen guns. All the remain- 
ing vessels were small. 

With this force our government con- 
tested the seas with the large and well- 
equipped navy of France. There were no 
fleet actions, but the numerous fights be- 
tween regular naval vessels of both coun- 
tries and armed merchantmen gave rise 
to many deeds of valor and thrilling epi- 
sodes. Among the famous fights of the 
war was the battle between the United 
States ship Constellation and the French 
frigate Insurgente. Mr. Allen has made 
a graphic account of this fight from the 
original authorities. But it is only one 
among many, and of such ships as the 
Constitution, United States, Congress, 
Essex, etc., there are tales to be told. In 
these pages we meet those tough old fight- 
ers, Barry, Truxton, Rodgers, Porter and 
others of like caliber. They were men with 
limitations, perhaps, but their high courage 
and personal initiative established a tradi- 
tion in our navy which will not be for- 
gotten, even though the old wooden 


‘frigates with their obsolete cannon no 


longer sail the seas. 


Society and Politics in Ancient Rome* 


The belief that the ancient Latin and 
Greek writers were preserved solely for 
the benefit of certain German philologists 
seems to be on the wane. Scholars no 
longer regard the classics as mines to be 
worked with etymological picks . and 
shovels. On the contrary, the fact that 
the classics are “human documents” which 








‘Society anp Poritics 1n ANcIENT RoME. 
Essays and Sketches. By Frank Frost Abbott. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


picture a life long since passed away, but 
having a profound meaning for the modern 
world, is being more fully appreciated by 
students of the ancient literatures. In 
recognition of this relationship between 
ancient and modern times, Professor 
Abbott, who holds the chair of classics in 
Princeton University, has written the 
twelve essays which are collected in this 
volume. 

Two of the essays are new; the remain- 
ing ten are reprinted from the reviews and 
magazines in which they originally ap- 
peared. The titles will indicate how far 
into fresh fields of classical study Pro- 
fessor Abbott has ventured. “Municipal 
Politics in Pompeii” is a notable study of 
the famous Roman city. “The Story of 
Two Oligarchies” is a suggestive paper 
in which the history of the Roman Senate 
is compared to that of the United States 
Senate. “Women and Public Affairs 
Under the Roman Republic,” and “Roman 
Women in the Trades and Professions” 
bring new light to a problem which is 
familiar enough to the world to-day. “The 
Theatre as a Factor in Roman Politics 
Under the Republic” is an excellent picture 
of Roman politics; while the three follow- 
ing studies, “Petronius: A Study in 
Ancient Realism”; “A Roman Puritan”— 
dealing with the poet Persius—and 
“Petrarch’s Letters to Cicero,” are excur- 
sions into somewhat unfamiliar paths of 
literature. The next paper, “Literature 
and the Common People of Rome,” dis- 
cusses the question of the popular taste 
in literature among the masses. Professor 
Abbott shows from the Latin texts, the 
scrawls of schoolboys and loungers on 
walls at Pompeii and inscriptions from 
Roman tombs, that the appreciation and 
knowledge of the best books were widely 
diffused among the Roman citizens. The 
conclusions of this essay are important 
in view of the common assumption that 
the Romans were not to be compared 
to the Greeks in the matter of literary 
appreciation. 

Of the remaining papers, that on “The 
Career of a Roman Student” deals enter- 
tainingly with the younger Cicero—a neg- 
lected topic of Roman history. “Some 


Spurious Inscriptions and Their Authors” 
and “The Evolution of the Modern Forms 
of the Letters of Our Alphabet” are note- 
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worthy papers, but without the popular 
appeal of the essays which precede them. 
As a whole, the volume is characterized by 
sound scholarship and good taste. Pro- 
fessor Abbott has succeeded in making the 
dry twigs of classical themes blossom 
anew. His studies will do much toward 
spreading the truth that the deepest roots 
of modern life go down to the rich soil 
of the classics and there find nourishment 


and new vigor. 
ALBERT S. HENRY. 


The Government of European Cities* 


In these days the American citizen who 
takes an intelligent interest in municipal 
problems looks toward Europe in the hope 
of turning to some practical use the ex- 
perience of foreign cities. It is of course 
widely recognized that the methods of 
municipal government in vogue on the 
other side of the Atlantic are not always 
the ones which would produce the best 
results in the United States. Our social, 
political and economic conditions are very 
different. But the comparative method is 
as useful in politics as in all other sciences, 
and no one could lay the foundation of a 
sound knowledge of American municipali- 
ties without taking into consideration the 
facts of foreign experience. A convenient 
manual containing the latest and best in- 
formation of the government of European 
cities is much to be desired, and Professor 
Munro’s volume is admirably adapted to 
suit the purpose. 

Professor Munro treats of the cities of 
three European countries—France, Prussia 
and England. The American student has 
long been familiar with the outlines of 
English municipalities, but in the last 
decade attention has been directed by many 
able writers to the great importance of 
Continental municipal study. Hence the 
fact that the author has devoted some- 
what more than half his available space to 
French and Prussian cities will enhance 
the value of this volume to the American 
reader. The book is anything but a dry 
discussion of statistics and municipal laws. 
Each of the three chapters into which it is 
divided is the result of careful study in 
authoritative sources, and the facts, which 





*Tue GovERNMENT OF EUROPEAN Citigs. By 
William Bennett Munro. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 





have been set forth in a lucid style, will 
prove to be just the kind of information 
which will aid the student. Professor 
Munro treats of the methods by which 
European cities are governed; he tells how 
officials are chosen and defines their duties, 
Special attention is paid to the organiza- 
tion and functions of municipal bodies, 
and the author frequently contrasts Euro- 
pean and American methods. That Amer- 
ican city governments are confronted with 
graver problems than those which beset 
foreign cities is an idea which is com- 
pletely exploded by this volume. If any- 
thing, the European countries have had 
tasks of greater difficulty, which have been 
met, in most instances, with patience, 
courage and a vigorous political philosophy 
based upon the efficiency of city councilors 
and magistrates. The logical conclusion 
of Professor Munro’s book emphasizes the 
contrast between American and European 
municipal ideas, in which the former, by 
permitting the city to be a football of poli- 
tics, and neglecting the sane method of 
choosing officials for their efficiency and 
expert knowledge of city affairs, have 
seriously delayed the progress of urban 
development. 


The Speakers of the House* 


Second in importance to the President 
only is the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The actions of no other man 
are more closely watched, and his influence 
in matters of legislation is so great that 
no bill ever has the chance of becoming a 
law without his approval. But this was 
not always the case. The development of 
the power of the Speaker, like all other 
things, has a history, and it is the purpose 
of Mr. Fuller to relate how, from the dig- 
nified though practically impotent status of 
a moderator, the presiding officer of the 
House of Representatives became a po 
litical magnate of the first degree. Says 
the author in explaining the purpose of 
his book: “An attempt has been made in 
this volume to give a brief, dispassionate 
story of this development of power by 
the presiding officers of the lower House 
of Congress. Effort has been made to 
avoid the dry and technical mysteries of 
*Tue SPEAKERS oF THE House. By Hubert 
3ruce Fuller. Little, Brown & Co. 
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parliamentary law. The book is not in- 
tended as a textbook on that intricate 
subject. In the effort to popularize the 
work all annotations and references have 
been omitted of purpose.” 

After a preliminary chapter in which 
the history of the office of Speaker in the 
British Parliament and in the American 
Colonies is briefly related, Mr. Fuller takes 
up his subject at the historic beginning— 
the election of Frederick A. Muhlenberg 
as first Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Through the varied history of 
the Speakership from Miihlenberg to 
Cannon, Mr. Fuller pursues his subject, 
giving the facts in the elections of the 
various Speakers, their characteristics as 
presiding officers, and enlivening the pages 
with anecdotes many of which will be new 
to the reader. The book thus has a value 
which should make it especially welcome. 

Clay, whom Mr. Fuller justly calls “the 
greatest of American Speakers,” comes in 
for portrayal at full length. In describing 
Clay in the chair the author says, among 
other things: “While often arbitrary in his 
decisions, he seldom aroused personal 
antagonism. He employed the tact 
of Talleyrand rather than the violence of 
Napoleon. He never gave reasons for his 
decisions on matters of parliamentary law. 
Impetuous, swift in decision, unflinching, 
of an imperative will, he seemed to have 
an instinctive consciousness not only of his 
ewn strength, but of his special capacity 
for leadership. ‘Therefore he would him- 
self take the lead—as if unconsciously— 
whatever the occasion, and as naturally 
and gracefully as if it were his unques- 
tioned right.” 

Some of the names in this book have 
passed out of the public memory. But 
such men as Clay, Grow, Colfax, Blaine, 
Carlisle and Reed are luminous figures in 
our national history. As Mr. Fuller says, 
the Speakers varied from the heights of 
first-rate ability to the level of mediocrity. 
Great Speakers are as rare as great Presi- 
dents. The power of the office has been 


built up by a succession of able men who 
took advantage of our peculiar constitu- 
tional and political systems to develop an 
authority which was never contemplated by 
the original framers of the government. 


The Commonwealth of Australia* 


The author of this volume has packed 
a surprising amount of information within 
something less than three hundred and 
fifty pages. ‘There is room for a clearly 
written, practical work on the most pro- 
gressive and interesting State of the south- 
ern hemisphere, and this Mr. Wise has 
supplied. Of course there is frequent 
reference to statistics, but the text is never 
subordinated to columns of figures, and 
the author has used such information only 
where it enforces and illustrates the text. 


- For the method of the volume, a word of 


praise must be given. Mr. Wise very skil- 
fully introduces the subject by describing 
the physical geography of Australia, 
dwelling in particular upon its area and 
limits, the rainfall, the river system, the 
scenery and climate, and the fertility of the 
soil. The idea which pretty generally pre- 
vails, that Australia, except for its coastal 
regions, is practically an arid country, is 
disproved by the quotation of facts which 
show that it possesses “an area of virgin 
territory suitable for agriculture, greater 
in extent than that which is claimed either 
for the United States or for the sister 
Dominion of Canada.” 

Upon this continent, which is larger than 
the United States without Alaska, and 
equal to more than three-fourths of all 
Europe, there has grown up a Common- 
wealth which is highly interesting in its 
social, political and economic features. 
Australia is a great experiment station, and 
affords the American student some par- 
ticularly interesting contrasts with his 
native land. Some of Mr. Wise’s most 
interesting chapiers are devoted to the 
exposition of the Australian scheme of 
government. As with us, there are three 
great governmental agencies, the executive, 
the legislative and the judicial. There is 
a Senate and a House of Representatives ; 
there are parties and party machinery. 
Questions of national policy arise, as with 
us, and there are problems of the budget, 
of trade and of manufactures. The devel- 
opment of the school system is noteworthy, 
and encouraging provisions have been 
made for the higher education in the chief 
cities of the Commonwealth. 





“THE CoM MONWEALTH ‘or AUSTRALIA. By 
B. R. Wise. The All Red Series. Little, 
Brown & Co. 
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Mr. Wise points out a suggestive con- 

trast between the United States and Aus- 
tralia, when he says: “The United States 
sprang from the town meeting: Australia, 
from a personal government. The early 
settlements in New England were, from 
the first, self-governing communities: the 
settlement at Sydney Cove was subject to 
the orders of a naval or military officer for 
thirty-eight years. The Governor was an 
earthly providence to the early Australian 
settlers, dispensing food, controlling indus- 
try, and fixing the rate of wages. 
Thus while the United States have devel- 
oped an exaggerated localism and individ- 
ualism, in no part of the world has the 
doctrine of Laissez-Faire fewer adherents 
than in Australia.” 

From this interesting volume one gathers 
not only the workings of the Australian 
government, but glimpses of the people in 
their homes, their marts, their schools and 
their games. The dominant thought of 
the country is described in its various social 
and political phases, and not least attract- 
ive are the illustrations of Australian 
scenes which accompany the work. 


From My Youth Up* 


Many readers have requested Mrs. 
Sangster’s reminiscences, and at last she 
has consented to prepare a book of auto- 
biography. As she says in her introduc- 
tion, she was a schoolgirl in the days 
before envelopes were invented, when pho- 
tography was in its infancy, when the lay- 
ing of a cable across the Atlantic was a 
dream yet to be realized. She has lived 
through the long succession of advances 
that have been made since that time, and 
her busy life has been filled with experi- 
ences of every order. 

Mrs. Sangster began writing when, by 
merest chance, she scribbled down a little 
poem one day on a bit of paper. Some- 
thing impelled her to send it to the “Atlan- 
tic Monthly” and Mr. William Dean 
Howells accepted and used it. A little 
later she wrote a story which the “Inde- 
pendent” accepted, and so on until she 
became a recognized writer. 

Mrs. Sangster has been a home-body all 
her life. As a child, she was in a loving 

*From My Yourn Up. By Margaret E. 
Sangster. F. H. Revell Company. 


family circle; she has never left off the 
pursuit of her domestic duties. Her writ- 
ings have been filled with that respect for 
paternal, maternal and fraternal love, and 
her counsels to young girls and women 
have sprung out of a heart of goodness, a 
heart big enough to feel a great and an 
abiding love for the fellow creatures who 
seemed to need all the affection that she 
could bestow. 

Mrs. Sangster’s autobiography contains 
twenty-six chapters, covering such sub- 
jects as “The Home Library,” “My French 
Professor,” “In War Days,” “My Literary 
Masters,” “The Day’s Work,” “The Life 
of an Editor,” “Friends All Along the 
Line” and “The Touch of Time.” They 
are all interesting as revealing a woman of 
wonderfully sweet character, whose wide- 
spread influence has had its effect on 
countless thousands, and their distinctive 
value lies in the example they set. 


Gilbert White and Selborne* 


Mr. Shelley has the gift of being excep- 
tionally interesting when he writes about 
literary people and their haunts and homes, 
His Literary Bypaths in England was a 
delightful volume; this present book has 
a fine flavor all its own. 

The Natural History of Selborne is a 
household titie; yet we wonder how many 
of the thousands who refer to it with such 
astounding ease have really read it 
Those who have not, ought to; they have 
a unique pleasure in store. 

However, there is another question: how 
many of those who have read the Natural 
History know anything much about the 
man, or about the village which he immor- 
talized in his book? 

Mr. Shelley has collected all the avail- 
able data concerning White’s life and char- 
acter; he has made a study of Selborne at 
first hand, and has gone into its history. 
He now writes a charming book, giving a 
sympathetic picture of the simple-hearted, 
sweet-natured country curate, who never 
neglected his parish or his people, who 
observed birds and animals because he 
loved Nature, and studied their ways that 
he might give useful information 
friends, and who finally, only after some 


“*CILBERT WHITE AND SELBORNE. By Henry 
C. Shelley. T. Werner Laurie, London. 
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persuading, wrote, through a space of 
a number of years, a book that made him 
famous. 

Gilbert White was lovable. That is 
probably the keynote to his life. Mr. 
Shelley considers him as a relative and as a 
friend, as a clergyman and as a writer. 
He then goes into the story of Selborne 
and gives many informing descriptions. 
At the end of the volume he introduces 
excerpts from the Natural History, a 
splendid idea, and last of all is Gilbert 
White’s poem—he wrote a great deal of 
verse at odd times—““The Summer Even- 
ing Walk,” a record of observations that is 
exceedingly interesting. 

The book is well and fully illustrated, 
mostly from new photographs. 


Maurice Maeterlinck* 


In this exquisitely printed voltime (the 
first of a “Belgian Men of Letters” series ) 
Gérard Harry accounts for the universal- 
ity of the appeal of Maeterlinck’s thought 
and calls particular attention to its dualism 
—its asceticism and its epicureanism, its 
realism and its idealism, its positivism and 
its mysticism. But the book is chiefly im- 
portant because it states clearly and con- 
cisely the relatively little known facts of 
his career, and gives fresh and piquant 
details regarding his personality and his 
manner of life. 

According to M. Harry, Maeterlinck’s 
abandonment of Belgium for France was 
due to the Philistinism of the former 
country. “Son of a notary,f and edu- 
cated for the bar, Maeterlinck scandalized 
by his dreams the practical and icy 
burghers of Ghent. All Belgium, afflicted 
with that fever for material gain which 
torments adolescent nationalities, was in- 
dustrial, industrious and resolutely terre- 
a-terre. The enigmatical poet of Serres 
Chaudes, the restless and audacious 
young dramatist of La Princesse Maleine, 
the future philosopher of La Sagesse et 
la Destinée and of Le Temple Enseveli, 
began in an atmosphere rebellious to every 
intellectual flight.” In a Jesuit college on 


*Maurice Marrertinck. By Gérard Harry. 
Charles Carrington et Cie. Brussels and Paris. 

M. Harry is in error in making Maeterlinck’s 
father a notary. He was what the French call 
a rentier and the English call a “gentleman,” 
that is, a person who lives upon his income. 


the banks of the river Lys, Maeterlinck 
became intimate with two youths of lit- 
erary tastes and aspirations, Charles Van 
Lerberghe and Grégoire Le Roy. The 
three read and wrote poetry surrepti- 
tiously. They “chipped in” for a sub- 
scription to “La Jeune Belgique,” a new 
review founded by Max Waller, which 
represented the latest literary tendencies ; 
and they devoured its contents clandes- 
tinely, with a delicious dread of discov- 
ery similar to that experienced by other 
students in smoking their first cigarettes. 
Later, at the University of Ghent, where 
they were placed to finish their education, 
Emile Verhaeren was admitted to their 
fellowship. Their devotion to literature 
brought them only disdain and insult. Van 
Lerberghe died in 1908, completely worn 
out and broken-spirited, unappreciated by 
his compatriots to the very end. Le Roy, 
disillusioned and discouraged by the cold 
indifference he encountered, became a civil 
engineer. \Verhaeren triumphed, but only 
after years and years of struggle. 
And Maeterlinck? Says M. Harry: 


Maeterlinck was obliged to prove his unfitness 
for the juridical profession assigned him. He 
succeeded brilliantly in so doing. He lost, with 
triumphant facility, the first—and the last— 
case confided to him. At twenty-seven, in 
1889, his legal career was already closed and 
his other career was opening up. . . . It 
was preordained that he should not conquer, by 
submission to the paternal desire, his innate re- 
pugnance to the laurels of Cicero and to the 
science of law, which appeared to him as “a 
Roman cemetery and a modern lumber-yard.” 
To prevent this, Destiny had put a gag in his 
mouth. In his robust and copious Flemish body 
a la Jordaens, it had lodged a thin and unreson- 
ant voice which was speedily obliged to renounce 
becoming a fountain of eloquence. And, in his 
soul, it had installed the fortunate faults which 
incapacitate a man for the noise, the publicity 
and the verbosity of the forum; an almost sav- 
age timidity and a haughty passion for solitary 
meditation. When, having discarded for 
good the insupportable robe of a garrulous ad- 
vocate, he went to pass in Paris the literary sea- 
son whence he was to bring back Serres Chaudes 
and the memory of his contributions to the 
ephemeral review “La Pléiade,” his silence 
astonished, then impressed, the poets in whose 
midst he moved. 


On his return to Ghent, Maeterlinck en- 
countered only frivolous curiosity or inso- 
lent official hostility. He endeavored to 
obtain a modest government place which 
would permit him to write without finan- 
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cial preoccupations. His application was 
rejected by reason of his writings. 

This was the period when the Belgian govern- 
ment refused to decorate authors because they 


were not functionaries and refused to make 
them functionaries because they were authors. 


Disgusted, not so much by this treatment 
itself as by the state of mind it represented, 
Maeterlinck shook the dust of Belgium 
from his feet. He settled in France, and 
has since returned to Belgium for brief 
sojourns only. 


And now, his fatherland, become solid, pros- 
perous and ambitious of a feather of idealism 
for its tradesman’s cap, seeks the luxury of a 
literature, perceives that it has one, tries to 
make amends for its former ostracism by ac- 
claiming its poets and especially by claiming 
Maeterlinck for its own and proposing to féte 
and to honor him. Maeterlinck turns a deaf 


ear. 


During his first sojourn in Paris, Mae- 
terlinck founded, with Grégoire Le Roy 
and several young French symbolists, a 
little review called “La Pléiade” which 
appeared six times and had eighteen sub- 
scribers. Maeterlinck contributed to this 
review, over the signature “Mooris Maeter- 
linck,” a sort of paraphrase of the New 
Testament narrative of Herod, entitled 
“Te Massacre des Innocents.” M. Harry’s 
book contains a reprint of this story, which 
has not been included in any of the edi- 
tions of Maeterlinck’s works. “Under the 
pen of the young writer, the Herodian 
myth,” observes M. Harry, “became a 
reality or, at least, a crying probability by 
virtue of minute description of traits of 
rature observed detail by detail and scru- 
pulously rendered. It is rare that a purely 
imaginative recital has been given such a 
body, has been endowed with so much 
movement, has had breathed into it such 
teeming life.” ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


Conquering the Arctic Ice* 


In the midst of public and private parti- 
zanship over the respective claims of Dr. 
Cook and Commander Peary as to the 
finding of the North Pole, any work which 
deals with Arctic exploration will be read 
with deep interest, not only to bring to the 
mind a realizing sense of the terrible hard- 
ships encountered by all and any men who 





*CONQUERING tHe Arctic Ice. By Ejnar 
Mikkelsen. George W. Jacobs & Co. 







risk their lives in that frigid region, but 
for comparison and for corroboration of 
those statements about the conditions exist- 
ing and the methods of travel chosen by 
the respective claimants. The work written 
by Mr. Mikkelsen, then, is of unusual im- 
portance, coming, probably so unexpect- 
edly to him when he wrote it, into the very 
maelstrom of argument and controversy, 
Although the project on which the author 
and his dauntless companion, Mr. Leffing- 
well, embarked was not for the purpose 
of discovering the Pole, it led them far 
North and into the same kind of dangers 
and experiences as those of others who 
have dared the rigors of the Arctic Circle. 
The volume at hand describes the vicissi- 
tudes, triumphs and failure of the Anglo- 
American Polar Expedition conducted by 
these two gentlemen, who were members 
of the frst Baldwin-Ziegler Expedition. 
The object of this effort was to explore 
the Beaufort Sea and settle the question 
as to the existence or non-existence of land 
north of Alaska. Many geographers be- 
lieved in the existence of land, but they 
were hotly opposed by others who main- 
tained that the edge of the Continental 
Shelf was not far from the American 
mainland. The result of the expedition 
seems to have been that no land is to be 
found, for, although certain forms of ice 
would seem to indicate it, the author con- 
cludes: “Against the theory of land to the 
north of Alaska, a land extensive enough 
to cause this ice to remain in almost one 
position, year after year, stands the irre- 
futable evidence of the narrow Continental 
Shelf.” Through what they passed to 
reach this fact, their lives among the 
Eskimo people, and all the varied adven- 
tures conceivable on such a trip, the volume 
of four hundred and fifty pages and two 
hundred illustrations and maps gives 4 
varied and entertaining picture. The pur- 
pose of the expedition was to find land 
or four hundred meters depth of water. 
They found no land and believe there 's 
none, but they found more than six hun- 
dred meters depth of water, and what tt 
cost in money, courage, persistence, freez- 
ing bodies, hunger, and what they gained 
of scientific value arid knowledge of that 
phase of humanity, are here available tor 
us to read at ease by our firesides. 
Cora Linn DANIELS. 
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New Netherland* 

This, the eighth volume of original nar- 
ratives of early American history, repro- 
duced under the auspices of the American 
Historical Association, was either cleverly 
planned to appear just at this moment, or 
else, like the publication of many works, 
proves to be a remarkable coincidence. It 
is the story of “When Old New York 
Was Dutch,” told in original letters, 
treatises and journals written by men on 
the spot, whose quaint and graphic descrip- 
tions have the added charm of palpable 
truth. We are just celebrating the fourth 
centennial of the “Third Voyage of Mas- 
ter Henry Hudson” with all the splendor 
possible, and here at hand is Robert Just’s 
account, dated 1610, saying, “Wee had 
a great stream out of the bay,” and “far 
tc the northward off us, we saw high hils.” 
“This is a very good Land to fall with 
and a pleasant land to see!” Verily, it has 
proved “a pleasant land,” that “Eylandt 
of Manhattan,” with its “high hils” of the 
Palisades at the north and “Lange Ey- 
landt,” with its glory of Luna Parks and 
metry-go-rounds at the south, and verily, 
also, this is a pleasant big book, full of 
the early doings of the Dutch and the dis- 
coveries of many new places in a new 
world, adventures, moving incidents by 
flood and field, and authentic tales of the 
native Indians, their manners, superstitions 
and customs, laws, ideals, and how they 
did things. The volume contains “Hud- 
son’s Voyage,” and his third voyage, many 
excerpts from “The New World,” by 
Johan de Laet, from 1625 to 1640; let- 
ters of Isaack de Rasiever, letters of the 
Reverend Jonas Michaelius (most inter- 
esting). A journey into the Mohawk and 
Oneida country, and fourteen other docu- 





*NARRATIVES OF New NETHERLAND, 1609-1664. 
Edited by J. Franklin Jameson. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


ments, many of them here first reproduced 
and in any case practically otherwise inac- 
cessible. They have been hunted up from 
everywhere, to bring together in this book 
a valuable collection of just what students 
of history wish to know, and for the gen- 
eral public to enjoy with a laugh, a deep 
sense of curiosity and a renewed admira- 
tion for those early voyagers who went 
through so much to start a new civilization 
and to found a new republic. I think Rev. 
Jonas Michaelius gives us one of the most 
fascinating stories. The good man seemed 
very upset. He found things not at all to 
his liking, and he seemed to be “a busy- 
body in other men’s matters.” For in- 
stance, he says: “As to the natives of this 
country, I find them entirely savage and 
wild, strangers to all decency, yea, uh- 
civil and stupid as garden poles, proficient 
in all wickedness and godlessness, devilish 
men who serve nobody but the Devil, under 
which title they comprehend everything 
that is subtle and crafty and beyond human 
skill and power. ‘They have so much 
witchcraft, divination, sorcery and wicked 
arts that they can hardly be held in by 
any bands or locks. They are as thievish 
and treacherous as they are tall!” Megapo- 
lensis says that the Mohawks were very 
slovenly and dirty. “The fish they cook 
just as they get them out of the water, 
and if the intestines are too tough they 
take one end in the mouth and the other 
in the hand, and so separate and eat them. 
They can also take a piece of bear's fat 
as large as two fists and eat it down clear, 
without bread or anything else! And when 
they have finished this lovely meal they 
cry, ‘I thank thee, I thank thee, Devil, I 
thank thee, little Uncle!’!!_ We should cer- 
tainly thank the compilers and editor of 
a book like this, for it is an education that 
is both “lively and severe.” It has an 
index, maps and reproductions of early 
printing. Cora Linn DANIELs. 


Poetry and Drama 


Drake* 


A new epic which has form and at the 
same time is stirring enough to keep the 


By Alfred 








“Drake: AN ENGLISH Epic. 


Noyes, author of The Golden Hynde and Other 
Poems, The Flower of Old Japan, etc. 
tritk A. Stokes Company. 


Fred- 


reviewer out of bed to the wee and witch- 
ing hours is a rare guest on the library 
table. From publishers’ announcements 
we occasionally discover that a work 
which its author fondly terms an epic has 
(for an instant) seen the light of day; and 
now and then we read in the reviews brief 
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and highly humorous accounts of these 
efforts. The most recent of these that 
came to the present writer’s notice (bar- 
ring the poem here about to be discussed) 
was an epic of Roosevelt, very strenuous 
and very loyal, by a feminine admirer 
whose enthusiasm exceeded her art. An- 
other, somewhat less unconscious of stand- 
ards, and apparently appealing, in a 
rugged, prosaic fashion, to certain patri- 
otic Americans of the Middle West, since 
it has already seen several editions, is an 
epic of Lincoln that appeared in its newest 
toga at the time of the centenary. Thus 
we have three epics in one year. The Lin- 
colniad is moribund, the Rooseveltiad is 
dead. Perhaps, in far ages, others more 
worthy may be written. Who knows, 
maybe in Africa, tribal bards will sing 
their primitive ballads of the Great 
Hunter, which some distant and dusky 
Homer may combine into the great epic 
of Roosevelt? As far as we of America 
are concerned, he is still too close to us 
tor poetic treatment. The reporters have 
him now. Lincoln has advanced one stage, 
but even he is still being “revealed” by the 
writers of memoirs and anecdotes, and 
what the poet demands is not the rounded 
statue, but the mysterious outline. The 
light of absolute knowledge beats too 
fiercely on our modern Agamemnons. 
Poets cannot use them and their lives. It 
is doubtful whether writers will ever be 
able to deal in poetic form with the heroes 
of the world who have appeared since the 
development of the newspaper. ‘Too much 
light has burned away the nimbus. We 
see distant heroes as ‘clearly as their con- 
temporaries saw them; and the modern 
poet dare not add to the picture that his- 
tory, so carefully constructed from daily 
observation, gives, nor subtract from it, 
lest the very man on the street write him 
down an ignoramus or a liar. His imagi- 
nation is fettered to the firm rock of fact. 
He must forego that greatest privilege of 
the poet of past ages, to ignore the super- 
ficial verities of time and place for the 
sake of the actual truth beyond them. 
Drake! Here is the epic figure, indeed, 
that the poet may welcome for his theme 
with glad heart. How scanty the records 
of him are the encyclopedia with its bare 
dates and names shows convincingly 
enough. Certain facts stand out clearly, 






notably his departures from Plymouth and 
his returns thither. But of what fell be- 
tween—of that there is no record, only a 
word perhaps of a galleon captured, a port 
sacked, a mutiny, a tempest—again bare 
facts which the poet may embellish ad lib, 
Drake, moreover, is a hero of mighty pro- 
portions in a time that brought forth many 
heroes. The background against which he 
moves is large with adventure and tremen- 
dous crises. An old order was going to 
pieces; far away a new world was being 
born, and everywhere, in Europe, in 
America, most of all on the high seas, there 
sounded the Titanic music 


Of thunder and splendour and fury and rolling 
doom. 


Noyes’ poem is an epic in the true 
sense, according to the- definition: “A 
story of circumstance and scope, well told, 
and told in the grand style.”’ Its narrative 
of events is stirring, its characterization 
adequate, its style generally smooth and 
often highly poetic. There are common- 
place episodes, such as the love portions, 
but fortunately they take Up little space. 
They perform, moreover, the function of 
foil to the more vital portions. The pro- 
saic passages in the verse (alas! not in- 
frequent) are not so easily pardoned. A 
drop from the sublime to the ridiculous, as 
in the last lines of the following, is like 
pepper after sweetmeats: 


; Orion and the Plough 

Glimmered through drifting gulfs of silver 
fleece, 

And, far away, in Italy that night 

Young Galileo, looking upward, heard 

The self-same whisper through that wild abyss 

Which now called Drake out to the unknown 
West. 

But, after supper, Drake came up on deck 

With Doughty, and on the cold poop as they 
leaned ; 


A contrast such as the last two lines pre 
sent to the preceding makes the whole 
passage seem absurd. Such drops afe 
plentiful, and considerably mar the enjoy- 
ment of an otherwise delightful tale. 

For Drake is interesting, it is stirringly 
interesting—of that there can be but one 
opinion. Here is romance, full, rich, ut- 
adulterated. There is, withal, a spirit of 
excitement running through the verse that 
communicates itself to the reader until he 
merges himself with the souls of Englands 
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heroic time. The descriptions of strange 


“tropic coasts, of storm, of battle, of many 


a galleon, 


Heavily laden with her gems, 
Lazily drifting with her golden fruitage, 


stirs mightily even a twentieth century 
imagination. And no one—be he ever so 
regardless of earth’s treasures—can quite 
resist the magic of a description such as 
this of the interior of the great Cacafuego: 


The hold like one great elfin orchard gleamed 
With dusky globes and tawny glories piled, 
Hesperian apples, heap on mellow heap, 

Rich with the hues of sunset, rich and ripe 
And ready for the enchanted cider-press ; 

An Emperor’s ransom in each burning orb; 

A kingdom’s purchase in each clustered bough; 
The freedom of all slaves in every chain. 


The epic narrates the three greatest ad- 
ventures of the brave corsair—his voyage 
round the world, his descent upon Cadiz 
and the Spanish settlements in the. West 
Indies, and the defeat of the Armada. 
The story is well told, excitingly told, and 
the highly imaginative descriptions and 
altogether charming songs interspersed in 
the twelve books of the epic serve to lend 
added pleasure to the narrative they inter- 
tupt. The poet has, moreover, brought to 
his romance a splendid enthusiasm and, at 
the same time, a reverence for his theme 
and a deep love of country that make this 
“English Epic” of Drake a noteworthy 
achievement in literature. 

HERMANN HAGEDORN. 


The Melting-Pot* 


In book form, this drama, which was 
first produced in Washington, D. C., last 
year, will interest readers who have not 
seen its representation upon the stage. The 
central idea of the play is expressed in the 
fervid language of David Quixano, the 
principal character, when he addresses 
Vera Revendal, the young Russian settle- 
ment worker, thus: “Not understand that 
America is God’s crucible, the great melt- 
ing-pot where all the races of Europe are 
melting and re-forming! Here you stand, 
good folk, think I, when I see them at Ellis 
Island, here you stand in your fifty groups, 
with your fifty languages and _ histories, 
and your fifty blood hatreds and rivalries. 





"Tue Mevrinc-Por. Drama in Four Acts. 
By Israel Zangwill. ‘The Macmillan Company. 


But you won’t be long like that, brothers, 
for these are the fires of God you’ve come 
to—these are the fires of God. A fig for 
your feuds and vendettas! Germans and 
Frenchmen, Irishmen and Englishmen, 
Jews and Russians—into the Crucible with 
you all! God is making the American.” 

No doubt in real life many an enthu- 
siast, warming himself in the sunshine of 
American liberty, has used language akin 
to this. To the immigrant, escaped from 
the crushing tyranny of an autocracy deaf 
to the divine harmonies, blind to the glo- 
rious visions of universal brotherhood, 
America seems the land of hopes realized, 
of dreams come true. And Mr. Zangwill 
has illustrated in the character of David 
Quixano, the youthful Russian Jew, the 
type of the immigrant to whom this coun- 
try is a melting-pot in which distinctions 
of race and creed are obliterated. But, 
after all, is this metaphorical language 
justified by the facts? There are thought- 
ful observers who believe that the assimi- 
lative power of America will break down 
in the face of the tremendous obstacles of 
race and creed prejudice, and the persist- 
ence of these prejudices is recognized by 
Mr. Zangwill in the present drama, notably 
in Mendel Quixano and the Revendals, 
but with most significance, perhaps, in the 
character of the American, Quincy Daven- 
port, Jr., whose insolent swagger and cool 
assumption of superiority reflect an atti- 
tude toward the foreigner rather common 
in the United States. But, however inter- 
esting on its sociological side, the play 
must necessarily be judged by the skill with 
which the author has developed the theme 
in dramatic form. Mr. Zangwill’s art, not 
his social philosophy, is what will mainly 
interest the reader. 

That The Melting-Pot is a work of con- 
spicuous dramatic power must be evident 
to any one who reads the play. The plot 
is comparatively simple; but the interest 
is heightened and maintained through the 
four acts. The play is strong in character 
and dialog. Mr. Zangwill is second to no 
other writer in his ability to interpret 
Jewish life, and in the portrayal of the 
Quixano family he has achieved a distinct 
success. Quincy Davenport is a little 
“stagy,” and Kathleen O’Reilly is the 
conventional Irish servant. Herr Pappel- 
meister is decidedly better than most stage 
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Germans. But in the variety of emotions 
aroused, in wit, in the thrust and parry 
of dialog, in the interpretation and con- 
trast of character, in the abundant vitality 
of all four acts, this play will take a place 
among the best contemporary dramas. 
ALBERT S. HENRY. 


A Noteworthy Tragedy* 


When the general reader is fortunate 
enough to come across a poetic drama 
whose theme suggests Marlowe, and 
whose execution recalls the better work of 
John Webster, it is time for that reader 
to become interested, and especially so if 
the author of the drama happens to be an 
American. Yzdra is such a poetic drama, 
and Louis V. Ledoux is that American 
author. 

During the past few years several good 
poetic dramas have been published in this 
country; that is to say, poems of consid- 
erable length written in dialog. The 
greater number of them were doomed to 
the quiet dignity of print; a very few 
of them managed to die just across the 
footlights. And; accordingly, it has been 
said that the American public does not 
care for the modern poetic drama—an 
inconsequent judgment, considering the 
quality of the average poetic drama of the 
time. There is a general tendency in our 
present-day poetry toward the merely 
sweet and smooth. Most of our verse 
is, at its best, only negatively good. Our 
modern Apollo too often appears as a 
metropolitan gentleman in evening dress, 
mincing suave metrical platitudes for the 
edification of the ladies. 

The essence of true drama is struggle, 
and the idea of struggle is essentially mas- 
culine. No feminine treatment of a dra- 
matic theme can hope to succeed. Almost 
the only charm in the average poetic drama 
of to-day lies in an occasional lyric flight. 
But the strength of a drama does not de- 
pend so much upon excellence of detail, 
as upon its cumulative force and ultimate 
hitting power. The problem of dramatic 
construction is a problem in dynamics. It 
is the problem of lifting a certain weight 
to a certain climactic height, whence 

it plunges to the inevitable dénouement. 





*Yzpra: A Tragedy in Three Acts. By Louis 
V. Ledoux. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Taking this view of drama, Yzdra is truly 
admirable, It is, first of all, constructed, 

The choice of theme is in itself note- 
worthy. The drama is based upon a little- 
known legendary episode in the story of 
Alexander’s conquests. A certain princess, 
Yzdra, daughter of the Indian Emperor 
Poros, has been reared under the surveil- 
lance of a scheming Brahman. From 
early childhood Yzdra has been systematic- 
ally poisoned, so that, when the action 
begins, her kiss is supposed to be deadly. 
This is the rather childish hypothesis 
(truly Oriental in its nature) from which 
the author proceeds to solve his problem 
in literary dynamics. The victorious 
Macédonian, like Fate itself, is moving 
down upon the territories of Poros. All 
India is fearful and expectant. As you 
read, you have no doubt of this ; the atmos- 
phere of general dread is convincingly 
built up. Owing to the prestige of the 
Macedonian arms, India has little confi- 
dence in its ability to stem with battle the 
oncoming tidal wave of invasion. But the 
Brahman has a plan which is readily ac- 
cepted by Poros. An embassy is sent to 
Alexander with soft words of peace, and 
an offer of matrimonial alliance. Yzdra, 
who has been reared in seclusion, is the 
peace offering from the Emperor Poros 
to the conqueror of Persia. The Indian 
Princess is very beautiful (as all Indian 
princesses should be) ; and what is more, 
you believe that she is beautiful. 

Owing to the slip of a jester’s tongue, 
her suspicion has already been aroused as 
to the deadly nature of her kiss. Now, 
suddenly emerging from the gray, dream- 
filled twilight of her seclusion, she sees, 
not the moon, not a star, but the noonday 
Sun itself—Alexander the Great. It isa 
case of mutual love at first sight; and 
Yzdra, now fully convinced that her kiss 
would be fatal, struggles between her love 
of country and her love of the one man. 
This is the climactic height—a tense situa- 
tion, reached by careful and convincing 
construction. From thence the action 
plunges downward to the inevitable end 
with a momentum that suggests Greek 
tragedy. 

Viewed merely as poetry, Yazdra 1s 
stronger than the average, though not re 
markable as a whole. Its chief claim to 
serious attention lies in its wholly unusual 
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vitality as a drama. A good paraphrase 
would by no means eliminate its power, 
which does not depend upon heroic 
hes. Here and there, indeed, pas- 

es of rare beauty are not lacking. But 
these will be forgotten in the general dra- 
matic movement; and so it should be with 


Travel and 


Home Life in Turkey* 


This description of life in Turkey quite 
overturns many of the popular ideas re- 
garding the people and their status. We 
have long been led to suppose that the 
position of woman among “the unspeak- 
able Turks” was one of abject slavery, 
with practically no rights. The life in the 
harem has always been depicted as lux- 
urious and lascivious beyond imagination. 
If this account be true, it is nothing of 
the kind. As for their legal rights and 
privileges, could American and English 
women have as many and as undisputed, 
they would have had no need to become 
suffragettes. 


Asa daughter, an Osmanli woman is entitled, 
on the decease of her father, to inherit his prop- 
erty in common with her brothers, in a propor- 
tion determined by law according to the number 
of his children. As a wife, she retains the un- 
controlled possession, both of the wealth Which 
may have been hers before marriage and that 
which may subsequently accrue to her. She can 
inherit property without the intervention of 
trustees, and dispose of it as she pleases during 
her lifetime or by will. No doctrine of coverture 
txists for her; she can sue or be sued independ- 
tntly of her husband. She can sue or be sued 

him, and plead her own cause personally in 
the Courts of Justice. But, whether a Turkish 
wile be or be not an heiress, her husband is 
tqually bound to support her and her slaves 
«cording to her rank and his means and also 
0 provide a separate apartment for his wife’s 
habitation, to be solely and exclusively appropri- 
ated by her, because this is essentially necessary 


toher and is therefore her due, the same as her 
maintenance. 


Many is the American wife and mother 
who longs for such a law, such a place, 
if even only one room, which shall be 


cally and exclusively appropriated to 

” 

"Home Lire IN Turkey. By Lucy N. J: 
The Macmillan Company. 


any work that is written for the stage. A 
capable stage manager should find great 
possibilities in this work. Properly pro- 
duced, Yzdra should succeed, not only for 
its general dramatic force, but for the 
dazzling barbaric splendor of its setting. 
Joun G. NEFHARDT. 


Description 


Of almost every department of life in 
Turkey this up-to-date volume gives us 
new ideas. It treats of provincial and 
country folk, as well as of the denizens 
of palaces. It touches on official and mili- 
tary customs, holidays, fasts, feasts and 
pilgrimages, beliefs and superstitions. The 
mysticism and poetry of the Turkish char- 
acter are emphasized in the chapters on 
free thought and intellectual progress, 
while the whole is brought vividly to the 
perception by the interesting illustrations 
which adorn a well-bound and well-printed 
volume. 


Cora Linn DANIELS. 


Yucatan: The American Egypt* 
Whence came the architects of Yucatan 


—that almost unknown part of Central 
America where civilization reached its 
height perhaps six centuries ago? A very 
interesting problem this, since the country 
is rich in ancient architectural remains 
probably without a parallel on the Western 
Continent—at all events, different from all 
others. 


When the Spaniards, first under Co- 


lumbus, invaded Yucatan, they found an 
ancient people, the Mayas, already there 
and versed in arts and letters long lost to 
us. It has been the fashion among Ameri- 
canists to see in this ancient race of to-day 
the remains of a great “Toltec” nation. 
This Toltec theory the authors of The 
American Egypt (Yucatan) would tear 
up, root and branch. For this destruction 
they offer in exchange a theory of their 
own—which may fairly be regarded as the 
scientific focus of the book. 


*YucaTAN: THE AMERICAN Ecypr. By Chan- 
ning Arnold and Frederick J. Tabor Frost. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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In the extraordinary sculptures of 
Copan and Quirigua, although not of 
Chichen, the authors see the work of East 
Indian invaders whose hieroglyphs are 
still a philological puzzle. Further, they 
find certain parallels in Mayan customs 
with those of the Far East. The argument 
is undoubtedly strong. They go so far 
as to trace the probable route over which 
the ancient Orientals drifted to the 
American shore in the eighth century. 
Other cities further inland show the same 
Javan or Indo-Chinese influence, but in 
diminishing degree, as they are of later 
periods. The whole archeological display 
probably covers a period of from four to 
eleven centuries ago in erection. 

About 1840 an American explorer, John 
P. Stephens, made two visits to Yucatan 
and issued two volumes remarkably well 
illustrated with sketches and drawings 
from daguerreotypes. Stephens’ accounts 
are. very readable, but he had no archzo- 
logical knowledge, and hence he is simply 
descriptive. Our present English authors, 
however, while writing with much fascina- 
tion in description of the land, the people, 
the flora and the fauna, have the scientific 
sense and purpose. 

The book is a portly volume of four 
hundred pages, well illustrated, and in its 
way a pioneer work, a positive contribu- 
tion not only to the shelf of books on 
travel, but also to the desk of the student 
of: the secrets of early America. Never 
before has Yucatan been so adequately or 
so engagingly described and interpreted. 


The New New York* 


Professor van Dyke, in collaboration 
with Mr. Pennell, has done a piece of work 
in this book that deserves abundant 
praise. To write about New York as it 
is to-day means to run the risk of two 

*T uu New New York. By John C. van Dyke. 
The Macmillan Company. 
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dangers: either that of producing a dull, 
flavorless guidebook, or that of investing 
the realities with a purely imaginative 
picturesqueness and a too-emphatic color- 
ing of romance. Professor van Dyke 
escapes both these dangers. He knows 
New York, inside out, upside down, from 
beginning to end. He is sensible enough 
to recognize its indubitable commercialism; 
he is sympathetic enough to discern and 
appreciate the soul of it; he is sufficiently 
modern and sufficiently sane in his point of 
view to perceive its many beauties, with- 
out failing to realize its incongruities and 
shortcomings. He employs a happy fa- 
miliarity in treating of the sky-scrapers, 
the labyrinth of streets, the amusement 
places, the shopping districts, the ap- 
proaches and the surroundings generally, 
The average New Yorker or the visitor 
who knows the city fairly well is made to 
feel at home, is given a kirid of participa- 
tion in this conversational fest, so to speak, 
about the various aspects of America’s 
greatest metropolis. This is no dreamland, 
nor is it a caricature; it is the city itself, 
in all its greatness, its wonderfulness and 
its weakness. The keynote to the marvel- 
ous power of New York lies in the human 
nature that gives life to its commercial 
background, and Professor van Dyke has 
interpreted the spirit of this life through a 
sympathetic study of this human nature 
that makes for the energy, the force, the 
variety of the great city. 

Mr. Pennell has most remarkably aided 
the author in making the pictures for the 
book. There are some hundred drawings 
in black and white, and twenty-six in color. 
They are as clever in the way of impres 
sionism as anything of the kind could be, 
and they illustrate the text according to 
the true meaning of the word “illustrate.” 

This is a book to enjoy, to keep. It has 
a charm that will last, a truth that will 
continue to satisfy. 





New Essays 


The Human Way* 


In a volume of essays which she calls 
The Human Way, Louise Collier Willcox 
writes of human endeavor and human 





*Tue Human Way. By Louise Collier Will- 


cox. Harper & Brothers. 


relationships. Her attitude is that of @ 
moderator rather than that of an enthw- 
siast, and her reticence in advancing ally 
special cult, creed or panacea is as sane a 
it is refreshing. Man’s relationship 
man and to himself is treated from 4 
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General Works 


cosmic standpoint with the pen of an 
accomplished humanist. Here we find a 
physician of the soul, telling us not so 
much of physical laws as of the eternal 
verities. 

The book, while essentially idealistic, is 
thoroughly practical. The author makes 
no exalted affirmations and requires none 
of her readers. The human way is seen 
by her from a neighborly hill, not from a 
lofty mountain top; and yet there is not 
a lofty truth or ideal which she does not 
bring within the range of human attain- 
ment. In her position as moderator, Miss 
Willcox abridges all faiths and all philoso- 
phies. She expounds no system of belief, 
but outlines a broad, human way, where 
many weary pilgrims will find strength and 
refreshment. 

In her introduction Miss Willcox lays 
especial emphasis upon the place which 
trained perceptioris play in the decoration 
of life. An ampler vision, broader inter- 
ests and life more abundant are compati- 
ble with her understanding of the human 
way. She speaks of books as “initiators 
into consciousness” and prophesies a new 
form of consciousness to be reached 
through the unification of human endeavor, 
the solidarity of life and the unity of souls. 
In a chapter on the “Out-of-Doors” she 
writes of “all the affairs half-way between 
earth and heaven,” from the office of the 
wind, music and rain to the more prac- 
tical aspects of camping and camaraderie. 
She speaks of youth as “compact of de- 
sires” and as lacking in those proportionate 
values which come only with years. In an 
essay on “The Hidden Life” the author 
dwells upon the significance of the 
Eucharist in its relation to cosmic con- 
sciousness. 

For one book of this sort which meets 
universal needs there are nine of a partizan 
character, and it is this breadth of vision 
which makes The Human Way a valuable 
addition to cosmic literature. 
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Laurus Nobilis* 

“It is of the part which beauty can play 
in our life; and of the influence of the in- 
stinct for beauty on the other instincts 
making up our nature, that I would treat 
in these pages,” says the writer. And 
accordingly she uses the Bay Laurel—the 
noble laurel—as a symbol of beautiful 
thoughts, of all art, all poetry, and espe- 
cially of all poetic and artisti¢ vision and 
emotion. Starting with the declaration 
that Truth, Beauty and Goodness are not 
in the least the same things, though the 
energies expressed by them have been 
working in concert, she devotes herself to 
tracing three coincidences amongst them— 
that between development of the zsthetic 
and the altruistic faculties; that between 
development of a sense of zsthetic har- 
mony and a sense of the higher harmonies 
of universal life; and the coincidence be- 
tween the preference for zsthetic pleasures 
and the nobler growth of the individual. 
For pleasure in art can only be bought at 
the price of attention, intelligence and rev- 
erent sympathy. ' 

Briefly, the book is written to prove to 
us why beauty is useful, why it is pos- 
sessed of downright virtue for the soul 
who has learned to love. it aright. The 
bay in gold work, in painting, sculpture 
and poetry, as in Nature, has had singu- 
larly high and charming associations; and 
the most beautiful examples of living 
laurel—on the Hill of Fiesole, for instance 

—are “delicate, austere, alert, serene.” 
This austerity, this almost moral quality, 
is what she would have the worshipers 
of beauty preserve. And she would have 
them do this not merely for the perfection 
of their own spirits, but because—in her 
interpretation of it—art is an ideal train- 
ing-ground for the soul, a place where it 
learns to use its leisure and its surplus 
energy without hurting others and without 
wasting the material and spiritual riches of 
the world. 





*LAURUS Nositts. 
Lane Company. 
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FICTION 


ACTIONS AND REACTIONS. 
By Rupyarp Kip.ine. 


Review later. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


ANN VERONICA. 
By H. G. WELLs. 
Review later. 
Harper & Brothers. 


BELLA DONNA. 
By Rosert HIcHENSs. 
Review later. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


BLACK FLIER, THE. 
By EpitH Macvane. 


See review, page 183. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


BLACK SHEEP, THE. 
By JosepH Swarts, 

The hero of this book is a Harvard man who, 
during the sowing of his wild oats, mixed with 
a high-rolling crowd of pleasure seekers. In a 
drunken, gambling brawl Randall Harris is 
caught as the black sheep of the crowd, and 
the name clings to him after his return to his 
country home in Beulah, Ohio. Throughout 
his later years, the old misdeeds constantly con- 
front him and the finger of suspicion always 
points to him, even where there is but slight 
cause. He turns out, however, satisfactory to 
his family and friends, and his experiences in 
the upward climb are well written. 

Duffield & Co. 


CARDILLAC. 
By Roserr Barr. 
Review later. F. A. Stokes Company. 
CARLOTTA’S INTENDED. 
By Ruta McEnery Sruart. ¢ 
A new issue in the “Forget-me-not” series, 
reprinting one of Mrs, Stuart’s earlier stories. 
A rather pleasant-looking gift book. 
Harper & Brothers. 


CASTLE BY THE SEA, THE. 
By H. B. Marriorr Watson. 


See review, page 184. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


CHARIOTS OF THE LORD, THE 
By JoserH Hockinc. 

A historical romance, treating of the reign of 
James II. 

Benedict Trelawney, after asserting himself 
at the trial of the Lord Bishop of Bristol, and 
winning Judge Jeffries’ hatfed, lives the life of 
a haunted being who escapes much cruel pun- 
ishment but necessarily has no abiding-place. 

The judge’s foster-child, Mary, though a spy 
for her father, is at heart his enemy, and while 
apparently working in his behalf she is really 
undermining him. (Her. affection for Trelaw- 


ney is his salvation.) 
Eaton & Mains. 


CHRONICLES OF RHODA, THE. 
By Fiorence Tinstey Cox. 
See review, page 184. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


CITY OF BEAUTIFUL NONSENSE, THE, 
By E. Tempe THursTON. 
_ See review, page 181. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


CONFESSIONS OF A 
MACEDONIAN BANDIT. 
By ALBERT SONNICHSEN. : 

Thrilling details touching on the kidnaping 
of Miss Stone and her companion during their 
missionary tour are revealed in this realistic 
story. 

One of the bandits, in a reminiscent mood, de- 
scribes not only the event but the facts leading 
up to it, telling how the people of this lawless 
nation have kindly hearts which they frequently 
disguise in order to appear even worse despef- 
adoes than their looks would indicate. Half the 
battle with strangers is won by their wicked 
manner and fierce outward appearance. 

As a piece of fiction the book has little attrac 
tion, but it is an interesting outline of life 
among the Macedonians. 

Duffield & Co. 


DANGER MARK, THE. 
By Rosert W. CHAMBERS. 


See review, page 178. 
sites D. Appleton & Co. 
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The New Books of the Month 


DAPHNE IN FITZROY STREET. 
By E. Nessir. 
See review, page 180. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


DEEPER STAIN, THE. 
By Frank Hipp. 


See review, page 188. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


DIAMOND MASTER, THE. 
By Jacques FurreELLe. 


Review later, 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


DOCTOR RAST. 
By James OPPENHEIM. 
See review, page 186. 
Sturgis & Walton Company. 


DOMINANT DOLLAR, THE. 
By Witt Litimrince. 


See review, page 184. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


EAGLE’S NEST, THE. 
By Atran McAutay. 

A rather tedious novel that pictures the youth 
and early manhood of Napoleon Bonaparte in 
the Island of Corsica. As history it is interest- 
ing; as fiction it leaves much to be desired. Mr. 
McAulay writes well, but he is superfluous in 
the matter of detail, and the interest flags. 

John Lane Company. 


FLAW IN THE SAPPHIRE, THE 
By Cuaries M. Snyper. 

An absorbing story, retailed by a first-class 
entertainer. Dennis Muldoon is a _smooth- 
tongued individual whose winning manner can- 
not but attract the reader, as it did the charming 
widow of his acquaintance, 

He falls into poverty, and his being forced to 
wear a dickey to avoid soiled linens leads to 
great things, but the reader must learn of his 
experiences for himself. 

The Metropolitan Press. 


FLUTE OF THE GODS, THE. 
By Marau Ext.is Ryan. 
See review, page 180. 
F. A. Stokes Company. 


FORTUNATE PRISONER, THE. 
By Max PEMBERTON. 
Review later. 
G. W. Dillingham Company. 


FORTY MINUTES LATE. 
Bv F. Hopkinson SmirTH. 

A collection of Mr. Smith’s later stories, 
collected from the magazines. They are up-to- 
date tales of adventure and interesting situa- 
tions, and as usual the reader mav be assured 
of a pleasant time while reading them. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 


GREEN GINGER. 
By Artur Morrison. 
Mr. Morrison’s later stories, collected in a 
volume. A very clever set of short tales. “The 
Chamber of “Light” is as good a thing in the 
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ghost-story line as we have read, while certain 
of the character studies are excellent in their 
realism. 

F. A, Stokes Company. 


GERMAINE. 
By Henry E. Row.anp. 

A novel containing a well-defined and laud- 
able purpose, that of portraying the great harm 
disseminated through artistically written fiction 
which is deliberately meant to appeal to the 
baser instincts of humanity., 

Louis Marcellin, its hero, degraded his liter- 
ary genius before Mammon. His books were 
written to sell irrespective of their mfluence. 
Realizing that many people delight in curiously 
inquiring into immoralities which they are too 
cowardly to practice themselves, Marcellin made 
this fact the basis of each of his immensely pop- 
ular novels. Moreover, his work was excep- 
tionally demoralizing, for the reason that all of 
his characters were ever undeservedly happy, 
profiting by their vicious misbehavior in spite 
of law and Gospel. 

At the same time, Marcellin himself lived a 
most exemplary life while traveling about the 
globe with his young ward, Germaine, whom he 
was educating on an original plan of his own. 
This young girl is a character uniquely fascinat- 
ing, and, altogether, her story, either as a love 
tale or as a criticism upon the trend of modern 
fiction, is not a book to be lightly ignored. 

John Lane Company. 


HOLY MOUNTAIN, THE. 
By STEPHEN REYNOLDS, 

In this satire upon certain forms of English 
life and religion Mr. Reynolds presents a pecul- 
iar book in which he endeavors to show that 
“there’s many a true word spoken in jest.” His 
theme is supposedly that faith which is able to 
remove mountains, or, rather, is a cynical de- 
murrer to that form of belief. A simple youth 
of provincial Trowbury and his innamorata, 
after listening to a sermon teaching that all 
things are possible to him who doubts not such 
possibility, wandered out upon the downs, where 
some degree of Nature’s beauty penetrated their 
ordinarily prosaic minds. 

It was the eve of Alec Trotman’s unwilling 
departure for London and he was overwhelmed 
with grief because of leaving the girl and his 
native place; so, in an ecstasy of love and 
longing, he involuntarily wished that a certain 
familiar mountain might be removed to the 
vicinity of the metropolis. The astounding 
miracle was accomplished, and the consequences 
to its unwitting worker and to others are de- 
tailed in a manner which, if not altogether pleas- 
ing, is at least originally caustic. 

John Lane Company. 


HOMESTEADERS, THE. 
By Kate anv Vircit, BoyLes. 

A story of a cattle, ranch in the Northwest, 
where square dealing counted for little and 
underhand methods. seemed to thrive. Jack 
Carroll and his sister, from the East, inexpe- 
rienced among cattlemen, undertdok to make a 
home and income for themselves, but being un- 
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familiar with the methods of some unscrupulous 
desperadoes, they met with little encouragment. 
Frank La Due could not be a party in an open- 
handed deal and he became a bitter enemy of 
innocent Jack. On the other hand, two upright 
settlers are most friendly to the newcomers and 
take an active part in the open hostilities. 
The plot is strong and well worked out. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


INTO THE NIGHT. 
By Frances Nimmo GREENE. 

There are few persons who read current fic- 
tion without welcoming an occasional different 
style mystery. 

The lynching of a leader of the Mafia in the 
streets of New Orleans is described in the open- 
ing chapters of the book, and the revenge of 
this evil, plotting society is closely interwoven 
throughout. 

The mysterious disappearance of a citizen of 
high standing baffles his family as well as the 
police authorities, not to mention the reader, 
who is kept in the dark until the last. 

One cannot but feel for impulsive Zoe, of 
unknown parentage, whose love for her foster- 
father is pathetic, while Helen and her co- 
worker Girard are cool-headed, deep thinkers. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


INVOLUNTARY CHAPERON, THE. 
By Marcaret CAMERON. 


Review later. 
Harper & Brothers. 


JAKE—OR SAM. 
By Bruno LEssInc. 

This is a very amusing little story, unique in 
its humor, but effectively entertaining. There is 
more than one laugh in the story of how Spie- 
gelbrauer “caught up mit himself.” 

Desmond Fitzgerald. 


JEANNE OF THE MARSHES, 
By E. Puiiirs OppENHEIM. 


See review, page 181. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


JULIA BRIDE. 
By Henry JAMES. 

A short story that appeared in “Harper’s,” re- 
printed in book form. It is a deeply interesting 
study in feminine psychology, somewhat more 
lucidly expressed than much of Mr. James’ later 


work has been. 
Harper & Brothers. 


KEY OF THE UNKNOWN, THE. 
By Rosa NoucHerre Carey. 


See review, page 180. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


KNIGHT OF THE WILDERNESS, A. 
By Oxtver Mars_e GALE AND Harriet WHEELER. 


Review later. 
The Reilly and Britton Company. 


LAND OF LONG AGO, THE. 
Euiza Catvert HALL 


See review, page 190. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


LITTLE SISTER SNOW. 
By Frances Lirtte. 
See review, page 186. 
The Century Company, 


LONELY GUARD, THE. 
By Norman INNES. 

This stirring story savors of treachery and 
warfare. A Scotchman is implicated in a tavern 
brawl, and a necklace of priceless pearls is 
thrust into his hands by one who trusts him 
to return it to the rightful owner. In so doing, 
this foreigner must fight for a cause in which 
he has no interest, yet is forced to do so if he 
will fulfil this mission. He meets two haughty 
countesses, who fail to unbend, and they look 
upon him as a treacherous outsider even when 
his object is to befriend them. 

The book is put together with marked char- 


acter of style. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 


MAID AND A MAN, A. 
By Eruet SmitH DorRrANCE. 

A light and frivolous little yarn telling of the 
passing fancy of “Pat,” inclined to be literary, 
yet at heart more a society girl. 

The literary editor to whom she must submit 
her proofs is more impressed with her person- 
ality than with her manuscripts, but uses them 
as a stepping-stone to pleasant social dealings. 
He is much taken with her and makes no effort 
to hide his infatuation, which in no way seems 
distasteful to her. 

When “the man” returns to the scene, though, 
the literary friend is relegated to the shelf and 
finds himself a mere filler-in. 

The book is made very attractive by several 
colored plates by Ch. Weber-Ditzler. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


MAN IN THE CORNER, THE. 
By Baroness Orczy. 


Review later. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


MAN IN THE TOWER, THE, 
By Rupert S. Hotanp. 


See review, page 187. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


MARGARITA’S SOUL. 
By INcRAHAM LOVELL. 


Review later. 
John Lane Company. 


MARTIN EDEN. 
By Jack Lonpon. 


Review later. 
The Macmillan Company. 


MASTERMAN AND SON. 
By W. J. Dawson. 


Review later. 
F. H. Revell Company. 


MELCHISEDEC. 
By RamMse£y BENSON. 
Another tale of the Northwest by the author 
of A Lord of Lands. 
A quarter-blood Indian, after learning to read, 
in his wild desire to possess books, steals 4 
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Bible, which he studies as only a truly interested 
person can. The curious interpretation of the 
various texts is pitiful, as he becomes untiring 
in his efforts to live according to the rules set 
down in his beloved Book. He leaves his fel- 
lows and joins the palefaces, groping for light, 
and among them he works diligently, until 
finally he becomes a Christian minister. His 
path is beset with quicksands and pitfalls, but 
withal he is safely led along the way of his 


ambition. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


MEN OF THE MOUNTAIN, THE. 
By Crockett. 

The opening chapters have a tendency to make 
one believe that the entire book treats of the 
Franco-Prussian War, but further developments 
reveal a dainty love story. 

Military Chaplain Hermann Falk, when 
wounded, falls apparently into the hands of the 
enemy, but loving ministrations promptly put 
him on the highroad to recovery. 

While harboring an enemy, the beloved Pastor 
David Alix is dispensing charity among his 
fellow neighbors, who keenly feel the poverty of 
warfare, yet no enemy dreams of maligning this 
benevolent worker. 

His charmingly attractive sister makes a fas- 
cinating nurse, and what is more natural than 
her patient’s becoming infatuated with her? 

The military scenes are attractively described 
and form a striking background for the love 
episodes. 

Harper & Brothers. 


MR. JUSTICE RAFFLES. 
By E. W. Hornunce. 
Review later. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


MOCCASIN RANCH, THE. 
By HaMLin GARLAND, 

The scene of this painfully realistic story is 
laid in the western part of Dakota, when set- 
tlers were few. 

One of the earliest inhabitants assists a new- 
coming man and wife, whose life in Illinois has 
proved a failure, to make a fresh start. For 
a time all goes well, but where women are few 
and naturally weak, an evil-intending man has 
vow difficulty in making much sorrow and mis- 
chief. 

The crude wickedness of Rivers and the dis- 
tress he has caused are too directly told for 
pleasant reading, but he decently sticks to the 
object of his miserable crime. 

Harper & Brothers. 


NEW COMMANDMENT, THE. 
By ANTHONY VERRALL. 


Review later. 
Edward J. Clode. 


NORTHERN LIGHTS. ‘ 
. By Sir Girpert Parker. 

During the controversy relative to the North- 
lands, a collection of tales of the thinly peopled 
Be is apropos. 

ith the tenderness of his earlier works Sir 
Gilbert’ Parker describes the section since opened 


by the Royal Northwest Mounted Police and 
Pullman car traffic, when the paleface was little 
known and the red man held full sway. 

All the stories are touched with sadness, not 
repulsive, but with a sincere ring of a true sym- 
pathizer who can appreciate the sorrows and 
trials of the early pioneers. 

Harper & Brothers. 


OATH OF ALLEGIANCE, THE. 
By Euizasernh Stuart PHELPs. 
Review later. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


“OLD CLINKERS.” 
By Harvey J. O’Hiccrns. 
See review, page 181. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


OLD ROSE AND SILVER. 
By Myrrie REeEp. 
See review, page 186. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


OLD TOWN, THE. 
By Jacos A. Rus. 
Review later. 
The Macmillan Company. 


ON THE LIGHTSHIP. 
By HERMANN KNICKERBOCKER VIELE. 
See review, page 183. 
Duffield & Co. 


PALADIN, THE. 
By Horack ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


Review later. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


PETER HOMUNCULUS. 
By Giipert CANNAN. 


Review later. 
Duffield & Co. 


PHCBE DEANE. 
By Grace Livincston Hitt Lutz. 
See review, page 187. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


PILLARS OF EDEN. 
By Pure Verritt MICHELS. 
See review, page 190. 
Desmond Fitzgerald. 


PRIDE OF THE GRAFTONS, THE. 
By Prisciuta CRAVEN. 
Review later. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


REAPING, A. 
By E. F. Benson. 
See review, page 180. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
. 


REDEMPTION OF 
KENNETH GALT, THE, 
By Witt N. Harsen. 


See review, page 185. ; 
Harper & Brothers. 


RED SAINT, THE. 
By Warwick Dsspinc. 


Review later. 
Cassell & Ce. 
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REFORMER BY PROXY, A. 
JoHN ParKINSON. 

A book with a rather ingenious plot, carried 
carefully to a conclusion without startling inci- 
dent. Its opening chapter may be considered in 
the light of a prolog in which figure three busi- 
ness men, two of whom argue upon the subject 
of morality, the third supplying the part of a 
Greek chorus. Several years thereafter he who 
was being taken to task by the other because of 
his personal conduct and opinions went the way 
of all men, good and evil, leaving a fortune to 
the son of the would-be missionary provided he 
complied with certain unique conditions such as 
would cause the most self-righteous of Pharisees 
to revise his methods of judging his fellows. So 
far, so good, but the gist of the book would 
seem to be that true morality lies in the further- 
ance of one’s usefulness in the world through 
the stimulus of personal happiness, to be ob- 
tained, if necessary, irrespective of the teachings 
of law and Gospel. 

In the course of his story the author has ac- 
complished some excellent work in characteriza- 
tion, especially noteworthy being the personality 
of Aigypt Tallthorpe, who, as widow of the tes- 
tator, plays the réle of “a reformer by proxy.” 

John Lane Company. 


RETURN OF THE HALF MOON, THE. 
By Dreprick Crayon, Jr. 


Review later. 
Broadway Publishing Company. 


SAMANTHA ON CHILDREN’S RIGHTS. 
By Jostan ALLEN’s WIFE. 


Review later. 
G. W. Dillingham Company. 


SEYMOUR CHARLTON. 
By W. B. MaxweE Lt, 


Review later. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


SIR GUY AND LADY RANNARD. 
By H. W. Dickinson. 

An English novel of love and politics which 
discloses the fascination of being a power. The 
heroine is a plain, poor girl whose personality 
wins the attention and love of Sir Guy. Know- 
ing her to be of no mean ability, he quite 
naturally hopes that his political aspirations will 
interest her and she will become an enthusiastic 
worker in his cause. 

He is so wrapped up in his career that his 
wife means little more than any other indi- 
vidual, yet even with his neglect she remains 
loyal to him. He becomes mentally deranged 
by his schemes for obtaining greatness, and his 
open bribery and strange methods only prove to 


his adversaries his unsound mind. 
Duffield & Co. 


SIXPENNY PIECES. 
By A. Netw Lyons. 

“These are the people of Dickens once more,” 
is the reader’s first thought, “the ubiquitous and 
heart-breaking London poor.” The writer has 
sketched them simply enough for us, generally 
as he saw them from a certain squint-hole which 
overlooked’ Dr. Brink’s consulting-room, where 


The Book News Monthly 











the doctor earned sixpences and bullied and 
served his forlorn fellow humans to the best of 
his ability. But simple and brief as the author 
is, he possesses that most enviable gift of wast- 
ing no words and suggesting a situation in a 
phrase—the shorthand literary manner which 
Kipling did to perfection and hundreds of writ- 
ers since have chosen for their ideal. 

We should like to recommend “An April 
Barge” and “An Interlude” as examples of this, 
while in the long list of characters whose only 
grace often is the truth of their rendering there 
stand out old James, the doctor’s unique daugh- 
ter and Prudence, the artist’s model—two 
women as different, and as real, as sunshine and 
fog. The book ought to be gloomy, but is not; 
the salt of such lives as the doctor’s and James’ 


saves it, 
John Lane Company. 


SOCIALIST, THE. 
By Guy THorNE. 


Review later. 
G. P. Putnam’s. Sons 


SON OF MARY BETHEL, THE. 
By Esa Barker. 


See review, page 179. 
Duffield & Co. 


SOUTHERNER, THE. 


See review, page 179. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


STAR OF LOVE, THE. 
By FriorENceE Morse KINGSLEY. 


Review later. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


STOLEN SIGNET, THE. 
By Freperick M. SmirH. 

A party of tourists from the States on 2 
Mediterranean trip make Gibraltar a stopping- 
place. One of the number has a mania for 
collecting relics, especially old jewels, and her 
purchase of a curious yellow-stoned signet 
proves her undoing.- Accompanying her is a 
young artist who willingly acquiesces in any 
plans she makes, with the result that he is put 
into a hazardous position whereby his life and 
hers are both at stake, or they will be held for 
a ransom. ‘The girl unfortunately purchases 
stolen goods, and from the moment the ring 1s 


in her possession her trouble begins. 
Duffield & Co. 


STOWAWAY, THE. 
By Louis Tracy. 


Review later. 


E. J. Clode. 


STRADELLA. 
' "By F. Marion Crawrorb. 


See review, page 187. 
The Macmillan Company. 


THIN SANTA CLAUS, THE. 
By Extis Parker BUTLER | 
Santa Claus disguised as a chicken-thief and 
an eldetly German woman playing a natura 
stupidity mean nine hundred dollars in the bank. 
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The New Books of the Month 


How it happened is Mr. Butler’s own story and 
he tells it with a quaint humor that is engaging. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


TITLE MARKET, THE. 
By Emity Post. 


See review, page 185. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


TOIL OF MEN. 
By QueEripo. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


TREASURE TROVE. 
By C. A. Dawson Scort. 

The unlikely facts in this book tend to make 
amusing reading. A thief is frightened from a 
house he is robbing, and in hastening away 
empty-handed leaves a package of stolen, price- 
less, jewels. The finder keeps the knowledge of 
the contents of the package to herself; and when 
the thief returns to reclaim his loss, he meets 
with no success in his search. The new owner is 
anything but a lover of jewels, and is ill at ease 
to know how to dispose of them without divulg- 
ing her secret. The situation is novel and de- 
scribed in an entertaining manner. 


. Duffield & Co. 


TRIMMING OF GOOSIE, THE, 
By James Hopper. ; 

How many families can boast of a “Goosie” 
whose wings not only need trimming but, as 
Dolly suggests, cauterizing? 

This strangely humorous allegory can be ap- 
plied in most households if the reader will admit 
it, and the book has its message to every young 
married couple. Dolly starts out like a sensible 
little wife, and her actions will meet with the 


approval of many brides. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


TRUXTON KING. 
By GrorcE Barr McCutcHEon. 


See review, page 183. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


UNDER THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 
By Mrs. J. Carrton Warp. 

In this story a party of wealthy pleasure 
seekers join a mine owner in his camp at Seattle. 
The new scenes and accommodations for them, 
besides the love of exploring, tend to keep them 
out of doors, and, as in the case of most stran- 
gers in a strange land, sight-seeing is their chief 
occupation. Where a crowd of young people are 
together, of course Cupid joins them, and_ yet 
there is not the unhindered love-making so fre- 
quent in most fiction. 

Eleanor is an admirable woman, and her 
Powerful lover has little difficulty in winning 
her affection, but even this has its painful side, 
which, however, does not detract from the book. 

A. Wessels & Co. 


VANISHING SMUGGLER, THE, 
By STEPHEN CHALMERS. 
Review later. 
E. J. Clode. 
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VOLUNTEER WITH PIKE, A. 
By Rosert Ames BENNETT. 
See review, page 189. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


WARES OF EDGEFIELD, THE. 
By Euiza Orne Waite. 
Review later. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


WAYLAID BY WIRELESS. 
By Epwin Batmer. 


See review, page 182. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


WHEN A WOMAN WOOS. 
By CHarLEs Marriorr. 
Shakespeare says: 


“And when a woman woos, what woman’s son 
Will sourly leave her ’till she have prevailed?” 


That the great dramatist is free from error 
when he makes this sweeping assertion the 
author of this interesting novel does his best to 
prove. Its action takes place in a small water- 
ing place of England, with an unsophisticated 
girl and a medical man with literary proclivities 
as its principal characters. When searching for 
a quiet residence in which he might place his 
psychological researches upon paper, Fielding 
stumbled upon the hamlet of Lew Alston. He 
also stumbled upon attractive Audrey Tregar- 
then, and there is no disguising the fact that it 
was this chance acquaintance that caused his 
locating in North Devon. Not that Audrey 
consciously influenced his choice, but, against all 
former precedent, she had allowed herself to be 
more than merely courteous to a stranger. 

From this beginning the story proceeds with- 
out startling incident but with some excellent 
analysis of character. Audrey is a fine study 
of the ordinary young woman whose intuitions 
teach her much of life regardless of experience. 
Through a rebellious impulse because unhappy 
at home, she deliberately entered into an uncon- 
ventionally conducted friendship and, before she 
realized the danger, found herself involved in 
a veritable mesh of new thoughts which are 
reproduced with considerable ability for the 
delectation of the reader. 

John Lane Company. 


WHERE SNOW IS SOVEREIGN. 
By RupotPH StrRatz. 


Review later. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
ae OF LANCE CLEAVERAGE, 


By AuiceE MacGowan. 
Review later. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


YOUR CHILD AND MINE. 
By ANNE WARNER. 

Most of the stories in this book have appeared 
in the magazines, and those who have read 
them know that here they will find Mrs. French 
at her best. The tales have to do chiefly with 
children, and they show a tenderness, an appre- 
ciation of the finer elements of child-life that 
can be matched only in Barrie. The first story 
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is especially winning, while one of the most 
touching is'“The Parting of the Clouds” and 
one of the most unique is “The Christmas 
Devotee.” Little, Brown & Co. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER, THE. 
By James Epwarp Rocers. 

Review later. 
The University of Chicago Press. 


AMERICANS. 
By ALEXANDER FRANCIS. 

Not many of the Englishman’s impressions of 
Americans are better worth reading than these 
of Alexander Francis. The book was written 
partly in America, partly in England, and partly 
in Russia. It is therefore not a dashed-off, 
hasty or superficial product of a flying tour. 

Mr. Francis fears that our tendency is to 
drift from democracy to an elective despotism. 
Yet in Mr. Taft’s election he sees the hopeful 
sign of cure, not in less but in more democracy. 
The criticism is well taken and it is worth 
heeding. 

The author’s range of observation is wide and 
deep. Americans will find it not only interesting 
as being about themselves, but abundantly in- 
forming. Some statements, some comments, 
may be questioned, but for the most part the 
whole range of impressions and conclusions is 
judicial, sane, temperate, even generous. 

A striking study is the chapter on the Jews— 
which to most readers will be a pathetic revela- 
tion. Has Judaism lived heroically all through 
the centuries to become obliterated in the “land 
of the free” in the twentieth century? 

The author has much to say on aspects of 
our educational problems, including co-education, 
college settlements, “ and college athletics. 
Added interest to all these discussions is given 
by the comparisons continually instituted be- 
tween ways and means in the United States and 
in England. Often the comparison is to the dis- 
advantage of England, but perhaps not so often 
as it would be were the essays written by an 
equally fair-minded American citizen. Yet not 
a few of the comparisons are to our own disad- 
vantage, too—and often rightly. 

Taking it for all in all, the book is in every 
way a fine product, alike of author and of pub- 
lisher—attractive, readable, sensible, cultured, 
strong. D. Appleton & Co. 


ARMY LETTERS FROM AN 
OFFICER’S WIFE. 1871-1888. 
By Frances M. A. Roe. 


Review later. 
Snowe. JOHN. 


y W. E. BurcHarpr Du Bors. 
See review, page 193. 


ee OF AUSTRALIA, 


By B. R. Wise. 
See review, page 197. 


The Book News Monthly 
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ZANDRIE., 
By Marian Epwarps RIcHARDs. al 
See review, page 182. ti 
The Century Company, 
E. 
CONQUERING THE ARCTIC ICE. the 
By Eynar MIKKELSEN. tif 
See review, page 200. ref 
George W. Jacobs & Co, ph 
CONQUEST OF THE AIR, THE. . 
By A. Lawrence Rorcu. Jen 
One of the “Present Day Primers,” giving a ‘Rg 
practical study of developments in aerial naviga- and 
tion. Thoroughly up-to-date, the book is accurate says 
in its facts and presents them clearly, bringing ae 
the reader the best available information con- wens 
cerning this interesting subject. jan 
Moffat, Yard & Co. pa 
CONQUEST OF THE ISTHMUS, THE. on 
By Hucu C. Weir. repre 
It is more particularly of the men behind the subje 
excavating machinery in the Isthmus than of made 
the engineering itself that Mr. Weir “writes in 
these exciting narratives. Nevertheless, he has 
gathered together a lot of interesting facts about FRO 
conditions in the canal country, as well as his 
own nervy experiences. Particularly informing See 
to the reader of to-day is the historical side of 
the story, in which we learn of the original rail- 
way of the fifties, and of the later French enter- GOV: 
prise in canal digging. ‘The style of the book CITI 
is somewhat journalistic—not deep and a bit 
sensational, but a vivid and legitimate picture See 
of things, from tarantulas to bottomless mire 
beds, and from native destroyers to khaki heroes 
and Roosevelt. The illustrations are interesting HOL] 
and plentiful. AUTC 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. FELL 
A ce 
DUTCH NEW YORK. Whittie 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF lected 
NEW AMSTERDAM IN THE Chambe 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. which } 
By EstHeEr SINGLETON. sympatt 
Miss Singleton has done this piece of work “eatocrs 
with a thoroughness that is admirable. She has eal facts 
given a complete story, reproducing, even as she material 
says in her preface, “the daily life of the Dutch 
burgher in New Amsterdam, rising with him ™ 
the morning; describing his house and garden HOME 
or farm, his furniture and his costume; accom GENE} 
panying him through the day to his morning 
prayers, his breakfast, his counting-house, his Reviey 
midday meal, his afternoon recreation, his evet- 
ing meal and his devotions.” All the holidays LA 
are described, the information gathered from ST I 
the best sources, the quotations carefully crté- 
ited. Miss Singleton is an adept at quotation, See rey 
her reading is prodigious, her selections wis; 
and the publishers have made a book worthy 0! LIBERT 
the contents; a volume to be proud of. The illus UNDER 
trations are many ey fine, : pong ap 
propriate and in good taste. Just now, W . 
rat have recently been turned to New York ane 
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The New Books of the Month 


and the Hudson, a volume like this will prove a 
timely pleasure to a large number of readers. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


ENCHANTERS OF MEN. 
By Erne. Corpurn MAyNeE. 

An entertaining series of brief accounts of 
the lives and personalities of famous and beau- 
tiful women. There are the royal mistresses, 
represented by Diane de Poitiers, Gabrielle 
dEstrées and Lola Montez; the courtesans, 
among whom are Tullia d’Aragona and Jeanne 
du Barry; the royal ladies, such as Marie 
Antoinette, Henrietta d’Orléans; the stars, as 
Jennie Lind, Adrienne Lecouvreur, and the 
“Egerias,” as Teresa Guiccioli, Evelina Hanska 
and Madame Heine. In her preface the author 
says: “This book might well have borne the 
subtitle A Study in Feminine Magic, since the 
women who illumine its pages are alike in only 
one respect—that each was, after her fashion, 
an ‘enchanter of men.’” ‘These stories have all 
been told many times, and there is nothing es- 
pecially new in this retelling, but the book 
represents a rather remarkable collection of 
subjects and is a volume that is handsomely 


made. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 


FROM MY YOUTH UP. 
By Marcaret E. SANGSTER. 
See review, page 108. 
F. H. Revell Company. 


GOVERNMENT OF EUROPEAN 
CITIES, THE. 
By Witt1am Bennett Muwro. 
See review, page 1096. 
The Macmillan Company. 


HOLMES, OLIVER WENDELL: THE 
AUTOCRAT AND HIS 
FELLOW-BOARDERS, 

By SamMuEeL McCuorp CrorHErs. 

A centenary volume, like those issued for 
Whittier and Longfellow. There are eleven se- 
lected poems, from “Old Ironsides” to “The 
Chambered Nautilus,” prefaced by an essay in 
which Mr. Crothers has expressed that kind of 
sympathy which proves him kin to the genial 
“autocrat.” A number of interesting biographi- 
cal facts are included in this essay, rather fresher 
material than is found in an average biography. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


HOME LETTERS OF 
GENERAL SHERMAN. 
Edited by M. A. DEWotre Howe. 
Review later. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


LAST DAYS OF PAPAL ROME, THE. 
By R. pe CESARE. 
See review, page 104. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE 
UNDER THREE TSARS. 
_. By Rosert Sroan Latimer. 
A history of the struggle for religious liberty 
it Russia is a book for which there is a waiting 
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vacancy on the people’s shelf. The general 
news reader continually sees references to the 
Stundists, the Molokans, the Dukhobors, the 
“Old Believers”; he hears of ikons, of the Holy 
Synod, of reactionary policies, of heroic devotion 
to faith, of exiles and police and Cossacks—but 
how these and other things and peoples stand 
related to history and to the world, he knows 
only in the most misty fashion. Mr. Latimer 
writes of all this intricate and complex order 
very simply and instructively, and he writes both 
out of an acquaintance with a various and volu- 
minous literature and out of personal experi- 
ence in Russia. The point of view is that of a 
real Christian progress, the prospect of it and 
the means for its success, but the book is a 
proper survey of past and present, political, so- 
cial, religious, stirringly enlivened by narrative, 
pathetic, inspiring, and informing. 

F. H. Revell Company. 


LINCOLN, THE LEADER. 
By RicHarp Watson GILDER. 
Review later. 
Houghton Miflin Company. 


LITERARY HISTORY OF THE 
ADELPHI AND ITS NEIGHBORHOOD. 
By Austin BRERETON. , 


Review later. 
Duffield & Co. 


MADAME: MOTHER OF THE REGENT. 
1652-1722. 
By ArvepE BarineE. Translated by JEANNE 
MatrreEr. 
Review later. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


MAETERLINCK, MAURICE. 
By Gerarp Harry. 
See review, page 190. 
Charles Carrington et Cie. Paris. 
MEN AND MANNERS 
OF OLD FLORENCE, 
By Gurpo Bract1. 


Review later. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


NAPOLEON’S MARSHALS. 
By R. P. Dunn-Parrtson. 

Napoleon had twenty-six marshals, and this 
book describes the main characteristics of each 
and the principal facts inhis career. The greater 
marshals are treated at more length than the 
lesser, Ney, Massena, Lannes, Bernadotte and 
Berthier being given a more generous space. 
Naturally a history of these men is full of inci- 
dent and color and life, the lights and shadows 


- of a mighty epoch, the brilliancy that a pre- 


dominant and preéminent genius draws to itself. 
The facts are given in an easily read manner, 
suited to the needs of the general rather than 
the special reader, and the book is amply sup- 
plied with good portraits. This is a valuable 


and interesting addition to Napoleonia. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
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NARRATIVES OF NEW 
NETHERLAND. 1609-1664, 
Edited by J. FRANKLIN JAMESON. 


See review, page 200, 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


OLD FRIENDS. 
By Wittram WINTER. 
Review later. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


OUR NAVAL WAR WITH FRANCE. 
By Garpner W. ALLEN. 


See review, page 194. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, A. VOL. III. 
By DeAtva StTanwoop ALEXANDER. 
See review, page 192. Henry Holt & Co. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
By Georce F. Parker. 
Review later. The Century Company. 


ROBESPIERRE, 
By Cuaries F. Warwick. 
See review, page 192. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM: PLAYER, 
‘PLAYMAKER AND POET, 
By H. C. BrecHine, 

A short but compact life of Shakespeare, writ- 
ten as a refutation of a _ certain claim made 
against the Stratford Shakespeare as the writer 
of the Shakespeare plays. Both the Mr. Green- 
wood who “restated” the Shakespeare problem, 
and Mr. Beeching, who makes reply to this re- 
statement, are Englishmen, and both are law- 
yers. The issue is not Bacon as the author of 
the plays, but the identification of the Stratford 
player Shakespeare with the dramatist who 
wrote the plays. Mr. Beeching has been scrupu- 
lously careful of his facts and states them 
clearly. For the most part he proves his state- 
ments, though necessarily some conjecture must 
creep in. However, for a brief life of the great 
poet this is a most useful piece of work and 
should prove of value to students as well as of 
interest to readers generally. 

John Lane Company. 


ANIMALS IN THE ARK, THE. 
From the French of P. Guizon by Epcar MILs. 

A novel version of the story of the ark, told 
for children, with a series of the most delightful 
illustrations that portray the amusements, exer- 
cises and so forth of the animals during their 
stay in the ark. Most small readers will be 


pleased with it. 
Duffield & Co. 


BEACH PATROL, THE. 
By Wiii1aAmM DrysDALe. 

The hero of this story works with a life- 
saving crew, and his adventures form an exciting 
tale. The book belongs to the “Brain and 
Brawn” series, and its main purpose is to show 


The Book News Monthly 
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SHAKESPERIAN STAGE, THE. 
By Victor E. AtsricHt. 
Review later. 






The Macmillan Company. 


SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD. 
By Gitpert K, CHESTERTON. 
See review, page 197. 







John Lane Company, 
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SHIPS AND SAILORS OF re 
OLD SALEM, THE. 0 
By Ratpu D. Paine. N 
This is a large and detailed history that will o1 
have a local rather than a general appeal. Mr. ra 
Paine has used much of this knowledge in creat- m 
ing atmosphere and characters for his books; ad 
he now classifies and arranges his valuable in- an 
formation and makes a historical biography of wi 
it. The book is large, well made and interest- M 
ingly illustrated. Gr 
The Outing Publishing Company. 
SOCIETY AND POLITICS BC 
IN ANCIENT ROME, 
By Frank Frost Assorv. 1 
See review, page 195. cen 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. pea 
SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE, THE. alry 
By Husert Bruce FuLLer. in | 
See review, page 106. trat 
Little, Brown & Co. orde 
VERLAINE, PAUL, HIS LIFE, BO 
HIS WORK. ST 
By EpmMonp LEPELLETIER. 
Translated by E. M. Lane. A 
Review later. ence: 
Duffield & Co. : ~ 
WHAT HAVE THE GREEKS DONE 
FOR MODERN CIVILIZATION? CAV 
By Joun P. Manarry. 
Review later. : A 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Pl 
WHITE, GILBERT, AND SELBORNE. Whit 
By Henry C. SHELLEY. tertai 
See review, page 198. 
T. Werner Laurie, Clifford’s Inn, London. CHA 
g 
lected 
and ha 
; follow 
how a young fellow, honest and upright, cam some « 
win his way to success. a 
W. A. Wilde Company. CHE 
BETTY BAIRD’S GOLDEN YEAR. This 
By AnNA HAMLIN WEIKEL. an ente 
Betty is quite grown up jn this new “Betty aided j; 
Baird” book, and all the experiences of younger girl co; 
_womanhood are hers. Betty is lovable, has beet tale, wi 
so all through her history, and her girl friends 
will delight in the new phases of character now 
revealed. Little, Brown & Co. CHIL] 
BOYHOOD OF CHRIST, THE. Th; 
By Lew WALLACE. ; : his 
One of Lew Wallace’s earlier stories, reprinted Suppose 
Standm< 
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The New Books of the Month 


last year. The significant thing in the book is 
the illustration work, comprising reproductions 
of engravings taken from famous religious 
paintings. Harper & Brothers. 


BOYS’ LIFE OF 
ULYSSES S. GRANT, THE. 
By Heten Nicoway. 

Miss Nicolay is an instructive and interesting 
writer of biography for boys. Her Life of Lin- 
coln was warmly received, and her new book 
on Grant will find a similar welcome. Miss 
Nicolay is the daughter of the man who collab- 
orated with John Hay in the big Lincoln biog- 
raphy, so that she has access to much valuable 
material concerning the Civil War period. In 
addition Miss Nicolay is a gifted story-teller, 
and she dispenses her knowledge in a way that 
wins the interest and holds it. In her preface 
Miss Nicolay acknowledges her indebtedness to 
Grant’s Memoirs. 

The Century Company. 


BOY’S RIDE, A. 
By GuLreELMA ZOLLINGER. 

The story of an English lad in the thirteenth 
century, a lad who did brave things in a brave 
age when life was richly colored by adventure 
and warfare and the pageants of an early chiv- 
alry. This is a book to inspire a boy with pride 
in his ancestors, and it is appropriately illus- 
trated in black and white drawings of an artistic 
order. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


BOY WITH THE UNITED 
STATES SURVEY, THE. 
By Francis Rovt-WHEELER. 

A story for boy readers in which the experi- 
ences of the United States Survey are used as 
a framework for a tale that is as instructive as 
it is entertaining. ; 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


CAVE OF THE BOTTOMLESS PIT, THE. 
By Henry GarpNErR Hunrtinc. 

A boys’ tale of mystery, centering around a 
summer camp school. Those who read Witter 
Whitehead’s Own Story, will find in this an en- 
tertaining sequel. Henry Holt & Co. 


CHATTERBOX BOOK OF BIRDS. 

A great number of bird stories have been se- 
lected from the various issues of Chatterbox 
and have been collected in one book. There will 
follow this a Chatterbox Book of Animals and 
some others. Dana Estes & Co. 


“CHET.” 
By KatuHeErine M, YATEs. 

This popular writer for young folks has made 
an entertaining book about a boy who is greatly 
aided in acquiring knowledge by the letters of a 
girl companion who travels. A delightful little 


tale, with a new idea. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


CHILD YOU USED TO BE, THE. 

By Leonora PEASE. 
This is a series of pleasing children’s tales 
Supposedly told by a loving, gentle-minded 
gtandmother to her grandchildren. The book 
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shows a deep sympathy with the requirements 
of the youthful imagination, while setting up at 
the same time a high ideal of juvenile deport- 
ment. The illustrations are exquisite, beautiful 
ink sketches on tint. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


COLLEGE YEARS. 
By Ratpu D. PAINE. 
Stories of boys in college, full of true pictures 
and worth-while examples. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


DOROTHY BROOKE’S SCHOOLDAYS. 
By Frances CAMPBELL SPARHAWK. 

A book for girls of from twelve years to 
twenty. Dorothy is fifteen, and enters boarding- 
school. Her excitements there, her trials, her 
classmates, all go to make an entertaining and 


wholesome tale. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


DOROTHY BROWN. 
By Nina R#oapeEs. 

A book for schoolgirls, rich in school friend- 
ships. They will find a delightful companion in 
Dorothy. 

Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company. 


DREAMS OF TOMMY 
DIMPLECHEEK, THE. 
By I. C. I. Evans. 

Tommy is a real, live little boy, and his 
“dreams” will make him a pleasant companion 
for other boys, and small girls as well. Tommy 
had an imagination—a mighty fine thing for a 
small boy to have! He lived close to Nature 
and he loved animals—all of which provides him 
with a splendid recommendation. The book has 
numerous attractive illustrations. 

I. C. I, Evans, 2330 First St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


ELIZABETH, EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA 
AND QUEEN OF HUNGARY. 
EMPEROR WILLIAM THE FIRST. 
LOUISE, QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 
a OF THE GREAT ELECTOR, 
By Gerorce P. Upton. 

Four more volumes in a useful series of his- 
torical monographs for young readers. Excel- 
lent from the point of accuracy, and neatly, even 


daintily, made. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


FOR THE NORTON NAME, 
By Ho.tits Goprrey. 


Review later, 
Little, Brown & Co. 


FOUR CORNERS ABROAD, THE. 
By Amy E. BLancHarp. 

The “four corners” go abroad this year, and 
have a gay time of it, There are Nan, Mary Jr., 
and Jean and Jack, and we meet them in Passy, 
spending the Fourth of July in Paris; we fol- 
low them on to Spain, then back again, across 
the Channel, and into London. After that they 
go to Germany and Italy. The work is not a 
guidebook, but a pleasant story, and it will be 
of immense interest to girl readers. 

George W. Jacobs & Co. 


ERE’S to the largest and most 

attractive number of the year 

—the Christmas number! 

Enthusiasm, time, money and 

hard work have gone into the 
making of this number, and the wealth of 
illustrations, the value of the reading mat- 
ter, the beauty of the special features, will 
be things to enjoy and remember. 

The color insert is a choice reproduction 
of Van Dyck’s “Adoration of Shepherds,” 
a true Christmas picture, painted by a 
great artist and reproduced according to 
the best-known methods. 

The loose portrait is an excellent picture 
of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, our oldest 
American woman of letters, and is from 
a photograph never before published. 

Mrs. Howe’s life and work, and her lit- 
erary family, are discussed by Helen M. 
Winslow and Herbert F. Jenkins, and 
there are a number of interesting pictures. 

The most richly illustrated section of the 
magazine will be the “Christmas Books for 
the Gift Giver,” which this year has been 
given more space and attention and a 
greater number of pictures than ever be- 
fore. All books of special pictorial and 
decorative value, books that will make 
dainty and handsome gifts, will be listed 
with a description in this section, and illus- 
trations from many will be reproduced. 
Expensive books and inexpensive books, 
books for fathers, mothers, children, 


friends, will here have a place; so that no 
Book News MonrHLY reader need be at 
a loss for suggestions regarding gift- 
books. 

There will be a special section devoted 
to juveniles, and this will be amply illus- 
trated also. 

Christmas carols old and new, beauti- 
fully set, and a new, handsome cover will 
help to make the December Book News 
MonruHLY a “thing of beauty” and there- 
fore a “joy forever.” 

THE Book News Monraty for 1910 
will be a series of twelve splendid num- 
bers. We are adding new features; the 
magazine will be full of artistic novelties, 
and important contributions. In Novem- 
ber we shall issue a prospectus, and a post- 
card request will bring you one. 

As a Christmas gift THE Boox News 
MONTHLY has many and unique advan- 
tages. In the advertising section you will 
find these pointed out in greater detail. 
We would ask you to read those pages 
carefully and to place your orders soon, 
as our December number is likely to be 
exhausted early and the orders will be 
filled according to the time of their receipt. 
Therefore, if you want your friends to get 
a copy of this big, splendid number, in ad- 
dition to the year’s subscription that you 
are sending as a Christmas gift, you will 
need to let us know about it shortly. 


Nore.—Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, Editor Tue Boox 
News Montaty, Philadelphia. We are not responsible for the safety of manuscripts; every 
author ought to retain a copy. Address other communications to THE Book News MonrTHLy. 


Money orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. 


Changes of address 


must be received before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number with 


which the change is to go into effect. 
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MAGAZINE 


A Christmas Gift 


——— ___.. 


That Will Give a Whole 
Year’s Continuous Enjoyment 

















Send The Book News Monthly 


to a friend at Christmas time. We will announce your 
gift by mailing a handsome gift card, to be received on 
Christmas Day; and we will send you, for every order 
you send us, at $1.00 an order, a set of nine prints, 
Shakespearean subjects, any one of which you can have 
framed for gift purposes. 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


for 1910 will show new and attractive typographical 
features, with a wealth of illustrations of a high order. 
The reading matter will be the best to be had— 
literary criticism, essays, travel sketches, educational 
articles, anecdotes, translations, reviews and poetry. 

Send your order now, so that we may have ample time 


to fill it. 








Address 


The Book News Monthly 
JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia or New York 


$1.00 a Year 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Menthly. 41 





MAGAZINE 


A PAGE for ALL SUBSCRIBERS 


Whose Homes Are Reached by the 
Wanamaker Delivery Wagons — Either 


Philadelphia or New York ~ , : 


Send us the names and addresses of two friends, with 
two dollars ($2). 

We will deliver to you an artistically framed picture— 
your choice of two subjects : 


IDEAL HEAD OF SHAKESPEARE 
By WILLIAM PAGE 


PORTRAIT OF WALT WHITMAN 


By JOHN W. ALEXANDER 


And we will mail, to be received on Christmas Day, 
handsome gift cards to the two friends designated, announ- 
cing your gift of a year’s subscription to 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


You could not buy these framed pictures, as the number 
of prints is limited, and they are, moreover, not for sale. 
We have put them in neat, attractive frames, with a good 
quality mat, making the whole 10 x 12 inches in size. 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


for 1910 will contain new and attractive typographical 
features, a wealth of superior illustrations, and an abundance 
of first-class reading material. The review service will be 
prompt and efficient, maintaining the high standard 
already set. You will be giving your friends a good deal 
more than a dollar’s worth of pleasure if you send them the 
magazine, and your gift will be renewed once a month. 


ADDRESS 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
JOHN WANAMAKER 
$1.00 a Year : PHILADELPHIA or NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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This late List, made by the Wanamaker Book Stores, Presents the 
Most Recent Books for the Month of October 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


Abaft the Funnel. 
postpaid. 

Actions and Reactions. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Adventures in London. 
$175. comes 

Adventures in the Arctic Regions. 
G. Hyrst. $1.50, postpaid. 

Aerial Navigation of To-day. By 
Turner. $1.50, postpaid. 

American Beauties. By Harrison Fisher. $2.25, 
postpaid. 

American Business Law. By John J. Sullivan. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

American Girl, The. 
$3.50, postpaid. 

American of the Future, The. 
thews. $1.25, postpaid. 
American Princess, An. By William Tilling- 

hast Eldridge. $1.08, postpaid. 
American Transportation System, A. By George 
A. Rankin. $1.50, postpaid. 
Ann Veronica. By H. G. Wells. $1.08, postpaid. 
Army Letters from an Officer’s Wife. By 
Frances M. A. Roe. $2.00, postpaid. 
Around Afghanistan. By Major De Bouillane 
De Lacoste. $3.00, postpaid. 
Around the World with the Battleships. By 
Roman J. Miller. 90 cents, postpaid. 
Art in Great Britain and Ireland. By Sir 
Walter Armstrong. $1.50, postpaid. 
By Elisabeth Luther 
By R. W. 


By Rudyard Kipling. $1.08, 
By Rudyard Kipling. 

Douglas. 
By H. W. 
Charles 


By James 


By Harrison Fisher. 


By Brander Mat- 


Artists Past and Present. 
Cary. $2.50, postpaid. 

Arts Connected with Building, The. 
Schultz and Others. $2.00, postpaid. 

As Old as the Moon. By Florence Jackson 
Stoddard. $1.00, postpaid. 

Assisi of Saint Francis, The. 
Goff. $6.00. 

At the Back of the North Wind. By George 
MacDonald. $1.08, postpaid. 
At the Sign of the Blue Anchor. By Grace R. 

Osgood. $1.08, postpaid. 

Aunt Amity’s Silver Wedding. By Ruth Mc- 
Enery Stuart. 75 cents, postpaid. 
Auxiliary Education. Translated by 

Sylvester. $1.50, postpaid. 
Autobiography of a Neurasthene, The. By 
Margaret A. Cleaves. $1.08, postpaid. 
Autobiography of Methuselah, The. By John 
Kendrick Bangs. $1.00, postpaid. 
Automatic Capitalists, The. By Will Payne. 
75 cents, postpaid. 


By Mrs. Robert 


Emma 


Beechy; or, The Lordship of Love. By Bettina 
von Hutten. $1.08, postpaid. 


Bella Donna. By Robert Hichens. $1.08, post- 
paid. 
Ben Jonson’s English Grammar. By Alice 


Vinton Waite. 
Between the Testaments. 
75 cents. 


75 cents, postpaid. 
By Rev. C. M. Grant. 


Bird-Hunting Through Wild Europe. By R. B. 
Lodge. $2.50, postpaid. 
Birth of Modern Italy, The. By Jessie White 
Mario. $3.50, postpaid. 

Black Bishop, The. By Jesse Page. 

Book of Christmas, The. 
Mabie. $1.25, postpaid. 

Boyhood of Christ, The. 
$1.10; postage, 13 cents. 

Boy’s Catlin, The. By George Catlin. 
postpaid. 

Boy’s Hakluyt, The. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Boys’ Life of Ulysses S. Grant, The. 
Nicolay. $1.08, postpaid. 

Bridle Roads of Spain, The. By George John 
Cayley. $2.00. 

Bronson of the Rabble. By Albert E. Hancock. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

By Desert Ways to Baghdad. By Louisa Jebb. 
$2.50, postpaid. 


Calendar of The Fellowship—igo10. By Harriet 
Mason Kilburn. 75 cents. 

Canada. By Agnes C. Lout. $2.50, postpaid. 

Cardillac. By Robert Barr. $1.08, postpaid. 

Cassell’s New Dictionary of Cookery. $1.90. 

Catchwords of Patriotism. By Wallace Rice. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


$2.00. 
By Hamilton W. 


By Lew Wallace. 
$1.50, 
By Edwin M. Bacon. 
By Helen 


China. By Mortimer Menpes. $1.50, postpaid. 

Chinese, The. By John Stuart Thomson, $2.50, 
postpaid. 

City People. By James Montgomery Flagg. 


$3.50, postpaid. 


Colour of Paris, The. By Messieurs Les Aca- 


démiciens de Goncourt and others. $6.00. 

Commonwealth of Australia, The. By B. R. 
Wise. $3.00, postpaid. 

Confessions of a Beachcomber, The. By E. J. 
Banfield. $4.00, postpaid. 

Confidantes of a King, The. By E. de Gon- 


court. $4.00, postpaid. 
Conquest of the Air, The. 
Rotch. $1.00, postpaid. 


By A. Lawrence 


Cooking for Two. By Janet M. Hill. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Courtin’, The. By James Russell Lowell. $1.50, 
postpaid. 


Court of Inquiry, A. By Grace S. Richmond. 
$1.00, postpaid, 


Daphne in Fitzroy Street. 
postpaid. 

Deeper Stain, The. 
postpaid. 

Diamonds Cut Paste. By Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. $1.08, postpaid. 

Diversions in Sicily. By Henry Festing Jones. 


$1.25, postpaid. 
D. M. Thornton. By W. H. T. Gairdner. $1.25, 
$1.08, 


By E. Nesbit. $1.08, 


By Frank Hird. $1.08, 


postpaid. 
Doctor Rast. 
postpaid. 


By James Oppenheim. 











Dry Farming. By William Macdonald. $1.20, 
postpaid. 

Dutch Art in the Nineteenth Century. By G. 

H. Marius. $3.75, postpaid. 


Elements of Military Hygiene$ The. By P. M. 
Ashburn. $1.50, postpaid. 

Elements of Transportation. By Emory R. 
Johnson. $1.50, postpaid. 

Emperor William the First. By George P. 
Upton. 60 cents, postpaid. 

Empress Josephine, The. 2 vols. By Philip 

Sergeant. $6.50, postpaid. 

English Honeymoon, An. By Anne Hollings- 
worth Wharton. $1.50, postpaid. ’ 
English Spelling and Spelling Reform. By 

homas Lounsbury. $1.50, postpaid. 
Exile of St. Helena, The. $3.50, postpaid. 
Ethical and Moral Instruction in Schools. By 
George Herbert Palmer. 35 cents, postpaid. 


Famous Cathedrals. Edited by Esther Single- 
ton. $1.60, postpaid. 

Famous Women of Florence. By Edgcumbe 
Staley. $3.50, postpaid. 

Fantasy of Mediterranean Travel, A. By S. 
G. Bayne. $1.25, postpaid. 

— By Christopher Hare. 90 cents, post- 
paid. 

First George, The. 2 vols. By Lewis Melville. 
$6.00, postpaid. 

Florence Nightingale. By Laura E. Richards. 
$1.25, postpaid, 

Flute of the Gods, The. By Marah Ellis Ryan. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Folded Meanings. By Susan Hosmer. 75 
cents, postpaid. 

Fortunate Prisoner, The. By Max Pemberton. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Forty Years’ Observation of Music and the 
Drama. By Robert Grau. $5.00, postpaid. 
French Revolution, The. By R. M. Johnston. 

$1.25, postpaid. 
Fresco Painting. By James Ward. $3.00, post- 


paid. 


Galicia. By Annette M. B. Meakin. $4.50, 
postpaid. 

Games for All Occasions. By Mary E. Blair. 
45 cents, postpaid. 

Gateway to the Sahara, The. By C. W. Fur- 
long. $2.50, postpaid. 

Giuseppe Baretti. By Lacy Collison-Morley. 
$4.20, postpaid. 

Golden Treasury, The. By Francis T. Pal- 
grave. $1.10, postpaid. 

Governors. The. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Grizzly Bear, The. By William H. Wright. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Guilds and Companies of London, The. By 
George Unwin. $2.00, postpaid. 


Heather. By John Trevena. $1.08, postpaid. 

Henry in Search of a Wife. By Alphonse 
Courlander. $1.08, postpaid. 

History of Christianity in Japan, A. By Otis 
Cary. 2 vols. $5.00, postpaid. 

History of Jamaica, A. By W. J. Gardner. 

$2.50, postpaid. 
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Holland of To-day. By George Wharton Ed- 
wards. $6.00, postpaid. 

Home Letters of General Sherman. By M. A. 
De Wolfe Howe. $2.00, postpaid. 

Homesteaders, The. By Kate and Virgil D. 
Boyles. $1.08, postpaid. 

House on the North Shore, The. By M. F. 
Washburne. go cents, postpaid. 

How to Be Happy, though Civil. By E. J. 
Hardy. $1.00, postpaid. 

How to Study and Teaching How to Study. By 
F. M. McMurry. $1.25, postpaid. 

Human Way, The. By Louise Collier Willcox. 
$1.25. postpaid, 

Humphrey Bold. By Herbert Strang. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


In Japan. By Gaston Migeon. $1.50, postpaid. 

In Starland with a Three-Inch Telescope. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

In the and of the Blue Gown. By Mrs. Archi- 
bald Little. $2.50, postpaid. 

Involuntary Chaperon, The. By Margaret Cam- 
eron. $1.08, postpaid. 

Irish Life and Humour. By William Harvey. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Island of Regeneration, The. By Cyrus Town- 
send Brady. $1.08, postpaid, 

Isle of Dead Ships, The. By Crittenden Mar- 
riott. $1.00, postpaid. 

Italian Vignettes. By Mary W. Arms. $1.25, 
postpaid. 


Julia Bride, By Henry James. go cents, postpaid. 
Just Boys. By Mary Buell Wood. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


Kentucky of Kentucky. By H. H. Kniffin. go 
cents, postpaid. 

Kite Book, The. By B. Cory Kilvert. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Knowledge, Life and Reality. By George T. 
Ladd. $3.50, postpaid, 


Lacis. By Carita. $3.50, postpaid. 

Lady of the Old Régime, A. By Ernest F. 
Henderson. $2.50, postpaid. 

Lash, The. By Olin L. Lyman. $1.08, postpaid. 

Last Days of Papal Rome, The. By R. de 
Cesare. $3.50, postpaid. 

Last Woman, The. By Ross Beeckman. $1.08, 
postpaid, 

Lead, Kindly Light. By John Sheridan Zelie. 
75 cents, postpaid. 

Liberty of Conscience under Three Tsars. By 
Robert S. Latimer. $1.50, postpaid. 

Life and Adventure Beyond Jordan. By G. R. 
Lees. $1.75, postpaid. ; 
Life of an Empress, The. By Frédéric Loliee. 

$4.00, postpaid. ; 
Life, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor. 
2 vols. $3.75, postpaid. 
Life of George Grenfell, The. By George 
Hawker. $2.00, postpaid. 

Life of Samuel Johnson, The. 2 vols. By 
James Boswell. $6.00, postpaid. ; 
Lincoln the Leader. By Richard Watson Gilder. 

$1.00, postpaid, 
Little Sister Snow. By Frances Little. $1.00, 


postpaid. 
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Long Shadow, The. By B. M. Bower. 90 
cents, postpaid. 

Louisa May Alcott. By Belle Moses. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Louise, Queen of Prussia. By George P. Upton. 
60 cents, postpaid. 

Louise Renée de Kéroualle. By Mrs. Colquhoun 
Grant. $4.00, postpaid. 

Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. 2 vols. By 
Lieut.-Col. Andrew C. P. Haggard. $6.00, 
postpaid. 


Madame, Mother of the Regent. By Arvéde 
Barine. $3.00, postpaid. 

Maid and a Man, A. By Ethel Smith Dorrance. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Man in the Corner, The. By Baroness Orczy. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

—- By John G. Neihardt. $1.00, post- 
paid. 

Margarita’s Soul. By Ingraham Lovell. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Masters of the City. By Edmund Sage. 38 
cents, postpaid, 

Michael Davitt. By FF. Sheehy-Skeffington. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Miss Parloa’s New Cook Book. By Maria 
Parloa. $1.10, postpaid. ; 

Miss Selina Lue. By Maria Thompson Daviess. 
75 cents, postpaid. 

Modern French Literature. By Benjamin W. 
Wells. $1.00, postpaid. 

More Charades. By William Bellamy. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Mr. Jackson. By Helen Green. 90 cents, post- 


paid. 
Mystery of Education, The. By Barrett Wen- 
dell. $1.25, postpaid. 


Nachette. By Ned Nye and Robert A. Wason. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Napoleon’s Marshals. By R. P. Dunn-Patiison. 
$3.00, postpaid. 

Narratives of New Netherland. By J. F. Jame- 
son. $3.00, postpaid. 

Native Life in East Africa. By Dr. Karl 
Weule. $4.50, postpaid. 

Nerves and Common Sense. By Annie Payson 
Call. $1.25, postpaid. 

New Golfer’s Almanac, The. By W. L. Stod- 
dard. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Noble Thoughts of the World’s Greatest Minds. 
By Dana Estes, M. A. $1.10, postpaid. 

Notes on the Science of Picture-Making. By 
C. J. Holmes. $3.00, postpaid. 

Nun Ensign, The. By La Monja Alférez. $2.00, 
postpaid. 


Oh! Promise Me. Pictures by Clarence F. 
Underwood. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Old Christmas. By Washington Irving. $2.00, 
postpaid, 

Old School Day Romances. By James Whit- 
comb Riley. $1.08, postpaid. 

Old Town, The. Bv Jacob A. Riis. $2.00, 
postpaid. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. By Samuel McChord 
Crothers. 75 cents, postpaid. 


One Day and Another. By E. V. Lucas. $1.25, 


postpaid. 


Origin of the New Testament. By Dr. Wil- 
liam Wrede. 75 cents, postpaid. 


Paladin, The. By Horace Annesley Vachell. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Panama Canal and Its Makers, The. By 
Vaughan Cornish. $1.50, postpaid. 

Paul Verlaine. By Edmond Lepelletier. $3.59, 
postpaid, 

Peter Homunculus. By Gilbert Cannan. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Pixy in Petticoats, A. By John Trevena. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Pleasant Day Diversions. By Carolyn Wells 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Poems of William Winter, The. $2.00, postpaid. 

Practical Recipes. By Mrs. B. B. Cutter. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Private Palaces of London, The. By E. B. 
Chancellor. $5.00, postpaid. 


Reaping, A. By E. F. Benson: $1.25, postpaid. 

Recollections of a Long Life. 2 vols. By Lord 
Broughton. $6.00, postpaid. 

Recollections of Grover Cleveland. By George 
F. Parker. $3.00, postpaid. 

Religion and Miracle. By George A. Gordon. 
$1.30, postpaid. 

Reminiscences of My Life. By Charles Santley. 
$3.50, postpaid. 

Richard Jefferies. By Edward Thomas. $3.00, 
postpaid. 

Right to Believe, The. By Eleanor Harris Row- 
land. $1.25, postpaid. 

Riley Roses. By James Whitcomb Riley. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

<7 Williams. By Edmund J. Carpenter. 
2.00. 

Romance of Modern Chemistry, The. By James 
C. Philip. $1.50, postpaid. 

Romance of Modern Manufacture, The. By 
Charles Gibson. $1.50, postpaid. 

Round of Rimes, A. By Denis A. McCarthy. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Round the World in a Motor Car. By Antonio 
Scarfoglio. $5.00, postpaid. 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Edited by Rey- 
nold Alleyne Nicholson. $2.50, postpaid. 


Samantha on Children’s Rights. By Josiah 
Allen’s Wife. $1.08, postpaid. 

ae Pepys. By Percy Lubbock. $1.00, post- 
paid, 

Scenes and Portraits. By Frederic Manning. 
$1.75, postpaid. 

School Garden Book, The. By Clarence M. 
Weed. $1.25, postpaid. 

Secret History of the Court of Spain During 
the Last Century, The. By Rachel Challice. 
$4.00, postpaid. 

Sense and Sentiment of Thackeray, The. 75 
cents, postpaid. 

Seymour Charlton. By W. B. Maxwell. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Shakespeare’s Town and Times. By H. Snow- 
den Ward and Catharine Weed Ward. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Snuff-box Full of Trees, A. By W. D. EIll- 
wanger. $2.00, postpaid. 

Social Service and the Art of Healing. By 
Richard C. Cabot. $1.00, postpaid. 


The Book News Monthly 


Solitary Farm, The. By Fergus Hume. 90 
cents, postpaid. 

Songs and Poems. By William Sharp. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Son of the Desert, A. By Bradley Gilman. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Southerner, The. By N. Worth. $1.20, post- 


paid. 

Speakers of the House, The. By Hubert Bruce 

uller. $2.00, postpaid. 

Standard Concert Repertory. By George P. 
Upton. $1.35, postpaid. 

Star-Gazer’s Handbook. By Henry W. Elson. 
50 cents, postpaid. 

Star of Love, The. By Florence Morse Kings- 
ley. $1.45, postpaid. 

Stewart of Lovedale. By James Wells. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Stolen Signet, The. By Frederick M. Smith. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Stories from Old Chronicles. By Kate Stephens. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Story of Noah’s Ark, The. By E. Boyd Smith. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Story of Rustem, The. By Elizabeth D. Ren- 
ninger. $1.50, postpaid. 

Story of the Heavens, The. By Sir Robert Ball. 
$3.50, postpaid. 

Story of the Submarine, The. By Cyril Field. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

St. Paul. By C. N. Johnston. 75 cents. 

Stowaway, The. By Louis Tracy. $1.08, post- 


paid. 

Sure Dart. By F. H. Costello. go cents, post- 
paid, 

Susanna and Sue. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Swinburne’s Dramas. By Arthur Beatty. $1.50, 
postpaid. 


Tag. By Valance Patriarche. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Tales of Edgar Allan Poe. By Frederick Simp- 
son Coburn. $1.10, postpaid. 

Teaching Children to Study. By Lida B. Ear- 
hart. 60 cents, postpaid. 

Teaching of Citizenship, The. By Edwin Holt 
Hughes. 90 cents. 

Ten Years After. A Sequel to the Autobiog- 
raphy of George Miiller. Compiled by G. 
Fred Bergin. $1.50, postpaid. 

Thackeray. By James Grant Wilson. $3.50, 
postpaid. 


They and I. By Jerome K. Jerome. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Thin Santa Claus, The. By Ellis Parker Butler. 
38 cents, postpaid. 

Three Thousand Dollars. By Anna Katharine 
Green. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Through the French Provinces. By Ernest 
Peixotto. $2.50, postpaid. 

Toil of Men. By I. Querido. $1.35, postpaid. 

Training of Farmers, The. By L. H. Bailey. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Tramps Round the Mountains of the Moon. By 
T. B. Johnson. $1.75, postpaid. ‘ 

Transmigration of Souls, The. By D. Alfred 
Bertholet. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Trimming of Goosie, The. By James Hopper. 
$1.10, postpaid. 

Tunis, Kairouan and Carthage. Described by 
Graham Petrie. 80, 

Tyrant in White, The. By Henry Berman. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Upbuilders. By Lincoln Steffens. $1.20, post- 
paid. 


Virginia of the Air Lanes. By Herbert Quick. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Volunteer with Pike, A. By Robert Ames 
Bennet. $1.08, postpaid. 


Wanderer in Paris, A. By E. V. Lucas. $1.75, 
postpaid. 

Washington. By Mrs. Harriett Earhart Mon- 
roe. $1.00, postpaid. 

Wayfarer in New York, The. Introduction by 
Edward §S. Martin. $1.25, postpaid, 

Wiving of Lance Cleaverage, The. By Alice 
MacGowan. $1.35, postpaid. 

Wolf Hunters, The. By James Oliver Cur- 
wood. $1.08. 

Women of a State University, The. By Helen 
R. Olin. $1.50, postpaid. 

Wood Turning. By George A. Ross. $1.20, 
postpaid, 


Yellow Circle, The. By Charles Edmonds 
Walk. $1.08, postpaid. 

Your Child and Mine. By Anne Warner. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Youth of the Great Elector, The. By George 
P. Upton. 60 cents, postpaid. 

Yucatan: The American Egypt. By Channing 
Arnold and Frederick J. Tabor Toons. $3.80, 
postpaid. 


If you belong toa Literary or Book Club, 


send us word. 


We have something that will interest you. 
A post card will be sufficient, and we will 


reply promptly. 
Address MRS. N. B. CARSON 


Editor, THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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)|_ BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS _ || 


SPECIAL BOOK BARGAINS 





The Great Republic 


In 4 Volumes. Illustrated with 119 full- 
page plates. Cloth binding, top edge 
“gilt. Former Price, $12.50. Our Price, 
$1.75. Half Leather, top edge gilt. 
Former Price, $15.00. Our Price, $2.25. 
Half Calf, top edge gilt. Former Price, 
$20.00. Our Price, $4.50. A thorough 
history of the United States. Written 
by master historians. Nearly 100,000 
sets sold. 


The “Great Republic” reads like a novel, 
giving, of course, the complete thread of 
the story of the nation, from the primi- 
tive settlers down to the present time, but 
condensing the matter-of-fact data and 
enlarging on the great climaxes, which 
teach the great lessons of each age. It 
is written by specialists on each subject 
—by such writers as: Theodore Roose- 
velt, Henry Cabot Lodge, John Bach Mc- 
Master, Adam Badeau, John W. Draper, 
Comte de Paris, William T. Sherman, Ad- 
miral Sampson, Captain Wainwright, 
Murat Halstead, Henry Watterson, Gen- 
eral Joseph Wheeler, William E. Chand- 
ler, John D. Long, H. Von Holst, Benson 
J. Lossing, Edward Everett, James 
Schouler, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Francis Parkman, George Bancroft, Wil- 
liam Swinton. 


A History of English 


Literature 


3 Vols. 8vo. Publication Price, $6.00. 
Our Price, $1.75. Half Calf, Our Price, 
$6.50. 


From the time of William Caxton, 1422, 
to Algernon Charles Swinburne, 1837, 
by W. Robertson Nicoll and Thomas Sec- 
combe, with 40 full-page illustrations of 
noted authors. 


This historical survey of English Lit- 
erature has been prepared for the general 
public. Some attempt has been made 
at classification, Scientific, Aesthetic and 
Moral, and much importance has been 
attached to the biographical element, 
which sets forth the environment and 
personality of authors. In short, a sin- 
cere attempt has been made to convey 
within moderate limits and with as much 
fulness and accuracy as was possible a 
History of English Literature that is easy 
to read and understand, and at the same 
time a valuable book of reference. 


Holmes, Oliver Wendell 


Complete Works. 14 Vols. 8vo. Buck- 
ram. Publication Price, $28.00. Our 
Price, $12.60. Half Leather. Publica- 
tion Price, $42.00. Our Price, $19.60. 


Fireside Edition. Printed at the River- 
side Press, Cambridge, Mass., with fron- 
tispiece. Illustration in each volume. 
Titles:—The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table, The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table, The Poet at the Breakfast-Table, 
Over the Teacups, Elsie Venner, The 
Guardian Angel, A Mortal Antipathy, 
Pages from an Old Volume of Life, Med- 
ical Essays, Our Hundred Days in Eu- 
rope, Emerson and Motley, Poems, 3 
vols. 


The Breakfast Table 


Series 


Comprising Autocrat, Professor, Poet, 
and Over the Teacups. With 4 Illus- 
trations. 4 Vols. Buckram. Publica- 
tion Price, $8.00. Our Price, $3.60. 
Half leather. Publication Price, $12.00. 
Our Price, $5.60. 


See General Literature. 


Hugo, Victor 
Works. 10 Vols. Large 12mo. Top 


edge gilt. Publication Price, $10.00. 
Our Price, $5.00. 


Sterling Edition. Printed from large, 
clear type, and containing fifty etchings, 
photogravure and wood-cut illustrations. 
Vols. I-III., Les Miserables—Hans of Ice- 
land; IV., Ninety-three—Bug Jargal— 
Claude Gueux; V., The Man Who Laughs; 
VI., The Toilers of the Sea; VII., Notre 
Dame de Paris; VIII., Poems—History 
of the Crime; IX. and X., Dramas. 


William Shakespeare 


The Larger Temple Shakespeare. Edited 
by Israel Gollancz. Edition de Luxe. 
Printed in red and black. 12 Vols. Pub- 
lication Price, Buckram, $42. Our 
Price, $21. Half Morocco. Publication 
Price, $78. Our Price, $40. Half calf. 
Our Price, $37.50. 


With Preface, Glossary and Notes to each 
play, elucidated with numerous antiqua- 
rian and topographical illustrations from 
old prints, etc. With many plates from 
portraits, reproduced in photogravure, 
color, etc. 





Philadelphia ° 


John Wanamaker 


New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Bancroft, George 


History of the United States of America. 
6 Vols., 8vo. Sheep. Publication 
Price, $21.00. Our Price, $11.50. 


From the Discovery of the Continent to 
the Establishment of the Constitution in 
1789. 


Century Magazine 


The year ending with October, 1908. 2 
Vols. Publication Price, $5.50. Our 
Price, $1.75. 


The original numbers of the magazine, 
containing all the color illustrations. 

A mine of interesting reading of the 
literary standard characteristic of this 
leading magazine. Richly illustrated 
throughout with half-tones, pictures in 
colors, and clever cartoons. 

Some of the special articles it contains 
are: Lady Randolph Churchill’s Remi- 
niscences; Lincoln in the Telegraph Of- 
fice; Personal Recollections of Lincoln, by 
Gen. O. O. Howard; Mars as the Abode 
of Life, by Percival Lowell; The Red 
City, by S. Weir Mitcheil; Articles and 
Stories by Jack London, Brander Mat- 
thews, Timothy Cole, Owen Johnson, 
Robert Hichens, Henry T. Finck, Seth 
Low. About 100 selections of recent 
verse from modern poets. A goodly num- 
ber of illustrations in color. 1922 large 
8vo pages of the best literature of the 
present time, printed on exceptionally 
good paper and strongly bound in olive 
green cloth. 


Charles Dickens’ Works 


15 Vols. Bound in Half Leather. Top 
edge gilt. Publication Price, $29.50. 
Our Price, $11.00. 

With 160 illustrations by Barnard, Cruik- 

shank and others. Printed from clear 

type on excellent paper. 


Another Edition 


30 Vols. Half Leather, $13.50. Full 
Flexible Leather, Handy Volume Size, 
$18.00. 


Containing poems, plays and speeches. His 
letters and contributions to “Household 
Words” and “All the Year Round,” com- 
prising thirty-one short stories. Life of 
Dickens, by Forster, and An Apprecia- 
tion, by his daughter. Introduction, 
essays, critical comments, and notes by 
Andrew Lang, Hamilton W. Mabie, 
Charles Dickens the Younger, and 
Edward Everett Hale. 


Coo COGCE 
Special Book Bargains 


Dumas, Alexandre 


Romances 


26 Vols. 8vo. Top edge gilt. Publiea- 


tion Price, $52.00. Our Price, $19.50. 
Half Leather. Publication Price, 
$104.00. Our Price, $26.00. 


Athenaeum Edition. With twenty-six 
full-page photogravure plates on Japan 
paper, from drawings by French and 
American artists, including Eugene Cour- 
boin, Evert Van Muyden, Edmund H. 
Garrett, Felix Oudart, E. Abot, F. Pils, 
and others. Titles: Marguerite de Va- 
lois, The Forty-five, La Dame de Mon- 
soreau, Twenty Years After, 2 Vols; 
Memoirs of a Physician, 3 Vols.; The 
Queen’s Necklace, 2 Vols.; Ange Pitou, 2 
Vols.; Comtesse de Charny, 3 Vols; 
Count of Monte Cristo, 3 Vols.; Cheval- 
lier de Maison Rouge, M. de Chauvalin’s 
Will and the Velvet Necklace. Introduc- 
tory notes, written with special reference 
to the historical bearing of the story, 
and lists of characters, real and imagin- 
ary, are special and very helpful features 
of this edition. 


Count of Monte Cristo, 
The 


By Alexandre 
Frontispieces. 


4 Vols. Publication Price, $5.00. Our 
Price, $2.90. Half Leather. Publica- 
tion Price, $16.00. Our Price, $4.00. 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo 
Complete Works 


12 Vols. 8vo. Buckram. Publication 
Price, $24.00. Our Price, $10.80. Half 
Leather, Publication Price, $36.00. Our 
Price, $16.80. 


Dumas. Photogravure 


Fireside Edition, Printed at Riverside 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., with frontis- 
piece illustration in each volume. Titles: 
Nature, Addresses and Lectures; Essays, 
first series; Essays, second series; Rep- 
resentative Men, English Traits, Conduct 
of Life, Society and Solitude, Letters and 
Social Aims, Poems, Lectures and Bio- 
graphical Sketches, Miscellanies, Natural 
History of Intellect, and Other Papers. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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New, Stirring, Patriotic Books for Boys 





BOYS OF LIBERTY LIBRARY 


A new series of splendid tales of the wonderful and stirring 
adventures of boys who fought in the Revolutionary War, the 
French and Indian Wars, and the Naval Battles of 1812. 

The stories are written in an intensely interesting style, 
and no boy can read them without being aroused to the highest 

ustere || pitch of patriotic enthusiasm. 

De once’ We give herewith a list of titles now ready. Read the first 
and you will want to read all the others. 1r2mo. Cloth, hand- 
somely bound. 





M | [cive Mc UsERTY On Give NE DEATH, 
‘| 


Price, each, postpaid, 50 cents 


PAUL REVERE and the Boys of Liberty. By John De Morgan. 

THE FIRST SHOT FOR LIBERTY or The Minute Men of Massachusetts. By John 
De Morgan. 

FOOLING THE ENEMY. A Story of the Siege of Boston. By John De Morgan. 

INTO THE JAWS OF DEATH or The Boys of Liberty at the Battle of Long Island. 
By John De Morgan. 

THE HERO OF TICONDEROGA or Ethan Allen and His Green Mountain Boys. By 
John De Morgan. 

ON TO QUEBEC or with Montgomery in Canada. By John De Morgan. 

FIGHTING HAL or From Fort Necessity to Quebec. By John De Morgan. 

MARION AND HIS MEN or The Swamp Fox of Carolina. By John De Morgan. 

THE YOUNG AMBASSADOR or Washington's First Triumph. By John De Morgan. 

THE YOUNG GUARDSMAN or With Washington in the Ohio Valley. By John De Morgan. 

THE CRUISE OF THE LIVELY BEE or A Boy’s Adventure in the War of 1812. By 
John De Morgan. 

THE TORY PLOT or Saving Washington's Life. By T. C. Harbaugh. 

IN BUFF AND BLUE or Serving under Old Put. By T. C. Harbaugh. 

WASHINGTON’S YOUNG SPY or Outwitting General Howe. By T. C. Harbaugh. 

UNDER GREENE’S BANNER or The Boy Heroes of 1781. By T. C. Harbaugh. 

CAPTAIN OF THE MINUTE MEN or The Concord Boys of 1775. By Harrie Irving Hancock. 

THE QUAKER SPY, A Tale of the Revolutionary War. By Lieut. Lounsberry. 

FIGHTING FOR FREEDOM or The Birth of the Stars and Stripes. By Lieut. Lounsberry. 

BY ORDER OF THE COLONEL or The Captain of the Young Guardsmen. By Lieut. 
Lounsberry. 

A CALL TO DUTY or The Young Guardsman. By Lieut. Lounsberry. 

IN GLORY’S VAN or The Young Guardsman at Louisbourg. By Lieut. Lounsberry. 

THE KING’S MESSENGER or The Fall of Ticonderoga. By Capt. Frank Ralph. 

DASHING PAUL JONES, The Hero of the Colonial Navy. By Frank Sheridan. 

FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO COMMODORE or The Glories of Our Infant Navy. By Frank 
Sheridan. 

THE CRUISE OF THE ESSEX or Making the Stars and Stripes Respected. By Frank 
Sheridan. 





Complete Catalogue on Request 





DAVID McKAY, Publisher, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 









ANTONY AND HERO 
AND SHORT STORIES 


SIMMIE’ 
It seemed 


That every shot did damage of some sort, 

From the slight flesh wound, to the one that pierced 
The vital organs and barely stayed 

Its mortal effect until the victim 

Conveyed to some comrade a message 

To loved ones at home. 





A book of verses by a new author, who 
shows some inspiration but a not too sure grasp 
on the techniques of poetry. 

The Book News Monthly 
Price by mail, 31.00, in ene volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher, 132 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 


The Ascent and 
Descent of Man 


is a satire in verse on the baboon theory of 
man’s descent, by Simiolus. The anonymous 
author is the past-master of ridicule, which is 


the most effective argument. The Greek Lucian 
laughed the heathen gods out of Olympus. This 
book has a preliminary essay and copious notes, 


full of information. Price, 30 cents, postpaid. 


Address, WILBUR F. BRYANT 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 





D’Aubigné, sleeping with La Force in a room 
next to the one where Henry IV was resting 
and supposedly asleep, said to his comrade: 
“Our master is beyond question the most un- 
grateful of all mortals.” La Force, who was doz- 
ing, asked what he had said. Whereupon the 
King cried aloud: “You are deaf. He says that 
I am an ungrateful king.” “Sleep, sleep,” inter- 
jected D’Aubigné, “sleep, sire; I have much 
more to say on your account.” 

—French Wit and Humor. 






The Dreams of Tommy Dimplechee 


How He Received His Name 

Tommy and His Ride on the Funny 
Ponies 

Tommy and the Three Funny Animals 

Tommy and His Balloon 

Tommy and the Quarreling Mice 





MISCELLANEOUS 


MOTHER GOOSE ON BRIDGE 


This is a handsome new Bridge book, gilt top, printed in two colors, with specially designed borders and three-color cover, 
containing many of the rules of the game, done into Mother Goose Melodies and thus adapted to memorization. 


Makes a Dainty Bridge Prize or Gift to a Bridge Lover 


LYMAN BROS., PUBLISHERS, 108 PEARL STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Fixed Price, $1.00. Postage, 6 Cents 


The children’s favorite book. Wonderful, mysterious visions 
of childhood. Beautifully illustrated. Containing: 


** More natural in tone than ‘Alice in Wonderland.’”’—H. D. Barrett 
I, C. I. EVANS, 2330 FIRST STREET 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





By MABEL ALLEN AVERY 





















THE GHOST and OTHER POEMS 
By Josephine Segal. Philadelphia. 


For sale at the Wanamaker Stores. 



















Sir Arthur Conan Doyle tells a story of an 
experience with a Parisian cabby. Coming up 
from the Riviera, he took a cab at the Gare de 
Lyon and drove to his hotel, where he tipped 
the driver substantially. “Merci, Monsieur Co- 
nan Doyle,” said the cocher, to the astonish- 
ment of Sir Arthur, who asked how on earth he 
knew his name. “Voici,” said the cabby, “I read 
in the papers that Sir Doyle was to arrive in 
Paris from Nice, after stopping at Marseilles 
and-Lyons on the way. Now I noted that you 
had had your hair cut at Marseilles, and that , 
you had Lyons mud still on your shoes. There- 
fore, you must be Sir Doyle.” The creator of 
“Sherlock Holmes” was more amazed than ever. 
“Do you mean to say that was all the evidence 
you had to go upon?” “Well, to be honest, no,” 
answered the cabby; “I also saw your name 
written on your box.” 



















Le Figaro. 



















Only Journal Devoted to 


THE MASK the Art of the Theatre 


Beautifully printed on hand-made paper, and illustrated by 
wood engravings, lithographs and (to subscribers) etchings. 

Among the contributors to THE MASK are the following: 
Gordon Craig, Isadore Duncan, Louis Fulip, Adolf Furst, 
Ivo Hauptmann, Edward Hutton, Ellen Key, Alexander 
Hevesi, H. von Hofmannsthal, D. Nevile Lees, Neuwert 
Nowaczynski, Jean Jacques Olivier, Will Bothenstein, Elles 
Terry, E. Thesleff, Jan C. de Vos. 
EDITION DE LUXE. 15 copies only are published monthly. 
A few copies remain. Yearly subscription 16 dollars. These 
copies are printed monthly upon a yellow hand-made deckle 
edged paper identical in appearance and texture with that 
made in the same district of Fabriano in the year 1315. This 
edition contains Etchings and other prints signed by the 
artists, which are not included in the popular edition. 

















ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, FOUR DOLLARS, POST FREE 









THE MASK, 2 Lung’arno Acciaiuoli, Florence, Italy 
To be obtained in America from G. Wolfe Plank, 1126 Walnut 
Street, Philadeiphia, . . and from Brentanos, 6th Avenue, 
New York. 

















Tommy and the Wonderful Egg 
Tommy and the Big Snake 
Tommy and the Grip Man 
Tommy and the Bear 
Tommy and the Birds 
Tommy and the Rain Fairies 
Price 66c, postpaid 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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GOGGG MIscELLANEOUS _ | 


The Bitbelot 


A REPRINT OF POETRY AND PROSE 
FOR BOOKLOVERS, CHOSEN IN 
PART FROM SCARCE EDITIONS 
AND SOURCES NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN. 


HE BIBELOT is in shape a small 
quarto (434 x 6), choicely printed on 
white laid paper, uncut edges, and 

done up in old-style blue wrappers. It is 
issued monthly, and has from 24 to 32 pages 
of text. In some numbers 40 or more pages 
have been given, forming a volume of 400 
pages, at least, each year. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME XV 


READY NOVEMBER 15TH 


_ 


. A Vision of Love Revealed in Sleep. 
By Simeon Solomon 
Il. A Vision of Love Revealed in Sleep. (Concluded.) 
Ill. Lyrics and Sonnets by Arthur Upson. 
IV. Poems in Prose from Charles Baudelaire. 
Translated by Arthur Symons, 
V. The Fire of Prometheus by Henry W. Nevinson. 
VI. Translations from Heine by James Thomson (‘‘B. V.”). 
VII. Notes on Poems and Reviews by Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. 
VIII. George Meredith: An Appreciation by Oliver Elton. 
IX. The Crier by Night: A Play in One Act by Gordon 
Bottomley. 
X. The Little Crow of Paradise and Other Fantasies by 
J. H. Pearce. 
XI. Alexander Smith: An Essay by James Smetham. 
XII. A Little Child's Wréath. 
By Elizabeth Rachel Chapman. 


Small 4to, old-style boards, slide case 
Price, $1.50 net, postpaid 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Subscriptions for 1910, Vol. XVI, are 
taken for the complete year only at 75c 
net in advance, postpaid. After Octo- 
ber 1, 1910, the rate will be $1.00 net. 
Foreign subscriptions, including Canada, 
are the same as for America. 

This advance in rate has been made 
necessary by the largely augmented cost 
of prdduction. On the other hand, the 
publisher will be enabled to increase 
each number from 24 to 32 pages to at 
least from 32 to 40 pages. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
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The Searchers 


By STEPHEN K. SZYMANOWSKI 





An original and highly entertaining as well as 
instructive novel. While the simple narrative may 
attract the attention of the general reader, the 
timely reflections upon the deeper problems of life 
are bound to interest a thinker. 


‘“**The Searchers’ is the most unusual book of 
realistic local flavor. . . . There are hints of 
occultism and almost of fatalism in the dramatic 
unfolding of the plot, and its unusualness will tickle 
the jaded appetite of the reader of the latest.” 

— The Evening News, Los Angeles 

“This is a novel with a problem and a purpose. 
Having for its primary o a a clear and lucid 
argument on the scientific law of evolution, it is 
also interwoven with a charming love story.” 

—Graphic, Los Angeles 


“ The plot of this story is very romantic. ... The 
three chapters devoted to science are worth read- 
ing.” — Pacific Outlook, Los Angeles 

“This is a Los Angeles book. . . . There is 
abundant evidence that the writer is a thinker 
beyond the ordinary.” —Los Angeles Express 


“ The book is worth reading, both for its romantic 
and its scientific features.”’ — The Pasadena Star 





FOR SALE AT JOHN WANAMAKER STORES 
Illustrated. Price, $2.00 


Southern California Printing Co. 
Publishers :: :: Los Angeles, California 





Just Published 





“Mrs. Dixon’s 
Culture Course” 


By ELIZABETH JORDAN 


Editor of “ Harper's Bazar “ 


NE of the most charming 
short stories ever written by 
this popular author. 


In handy and attractive size 


10 Cents a Copy 


The Gray Books Publishing Co. 
220 Broadway, New York City 





FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
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Twelve Novels i 
and One Year's 
Subscription to 


Short Stories for Five Dollars 


The Detective Story of the Year 
Arsene Lupin Against Herlock Sholmes 
Begun in SHORT STORIES for August 


We have received from the publishers a representative list of standard 
copyright novels, each one of which has been a big popular success. 


Send us Five Dollars and the books will be shipped by express, prepaid. 
Magazine subscription may begin with any number. If already a -sub- 
scriber, your subscription will be extended one year. 


SHORT STORIES COMPANY, Ltd. 
133 East 16th St., New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





NONE 


CHENE3 


Che Bellman 


A weekly publication for discriminating readers. 
Not popular, but candid. 


Tries to tell the truth, and usually succeeds. 


$4.00 a Year 
Edited by WILLIAM C. EDGAR 


A SAMPLE COPY SENT ON 
RECEIPT OF REQUEST BY 


The Bellman Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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OCIS : 
CASSIER'S MAGAZINE 


AN 


ENGINEERING MONTHLY 


“An Important and Interesting Series of Articles” 
Taking Stock of the World’s Natural Resources 


THIRD ARTICLE JAPAN sy T. coop 


Appears in Cassier’s Magazine for November - 


5 enw third of the series of articles upon the World’s Natural Resources, now appearing 
in Cassier’s Magazine, discusses the phenomenal development of the mineral and 
manufacturing resources of Japan. 

JAPAN, the Great Britain of the Far East, possessing ample supplies of Coal, Iron, 
Copper and Tin, holding a most advantageous geographical position, containing an 
intelligent and energetic population, and having an exceptionally businesslike govern- 
ment, bids fair soon to become one of the greatest industrial countries in the world. 

The Coal Deposits of Japan contain more than 1,200 million tons of high-grade 
bituminous coal; its beds of iron ore are of unestimated extent, and practically unworked, 
the Iron and Steel Works at present being supplied with ore imported from China. 

Already the manufacture of Pig Iron, Steel and allied products, including Ordnance, 
Rails, Plate, Rod, and Bar, have attained considerable importance; for more than 
ten years the Shipbuilding Industry has been under rapid development, and it is 
destined to bear an importance, relatively speaking, corresponding to that which Great 
Britain holds in Europe. 

As yet, therefore, the natural resources of Japan are scarcely at the beginning of 
their development; but with such material supplies at the back of such a progressive 
people, the results of the next few years must be awaited with attentive interest. 

Previous articles in this Series include papers on the undeveloped resources of 
Siberia and of Alaska. Forthcoming articles will deal with the possibilities of Mexico, 
New Zealand, Argentina, Australia, and other lands, the material possessions of which 
are as yet scarcely touched. 


Write for Special Subscription Offers B 


Subscriptions Received Before December 31, 1909, Include NOVEMBER and 
DECEMBER Numbers FREE 


Subscription, $3.00 a Year. Single Copies, 25 Cents 


The Cassier Magazine Co., 12 W. 31st St., New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








MAGAZINE 


OKLAHOMA 
MAGAZINE 


Is all the name suggests and more. It is a big 
Southwest Magazine, devoted to the history, 
literature and growth of that wonder- 


ful new section of Uncle Sam's domain. 


“The Book News Monthly,” as well printed, and most care- 

fully and intelligently edited. It contains red blood, and 
much of the spirit and atmosphere of the Southwest. It is in 
many respects the most interesting publication of the time. 

An idea of its way of doing things was shown this summer, 
when it organized a party of young women and took them 
entirely at its own expense to New York, Boston, Albany and 
other Eastern points with a view of showing the East that 
Oklahomans are as good-looking, as clever, and much more pro- 
gressive than are their own people. How successful the attempt 
was is being told in a series of articles, the first of which appeared 
in the October Magazine. 

If you are interested in Oklahoma, or the Southwest, you 
should read this Magazine. Single copies, fifteen cents (no 
sample copies), annual subscription, $1.50. Address 


Sturm’s Oklahoma Magazine 


OKLAHOMA CITY, U. S. A. 


S} tie » MAGAZINE is of the same shape and style as 
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MAGAZINE 





PROGRESS 
MAGAZINE 


ROUND the law of demand and supply is built the business of the world. And upon 

a correct understanding and realization of the importance of this principle hinges 

the resultant law called growth. Inthe conception of THE PROGRESS MAGA- 

ZINE the basic soundness of this principle was recognized, and the wonderful strides that it has 
made are but substantial proofs of the perfection of the sequence. 

Out of the oversupplying of the demands for the “‘ muck-raking"’ periodicals grew the 
more normal demands for an optimistic press. There came the demand for a magazine that 
would build rather than tear down ; for a magazine that would chronicle man's achievements 
rather than his failures. THE PROGRESS MAGAZINE was conceived upon this principle 
and is a direct result of this ideal. Its phenomenal growth in the past year is but the material 
proof that its ideal has not been in vain. It is, however, but the forerunner of a higher and 
greater ideal toward which it will strive. 

In THE PROGRESS MAGAZINE the object for which it has been created is graphically 
set forth. The name itself is descriptive of the function it aims to fulfil. 


G, It exploits and describes the fields of progress throughout the werld. It 
points out the greatness of man's work in every industry, in every vocation, and in 
every walk of life. It sets forth forcefully and entertainingly the achievements of 
the day and shows the progress in countless fields. 


G, It shows how the individual may promote progress, advancement, achieve- 
ment and success in his own life, and points out the promising fields of progress in 
which the individual may embark. 

G, It tells how ambitious, energetic, determined men have reached the heights 
of great success. 

G, It chronicles and explains the great movements of the world and shows 
what the greatest minds are deciding and contemplating. 


@, It builds up through inspiring and idealistic fiction a desire to grow and 
advance, and creates an ideal toward which all may climb, and, furthermore, shows 
how all obstacles may be overcome in the quest of this ideal. 


G, It promotes man’s work ; it promotes thought and advancement in all the 
pathways and byways of life; and it strives to fire with inspiration all those to whom 


it goes. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED —144 and More Pages Monthly. Subscription, $1.00 Yearly. 
Foreign and Canadian, Extra. 


Send for a Sample Copy 


THE PROGRESS COMPANY 


515 Rand-McNally Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 





The Magnate of Paradise 


A Complete Novelette 
By MARY IMLAY TAYLOR 


A rapid-acting story of modern political life at the national capital, with its 
fascinating feminine influences. 


SNAPPY SHORT STORIES 
Marion Hill ; P ‘ “Mary and Martha at Lunch” 


A funny story of a funny family. 


Elliott Flower ‘ , : . ‘ “Lost—A Turkey” 


A relishable yarn of a man who gets even with his friends. 


Anne Warner... ; . “A Dead Letter Come to Life”’ 


How do you think the husband must feel about it? 


Elizabeth Maury Coombs . = “Love and a Morning Ride” 


Delightfully novel episode of the Southland. 


Thomas L. Masson . . . “Much Ado About Nothing” 


An amusing story of a ticklish situation. 


Helen Talbot Porter : ‘ “The Sight of a Soul” 


In which the unexpected happens. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES FOR NOVEMBER 
««SnapsHots Arounp Nap es’’ ae Arthur Stanley Riggs, F.R.G.S. 


Returned travellers will revel in the author’s experience ; while those 
who have not yet seen Naples will find here a realistic foretaste. 


Other topics to be talked about in «* Ways of the Hour’’—briefly and to the 
point—are ‘* The Comic Supplement,’’ by Edwin L. Sabin; «*The Man from 
Home,’’ by Rupert Sargent Holland; «*When Thieves,’’? by Ellis O. Jones ; 
«Children not Criminals,’’ by Joseph M. Rogers. There will be high-class poetry 
and the many pages of new humor, for which this Magazine is famous, to help round 
out a memorable number, . 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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IF YOU ARE A MOTHER 


IF YOU HAVE THE CARE OF A SMALL CHILD 
IF YOU ARE IN ANY WAY INTERESTED IN LITTLE CHILDREN 


inerpartn 
me Review 


other publication. 


can understand. 


It establishes a bond of sympathy between the parent and the child in methods 
and purposes of play, which is essential to all who seek to realize the fullest benefits of 


modern child training. 


In the best interests of little children, is it not worth your while to learn more of 
this system of child development, which is approved by the greatest educators? 


Kindergarten Review also contains each month new songs, poems and stories. It 


is beautifully printed. 
Subscription price, $1.00. 


A NEW YORK VIEW OF A 
LONDON PAPER 


DR. WILLIAM POTTS GEORGE, LL. D., of the 
Bedford Street Methodist Episcopal Church,NewYork, 
wrote to the Editor of Public Opinion on Jan. 13, 1909, 
thus: 

“*I should like to say of your paper that it is the best 
that comes into my study, either English or American. 
I have a weekly English batch of papers and American 
papers galore, but yours sometimes contains more than 
all of them put together. Every page is readable, and 
the whole is a marvelous digest, not only of the world’s 
news, but of important movements in all phases of the 


world's /ife."’ 
PUBLIC OPINION 


Public Opinion publishes its 2500th number tomorrow 
(September 24), No. 1 having been published on Octo- 
ber 5, 1861. Issued every Friday at twopence, Pudiic 
Opinion has had a career of great interest. Its title 
was suggested by Sir Robert Peel to George Jacob 
Holyoake when he said that ‘‘ England was Governed 
by Opinion."’ It was an immediate success, and won 
a big circulation both at home and abroad. 

Whea Public Opinion was young, Lord Palmerston 
was Prime Minister, the Prince Consort died, King 
Edward came of age, Thackeray was editing the Corn- 
Aill, Victor Hugo was writing his famous novel, Zes 
Miserables, Spurgeon and F. D. Maurice were preach- 
ing. Punch had not attained its majority, the Civil 
War was raging in the United States and Abraham 
Lincoln was wrestling to save the Union, Europe was 
disturbed from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, France 
was in Rome and Austria in Venice, Mazzini and 
Garibaldi were striving to unite Italy, “with or with- 
out or against the Monarchy.” 

Acopy of Public Opinion will be posted on receipt 
of 2'/ed., sent to the Manager, Public Opinion, 31 and 
32, Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E. C. 

Public Opinion will be sent on application to the 
above address to any place in the United Kingdom for 
10s. 10d. a year, or to any place in the world for 13s. 


) MAGAZINE C 


KINDERGARTEN REVIEW 


which contains a MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT unlike any 


It brings into the home the theory and practice by which 
the child is taught at kindergarten, in language which the mother 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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You Should Read 























Send for FREE sample copy 
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brush 
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If sent at once will obtain a paper- bound ome 
copy of that remarkable little book able h 
sage-b; 
As A Man Thinketh i 
By JAMES ALLEN . 
. pure aj 
Said by some to be one of the most powerful 
books on Self-Building and Thought-Mastery q The 
ever published. Note the contents: Itis 
Thought and Character. Effect of d 
Thought on Circumstances. Effect of and to-1 
Thought on Health and the Body. a 














Thought and Purpose. The Thought 
Factor in Achievement. Visions and 
Ideals. Serenity. 


This money also pays for one issue of The 
BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, a 1oc-page 
magazine, edited by Arthur Frederick 
Sheldon, and loaded to the brim with inspira 
tion for the man who works with hand or 
brain. Don’t hesitate; act today; send 
your order now. 











The Sheldon University Press 
Libertyville, Ill. 
THOMAS DREIER - Business Manager 
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Does toe a8 Know More 
About It Than You? 


HE impression prevails in many sections of the United States, particularly in the East, 

that the West is still the home only of blanket Indians, cowboys, coyotes and sage- 
brush waste. Few Easterners know the West as it actually is—the land of progress, 
development and plenty. 








@ The traveler fortunate enough to visit the West finds each day, each hour, each 
moment, full of surprises. He sees rich ranches, bustling towns, modern cities, comfort- 
able homes, splendid schools, excellent churches, and alert, wide-awake people. He finds 
sage-brush wastes fading before the plow and cultivated into green fields, wealth-producing 
orchards, dairy ranches, wheat farms. He finds the best of God’s out-of-doors, clear skies, 
pure air, snow-capped mountains, waterfalls, pine woods—all that is near to Nature’s heart. 


q There’s a way of learning more of the West—read THE PACIFIC MONTHLY. 
It is a magazine with a mission—to depict truthfully, clearly, vividly, the West of to-day 
and to-morrow. Are you acquainted with us? If not, use the coupon. 


The PACIFIC MONTHLY CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Enclosed you will find 25 cents, for which you may send me three (3) recent 


numbers of The Pacific Monthly. 
Name 


Address 


B.N. M.. Nov. 
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‘ who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for D E S I G N E R S 


Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Enbelopes. 


Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of ILLUSTRATORS 
Sora, Se ey aes 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Whiting’s Le Courrier PRINTING PLATES 
HE NEWEST PAPER—in many pleasing BY EVERY PROCESS las 
colors and varied surfaces that will satisfy the post; 
most fastidious taste. 
The paper that carries delightfully smooth F 
the stub and pointed pen. and 
Imported bronze, plaid and plain color tissue- samp 





lined envelopes. 
FOR SALE AT THE WANAMAKER STORES 








Manufactured by 
The Whiting Paper Company 
Holyoke : Philadelphia : New York 


















BOOK LABELS 


Our display cards, showing sixteen 
bookish designs, will be found at 
Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia; Fred. 
Loeser’s, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Woodward 

rity & Lorthrop, Washington, D. C.; Du- 
lany & Co., Baltimore, Md.; Yale Co- 
operative Association, New Haven, 
Conn.; Johnson’s Book Store, Spring- 
saues w voosow | field, Mass. 
If your dealer does not carry them, 
Send us two-cent stamp for catalogue. 


( Special designs made to order) 
The American Book Plate Co. 
1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 















SERVICE 











PLATEMAKERS TO A 
MULTITUDE OF PUBLISHERS 
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ENGRAVINGS . P 
COLOR WORK Engraving Co., Inc. ION 
N.W.COR.10™ © ARCH ‘ All length 
Phi ape’ 630 Chestnut St., - Phila. Danette 
M. C. CLARKE, Pres. | BENJ. F. JAMES, V. Pres. * or we n 
A. C. COLAHAN, Treas. J. S. COOK, See’ty. Pioneer Sus 
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(CAILLER'S is a food as well as a con- 
fection. It is equally as good for 
children as for grown-ups. 


Save the tissue-paper wrappers—a 34-lb. 
cake of CAILLER’S will be sent you, 





) MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


postpaid, upon receipt of 100 wrappers. 


FREE—send your name and address, 
and we'll mail you FREE a very liberal 


sample cake. 


J. H. FREYMANN 


Agent for the U.S.A. 


60 University Place 


FLATTEST 
CLASP 


Trim, sleek ankles 
Perfect sock support 
Greatest leg comfort 
Longest service 


Y 


SUREST 
GRIP 


Pure silk web 
Rustless metal parts 
Lightest weight 

No stitches to rip 


Our guarantee card with every pair. At dealers, 
any color, 25 cents, or we mail sample pair direct. 


PIONEER SUSPENDERS 


All lengths, any weight, fire-giilt metal parts, 
Straight calfskin ends, silk sewed, long wear webs 
Our guarantee band on every pair. At dealers, 
$c, or we mail them direct. 


Pioneer Suspender Co., 718 Market St., Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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A pen that 
will make a mark from 
a fine hair-line to heavy shad- 
ing has a wide range of possibili- 
ties. All pens will not dothis, They 
haven't the Spencerian elasticity. 


SPENCERIAN 


Steel Pens 


do this and don’t loose their elasticity doing 
it. Each individuai pen is carefully 
finished, tempered and polished. All 
styles—one quality 
Sample card of 12 ail different, 
sent for 6c postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


349 Broadway, 
N. Y. 















MANUSCRIPT rosstr 

TO SELL 

Send stamp for List of 144 Periodicals that Pay 

Contributors, giving street addresses, subscrip- 
tion rates, and other information. 


AUTHORS CLIPPING BUREAU 


68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 











suppofter 
with a 


FLEXIBLE 
FELT 
BUTTON 


Cannot tear the finest 
lace orsilk stocking. 






















Loop 
Never slips 








Sample pair 
sent by mail on 
receipt of 25c, 


A C.J.HALEY &CO. 
GE Gy 375 ae N.Y. 
wy) mi Established 1870. 


The finest line of Fancy Side-Corset and 
Sew-On Hose Supporters ever shown. 
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W : ? Many Rain Coats are sold 
arning: as ‘‘ Cravenettes” which are 


not—therefore, bear in mind when purchasing: 


IT IS NOTA 


“ 99 
Cravenelle 
gm RAIN COAT 


unless this circular registered 
trade-mark is stamped on the 
cloth; 


and this silk label is at 
the collar or elsewhere. 


Look for Both and Insist upon Seeing Them 
**Cravenette” Rain Coats come in a large 
variety of cloths, and are for sale by the leadin 
Clothiers, Haberdashers and Dry Goods an 
Department Stores throughout the United 
States and Canada. 
A POSTAL TO US WILL BRING BOOKLET 


GPricstley v (by 


Manufacturers ‘of “ Cravenetted’’ Cloths, Mohairs, 
Dress Goods, etc 


100 Sth Ave., Corner 15th St., New York 


CHEERED MISCELLANEOUS | 


Capital Authorized Capital Paid In 
$1,000,000 $500,000 
Surplus all Earned, $175,000 


TRADESMEN’S 
TRUST COMPANY 


Chestnut and Juniper Sts. 


MOST CONVENIENT BANKING LOCATION 
IN THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 


HEART OF THE SHOPPING DISTRICT 


Check Accounts 
2 per cent. interest on daily balances averaging $100. 


Saving Fund Accounts 
334 per cent. interest, subject to 10 days’ notice 
for withdrawal. 
Safe rentals range from $3.00 to $150.00 per 
anaum, according to size and location. 
President 
PETER BOYD 
Vice-President and Treasurer 
LEWIS K. BROOKS 


Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 
LEWIS B. HARVEY 


We invite i jon of our plant and facilities 
LET US HAVE YOUR SAVINGS ACCOUNT. 


When 86,000 People Tell 


You An 


Instrument Is Good 


and back up their statement by the payment of several 
hundred dollars, United States gold coin, it makes a fairly 
good voucher for that instrument. 


There are 86,000 Emerson Pianos in the homes of the 
American people, and this is the reason we urge the 
placing of 86,000 more in other homes. 


Our whole aim is to make the very best piano in the 
world at the most reasonable price. 


Emerson Piano Company 
560 HARRISON AVENUE, BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





Don’t Say “Please” to Your Razor 


OU want a razor that you 
don’t have to coax—a razor 
that you don’t have to fuss 
with or worry over or “put 
in condition”’ to use. 
You want a razor that “is on the 


job” the minute you pick it up. 

You don’t have to say please to 
your comb and brush—your wash- 
basin and your towel—you simply 
use them. 

Shaving, to be sure, is a finer oper- 
ation—but you should be able to shave 
‘without thinking much about it. 

You can if you buy a Gillette. 

The average Gillette user can shave 
in three minutes and read the head- 


New York, Times Bidg. 
Chicago, Stock Exchange Bidg. 
Leadon Office, 17 Holborn Viaduct 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 


560 Kimball Building, Boston 
Factories; Boston, Montreal, London, 


lines in the morning paper—and by 
the average user we do not mean a 
man here and there but all sorts of 
men, with all sorts of beards, in all 
parts of the world—three million of 
them. 

The time to buy a Gillette is now. 

It pays for itself in three months. 
It costs $5.00—and it lasts a lifetime. 

No stropping—no honing. 

The Gillette, illustrated herewith, 
is so compact that it can be carried in 
the pocket or slipped in the side of a 
traveling bag. It comes in gold, silver 
or gun metal—with handle and blade 
box to match. The blades are fine. 

Prices, $5.00 to $7.50. For sale 
everywhere. 


Canadian Office 
63 St. Alexander St. 
Montreal 

Berlin, Paris 
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THE THERMOS JAR—Something new! Justthething a 
for ma‘ntaining the steaming temperature of meat and SS 
vegetables—for keeping a refreshing ‘‘chill-on’: sher- ae 

bets, ice cream, fruits, salads. ome 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Boggs 


THE THERMOS POT—Keeps tea and coffee piping 
hot— without fire—for twenty-four hours. 
Will keep cold drinks ‘‘Greenland-cold”’ and 
delicious for 3 days. Ask about it at dealers. 


Real Household Necessities 


The most acceptable gift that can be made to any member of the family. 


Useful alike to Wife, 


Mother, Baby, Father, Son or Daughter, Athlete or Invalid, Old or Young, for 


everyone, at a// times and in all places. 


THERMOS FOR XMAS 


Make your Christmas gift distinctive. 
commonplace, everyday, “last moment "’ remembrance. 


Give a Thermos Bottle, Pot or Jar instead of the 
Make your presents mark 


the start, the introduction of the brand-new way—the Thermos Way. 


You know the advantages of the Telephone, Sewing Machine, Vacuum Cleaner and Electric Light, 
But you do not know, unless Thermos is in your home— 


THAT when company is 
coming to spend the even- 
ing, your little “Spread” 
can all be prepared anytime 
during the day. Lobster 
Newburg, or paté filling, 
or what you wish, snugly 
tucked away in a Thermos 
Jar (Food Container) ; 
bouillon in a Thermos 
Bottle, coffee or chocolate 
in a Thermos Pot, lemon- 
ade or waters in a Thermos 


Decanter. 


When the company 
arrives you have only to 
think of enjoying yourself 
with them. Thermos will 
let you serve the ** Spread” 
whenever wanted — early 
or late—and only take you 
away from the circle for 
five minutes | 


THAT when returning 
late from the Theater, Call 
or Dance you can be 
assured of soup, tea, choco- 
late or coffee — whatever 
you have provided — just as 
hot as when you poured it 
into the Thermos Bottle, 
Pot or Decanter. 


No time lost. Take 
Thermos upstairs with you, 
and have your crackers and 
a piping hot drink while 
retiring. 

This is positively the 
best way to insure refresh- 
ing sleep after a late return 
home. Ask your physician. 


THAT the hurried lunch 
at home could be prepared 
with breakfast, and kept 
smoking hot till wanted in 
a Thermos Food Con- 
tainer; the coffee or tea 

ured steaming from a 
hermos Bottle or Pot. 
All witheut a moment's 
loss of time. 


Honestly now, is not 
woman's usual cold lunch 
alone a most chilly and 
unsatisfactory affair? Do 
it the Thermos way, and 
good digestion will wait 
upon the meal. 


The Thermos Humidor 
is an ideal Xmas gift for 
father, husband or brother. 
It preserves the moisture, 
the flavor of the leaf and 
the original aroma of cigars, 
cigarettes or tobacco. Made 
in silver-trimmed mahog- 
any and Circassian walnut. 


THAT the early break- 
fast can be prepared with 
supper the night before. 
Nothing to do in the morm- 
ing but dress; no rush, 
no flurry, no lost tempers, 
no half-cooked cereal, no 
struggle with the stove. 
The boiled eggs, creamed 
chicken or fish will be 
sizzling hot — all ready 
when you are ready. The 
coffee will retain both its 
flavor and aroma—taste 
as if just made. 
Everything usually “ goes 
wrong” on these early 
starts; but with all the 
worry about breakfast 
eliminated, you will be 
surprised to find how the 
other troubles smooth out. 


Please be cautious. Thermos are the only genuine temperature-retaining products. You will be disappointed if 
you permit some dealer to sell you an attempted imitation. Insist on getting the genuine Thermos Bottles, Pots or Jan. 
Look for the name Thermos. It is stamped plainly on the bottom. 


Five Grand Prizes awarded Thermos products at Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 


Broadway and 27th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


ot When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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AYFATHERBLOOM Petticoats, 

for Fall and Winter, dis-y 
play an almost bewildering WZ, 
diversity of models, from the ~ 
most severe tailor-made to the 
most elaborately embroidered. 


TAFFETA 


PETTICOATS 


EVERY PETTICOAT GUARANTEED 


are the equal of silk in matters of appearance, 
brilliancy, richness and rustle, and vastly silk’s 
superior in durability, for Heatherbloom thrice 
outwears silk, yet costs but a third as much. 
New shades, solid colors, popular stripes 
and fancies. Workmanship alone determines 
price—$2.00 and upward. \ 
If you have any difficulty in securing a Heatherbloom Taffeta Petticoat in 
the style and color you want, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


WARNING—IMPORTANT 


The great popularity achieved by Heatherbloom Petticoats has led to 
widespread imitation. Do not accept as genuine a petticoat claimed to be 
“as good as,” “better than,” “the same as” Heatherbloom. Such statements 
are false, for every genuine Heatherbloom Taffeta Petticoat bears this label 


% <eP5100M 5S 
Facsimile PATIO Uae of label 


TRADE MARK =” 





sewn lengthwise inside the waistband. Look for it. REFUSE Petticoats fhat do not have 
a full and complete label. Don’t take anyone’s word for it—see the label yourself. 


HEATHERBLOOM by the Yard, 40 cents 
And Every Yard Guaranteed 


Be sure that you see ‘‘Heatherbloom’”’ on every yard. It is your guarantee of the 
premier fabric for petticoats, foundations, drop skirts and for all lining purposes. At lining 
counters—150 shades—36 inches wide. 


Write for series of souvenir post cards—FREE. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago ati. forics 
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THE SILVER HORDE 
By Rex Beacu. A story-epic of love and victory—and it shows Rex Beach rising to power as a 
novelist, and—what is rare indeed—carrying with him that natural story-telling gift which made 
“‘The Spoilers’? a spontaneous success and ‘‘The Barrier’ a triumph of romance. ‘‘The Silver 
Horde”’ is like them in its Alaskan atmosphere, in deep passions and stirring action, but there the 
resemblance ends. Except Cherry Malotte—most welcome in her reappearance—the people are 
all utterly different. ‘‘ Fingerless Fraser,’’ the amusing, conscienceless adventurer, and ‘* Big George,” 
the colossal, uncouth fisherman, are new in fiction. The hero, after hardsHip, striving, and bitter 
failure, is ready to give up in despair. Then he meets Cherry, who puts new heart into him. The 
story of their fight with fate is genuine human nature. Illustrated. Cloth, Pictorial Wrapper. $1.50 
° 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 
By Str Gitpert ParKER. This new book of short-story masterpieces represents the mature power 
of ‘The Weavers"’ and the dramatic action of ‘‘The Right of Way,’’ coupled with the swift, keen, 
tender impressionism which marked his early work. Illustrated. Post 8vo,Cloth . . $1.50 


CAPTAIN STORMFIELD’S VISIT TO HEAVEN 
By Mark Twain. This new book is one of Mark Twain's funniest. A rollicking fabricati 
his celestial journey taken from the captain’s own manuscript. Post 8vo, Cloth 


ANN VERONICA 
By H. G. Wetts. The story of the unrest in the modern w 1, done remarkably Besides all 
else, a remarkable love-story is told Ann Veronica is a young girl who rebels against the restrictions 
laced upon her by a prudish father and a conventional aunt. Ann Veronica is attractive, | 
1k-spoken, and has an independent mind She wants to really live—to be a human 


ctorial Wrapper in Colors. Illustrated . 


BEASLEWS CHRISTMAS PARTY 


By Bootn Tarkincton. A heart story with fun near the surface always bubbling up. Her 
have Beasley, a politician, finding himself responsible for a little cripple boy who has a vivid 
ination In making Beasley his servant he makes him a nobler man There will be a lump in 
vour throat when vou read some of this-—‘‘and just to please a little sick kid.’’ Pictures and Mar- 
ginal Illustrations in Color. Post 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, Untrimmed Edges . . . . . . $1.25 


WHERE THE LABORERS ARE FEW 
By MarGaret DeLanp. Love opening the heart and love glorified in the spirit—in Doctor Laven- 
dar’s parish of Old Chester—give the keynote. A remarkable book. (Uniform with “ An Encore.’’) 
With Three Illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens, and Page Decorations in Tint. Crown S8vo, 
Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top. (In a box.) . -_ $1.50 


THE REDEMPTION OF KENNETH GALT 
By Witt N. Harpen. The scene—as it should be—is the rural Georgia Mr. Harben has made 
famous, and the author goes still deeper in passionate realism He has set a new mark of artistic 
workmanship Kenneth Galt is brilliant, able, with a theory of life which allows human beings 
to make their own moral laws, providing they call them by high-sounding name Cloth . $1.50 


I 
| 


OPTION 
By O. Henry. This collection of short stories is practically an edition de lua 
represents the pick of two years’ work of this most popular of all short-story writers. 


THE INVOLUNTARY CHAPERON 
h 


By MARGARET CAMERON. A young widow, a charming woman of the world only 
is making a trip to South America for the sake of chaperoning a friend's daughter, ¢ 
teen-year-old who is being sent out of reach of a young suitor. llustrated Post 


TH MOCCASIN RANCH 


By Hamumn GarRtanp. The author goes to that West of the Dakotas, that 
his earlier novels, for the scene of this new story. Post 8vo, Cloth 


JONATHAN AND DAVID 


By EvizaBetH Stuart Puerps. A story of a dog—a dog and a man—sweet and true and misty 
with happy tears, a personal experience in its tender reality. ‘Cloth . . . . . . Net 50 cents 


TRIX AND OVER-THE-YOON 


By AmetiE Rives. The story of a Southern woman_and Over-the-Moon, her horse. Trix_is a 
woman of Virginia, and this is a study of her type. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Gilt Top . $1.00 


Times Printing House 
Philadelphia 





